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WHOLE  NO.  2988 


IS  THE  POPE  ESORKOCSLT  RICH  I 
By  Ber.  J.  C.  Tletclier. 

Naples,  J  une  6,  1887. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  April  28  is  an  extract 
quoted  from  some  paper,  entitled  “The  Pope’s 
Income,”  which  says  “A  foreign  diplomatist, 
accredited  to  Rome,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  present  Pope’s  income,  and  what 
he  does  with  it.”  “Accredited  to  Rome”  is 
a  “  mighty  onsartin  ”  term,  for  it  means  that 
the  diplomatist  is  either  accredited  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Italy— the  only  real  Italy— or  to 
the  Pope  in  the  Vatican,  which  is  no  real  gov¬ 
ernment,  except  as  far  as  the  ecclesiastical 
matters  of  a  very  corrupt  Church  are  concern¬ 
ed.  No  “diplomatist,”!  venture  to  say,  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  article  quoted, 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  information  is  of  a  very 
dubious  and  absurd  character.  Thus  it  is 
stated  that  among  the  three  sources  of  reve¬ 
nue  is  that  of  “the  interest  of  an  enormous 
sum  left  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  the  Papal  Treas¬ 
ury,  which  interest  produces  some  $600,000  per 
annum.”  This  at  once  brands  the  “  foreign 
diplomatist,”  for  Pius  IX.  left  no  such  sum  as 
would  at  interest  produce  $600,000.  The  “  Ital¬ 
ian  loans”  which  he  refers  to  as  the  chief  in¬ 
vestments  of  Leo  XIII.,  are  nominally  five  per 
cents.,  but  various  Government  taxes  or  im¬ 
ports  reduce  the  five  per  cent,  to  about  four 
and  one-half  per  cent.,  so  that  to  produce 
$600,000,  it  would  have  required  Pius  IX.  to 
bequeath  to  his  successor  a  sum  equal  to  $13,- 
833,333 ! 

Not  less  surprising  is  the  statement  that  Leo 
XIII.  is  a  great  speculator,  “subscribes  to  all 
Italian  loans,”  and  sells  them  “and  puts  the 
profits  into  English  consols  ” !  Italian  loans 
that  are  upon  the  market,  are  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  Governmenf,loans,  and 
the  one  thing  that  the  clerical  party,  from 
Pope  downward,  avoids  on  principle,  is  any¬ 
thing  that  will  recognize  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment — ruled  over  by  the  House  of  Savoy.  It 
considers  that  Victor  Emmanuel  was  “  an 
usurper”;  was  the  unlawful  King  of  every 
part  of  Italy  except  the  old  kingdom  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  Lombardy  and  V enice.  King  Hum¬ 
bert  is  held  in  the  same  light.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  heads  of  the  clerical  party  will  invest  in 
nothing  that  requires  the  recognition  of  the 
kingdom  of  United  Italy.  This  sentiment 
caused  great  suffering  a  few  years  ago  amongst 
the  priesthood  that  had  money,  and  amongst 
the  bigoted  Bourbon  Italians,  for  refusing  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Italian  loans,  they 
most  eagerly  invested  in  Turkish  funds  when 
they  could  be  bought  at  fifty  per  cent,  below 
par.  Grasping  for  a  big  interest  doubtless  had 
something  to  do  with  this  “Turkish”  invest¬ 
ment,  for  It  was  a  great  inducement  to  pay  in 
fifty  francs  to  the  Sultan,  and  yet  receive  the 
six  per  cent,  interest  on  one  hundred  francs. 
But  when  these  funds  run  down  to  eighty -eight 
per  cent,  below  par,  and  no  interest  paid,  then 
the  clericals  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other, 
had  an  amount  of  suffering  which  was  very 
plainly  manifest.  They  had  no  faith  in  United 
Italy,  yet  put  their  faith  in  the  Turk.  To-day 
the  funds  of  United  Italy  are  at  par,  paying  a 
clear  four  and  one-half  per  cent.,  while  as  I 
said  before,  the  Turkish  funds  are  down  to 
eighty- eight  per  cent,  below  par,  and  pay  no 
interest. 

Pope  Leo  XTII.,  you  may  rest  assured,  is  no 
subscriber  “  to  all  the  Italian  loans,”  had  no 
such  heritage  from  Pius  IX.  as  would  produce 
$600,000  in  interest  per  annum,  and  has  no 
“enormous  sum”  awaiting  his  order  in  the 
Italian  Treasury. 

Again  it  is  said  “As  yet  he  (Leo  XIII.)  has 
not  touched  a  penny  of  the  annual  allowance 
of  $600,000  accorded  to  the  Vatican  under  the 
law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees,  passed  when 
Victor  Emmanuel  took  possession  of  Rome. 
The  annual  income  has  gone  on  accumulating 
through  seventeen  years,  and  now  reaches  an 
enormous  sum.”  The  Italian  troops  entered 
Rome  on  the  20th  of  September,  1870,  and  a 
law  was  passed  the  next  year,  but  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  from  January,  1871,  which  guaranteed  to 
the  Pope  a  sum  equal  to  about  $640,000  per  an¬ 
num.  That  was  the  salary  for  the  Pope  as  Pri¬ 
mate  of  Italy,  holding  thus  a  position  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
or  the  Patriarchal  Primate  of  Russia.  The 
Pope  might,  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  receive  any  outside  sums  he 
chose,  so  that  they  were  not  connected  with 
any  temporal  power  on  the  Italian  soil.  To 
give  the  Pope  even  a  small  temporal  power  in 
Italy  In  the  first  place,  breaks  up  Italian  unity, 
and  in  the  next  place,  makes  a  governor  or 
ruler  In  Italy  elected  by  foreign  ballots,  a  thing 
which  will  never  again  be  permitted.  Just 
thirty  years  ago  the  Pontifical  States  compris¬ 
ed  twenty  provinces,  and  contained  3,126,263 
inhabitants,  who  were  governed  by  Pius  IX,, 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  (called  by  the  ecclesias¬ 
tics  and  the  moss-backs  of  the  Romish  Church 
at  this  day  II  Papa-R^,  the  Pope  King).  Who 
made  him  King  ?  Why,  the  material  votes  of 
the  Cardinals  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  France, 
Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  of  six  other 
countries.  These  foreign  Cardinals  made  the 
majority  that  placed  Pius  IX.  over  more  than 
three  millions  of  Italians,  and  two  Govern¬ 
ments,  France  and  Austria,  had  the  right  to 
veto  Plus  IX’s  election.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
absurdity  of  having  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
the  Italians  are  now  too  patriotic  and  too 
strong  to  allow  any  of  their  number  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  ruler  put  in  by  foreign  votes.  Peo¬ 
ple  outside  of  Italy  do  not  know  how  intensely 
Italians  feel  on  this  subject.  Their  motto  “A 
Free  Church  in  a  Free  State,”  means  nothing 
else  than  Italy,  civil  and  religious,  under  the 
control  of  Italians. 

But  those  who  state  that  the  large  annual  in¬ 
come  of  $646,000  has  all  been  piled  up  for  these 
seventeen  years,  are  counting  without  their 
host,  for  although  it  is  sixteen  instead  of  sev¬ 
enteen  years,  the  Pope,  even  if  willing  to  day 
to  accept  this  large  annual  salary  with  all  its 
conditions,  would  lose  eleven  years  of  it.  In 
the  “Code”  (which  includes  all  the  codified 
laws  of  Italy)  there  is  a  provision  which  lays 
it  down  that  if  any  public  officer,  civil,  mili¬ 
tary,  or  ecclesiastic,  or  if  any  person  of  what 
condition  soever  receiving  a  salary  or  stipend 
from  the  Government,  refuse  to  receive  that 
salary'  or  stipend,  it  at  the  end  of  five  years  is 
forfeited,  and  relapses  to  the  treasury  of  Italy. 
So  that  if  Leo  XIII.,  and  the  clerical  intransi- 
geants  with  him,  should  accept  Italy’s  salary 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  law  of  Guar¬ 
antees,  His  Holiness  would  not  receive  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  salaries  of  sixteen  years  (i.  e.,  $10,- 
240,000),  but  only  of  five  years,  i.  e.,  $3,200,000, 
which  makes  a  vast  difference.  There  is  not, 
however,  much  likelihood  of  the  Papal  party 
accepting  the  conditions  of  the  law  of  Guar¬ 
antees  ;  besides,  the  Peter-pence  income  from 
the  faithful  amounts  to  two  millions  more  of 
francs  per  annum  than  that  offered  by  Italy. 
The  Peter-pcnce  would  diminish  as  soon  as 


the  Italian  salary  were  accepted.  In  a  money 
point  of  view  it  is  better  to  play  martyr,  and 
receive  Peter-pence  and  presents. 

Leo  XIII.  is  rich  in  some  peculiar  presents 
in  the  shape  of  ornaments  which  belong  to  the 
Papacy.  There  is  what  is  called  the  “  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,”  which  contains  ob¬ 
jects  of  art  and  bijouterie  seldom  seen,  and 
which  some  of  the  faithful  are  very  anxious 
that  His  Holiness  shall  exhibit  in  the  coming 
Vatican  exposition,  the  exposition  which  is  one 
of  the  great  features  of  the  Pope’s  coming  ju¬ 
bilee.  Amongst  these  are  the  four  Pontifical 
tiaras,  or  triple  crowns  of  the  Pope,  the  vari¬ 
ous  mitres,  the  famous  Chalice  of  the  Immac¬ 
ulate  Conception,  and  other  remarkably  cost¬ 
ly  and  artistic  chalices.  When  I  refiect  upon 
the  immense  cost  of  some  of  these  holy  gew¬ 
gaws,  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  read  of  the 
ornaments  belonging  to  the  ancient  temples 
of  classic  heathendom ;  or  who  has  looked  in¬ 
to  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  dynastic  treas¬ 
uries  of  precious  stones  and  diamond-studded 
thrones,  from  the  days  of  Aurungzebo  down 
to  the  Sultan’s  treasury  of  modern  times  at 
Constantinople ;  will  be  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Pope  of  to-day  possesses  gems  and 
gold,  very  much  like  a  heathen  deity,  or  a 
Mohammedan  ruler.  And  when  I  reflect  up¬ 
on  the  simplicity  of  pure  Christianity,  whose 
chief  characteristic  “is  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,”  I  am  sad  to  think  that 
one  who  claims  to  be  the  head  of  Christ’s 
Church  on  earth,  together  with  the  millions 
who  believe  in  him,  should  be  so  grossly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christ’s  followers,  as 
to  surround  himself  with  that  which  can  only 
add  to  pride  and  vain  glory.  But  what  can 
you  expect  from  the  leader  and  followers  of  a 
system  who  “  believe  a  lie  ”  ?  If  the  Pope 
should  attempt  to  wear  tiaras  according  to  the 
number  of  kings  which  the  Papacy  deposed, 
either  in  reality  or  on  paper,  the  poor  old  rep¬ 
resentative  of  infallibility  would  be  buried 
many  feet  deep  beneath  the  crowns. 

As  it  is,  the  present  Pope  has  four  tiaras,  the 
most  noted  one  of  which  is  that  presented  to 
the  late  Pius  IX.  by  the  Ex-Queen  Isabella 
of  Spain,  and  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
know  how  this  head-piece  of  the  Pope  for  offi¬ 
cial  grand  occasions  has  been  constructed  by 
the  goldsmiths,  jewelers,  and  man-milliners  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  tiara  in  question 
was  manufactured  in  1854,  but  was  not  worn 
until  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
“  Immaculate  Conception.”  Its  form  is  what 
is  termed  ovoid  with  a  foundation  of  silver 
cloth,  and  there,  piled  up  one  above  the  other, 
are  three  magnificent  crowns  brilliant  with 
diamonds,  and  having  pendants  of  other 
precious  stones  and  plentiful  pearls.  On  the 
summit  of  this  ovoid  structure  is  a  cross  made 
up  of  diamonds,  and  still  higher  in  the  top  of 
that  is  perched  a  globe  where  sapphires  pre¬ 
dominate.  The  three  crowns  resemble  those 
which  are  called  in  heraldry  ducal  crowns  in 
blason,  that  is,  in  which  the  pearl  ornaments 
alternate  with  jeweled  leaves.  In  the  lower 
circle  the  monotony  is  broken  by  golden  lines 
or  bands,  between  which  are  literally  sown,  as 
in  a  field,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  This 
beautiful  piece  of  head-gear  weighs  just  two 
pounds  and  a  quarter  avoirdupois,  and  cost 
only  a  trifle  over  $100,000,  which  sum  I  would 
rather  see  sown  in  the  home  mission  field  in 
our  own  country. 

If  such  a  head-piece  produced  an  impression 
the  first  time  that  it  was  worn,  what  shall  I  say 
of  the  “  Chalice  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,” 
so  called,  that  was  used  at  the  proclamation 
of  that  dogma,  which  did  not  keep  out  Victor 
Emmanuel’s  troops  from  Rome,  or  prevent  the 
temporal  power  from  being  blotted  out  for¬ 
ever  ?  This  famous  chalice  had  a  curious  ori¬ 
gin.  In  1853,  a  year  before  the  pious  (?)  Queen 
Isabella  offered  to  Pius  IX.  the  tiara  above 
described,  the  then  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul 
Medjid  (he  of  Crimean-war  memory),  present¬ 
ed  to  His'  Holiness  a  saddle  richly  adorned  with 
diamonds.  Now  since  the  fall  which  Clement 
XIV.  got  in  the  Roman  Forum,  some  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago.  Popes  go  no  more  on 
horseback  in  the  official  processions,  and  there 
was  no  earthly  use  for  this  wonderfully  adorned 
saddle.  Old  pictures,  you  may  remember,  al¬ 
ways  represent  the  Pope  riding  on  a  stately 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  splendidly  mounted 
retinue  of  Cardinals  and  other  prelates,  and 
princes,  nobles,  and  knights,  of  the  Holy  Ro¬ 
man  Empire.  This  equestrianism,  from  the 
accident  referred  to,  ceased  to  be,  so  far  as  the 
PojTe  was  concerned.  The  Sultan’s  saddle, 
therefore,  had  no  possible  destination  except 
to  be  hung  up  behind  a  glass  case.  But  Pius 
IX.  was  an  inventor,  and  so  he  had  the  saddle 
taken  from  its  peg,  the  precious  stones  he  or¬ 
dered  to  be  picked  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
commanded  the  Vatican  jeweler  to  make  a 
chalice  encrusted  with  diamonds,  which  should 
be  used  for  the  first  time  at  the  proclamation 
of  a  dogma  which  goes  still  further  towards 
spiritually  blinding  the  Roman  Catholics.  One 
Italian  journal  says  that  “  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  in  the  pontifical 
ceremonies  by  the  view  of  the  enormous  quanti¬ 
ty  of  diamonds  grouped  in  bouquet,  and  in  the 
form  of  thecross,  and  standingoutin  bold  relief 
from  a  foundation  of  blue  enamel.” 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Pope  will  exhibit  his 
famous  tiaras,  chalices,  and  other  church  jew¬ 
elry  of  the  treasury  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  at 
the  coming  Vatican  exhibition,  but  there  will 
be  any  amount  of  trinkets  and  gew-gaws  (for 
what  else  are  they,  although  made  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones)  connected  with 
the  Papacy.  Of  natural  curiosities,  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  there  will  be  an 
immense  number.  But  for  the  multitude  of 
pilgrims  who  go  to  Rome,  the  greatest  exposi¬ 
tion  will  be  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
city  of  the  Poi>es,  for  there  are  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  whether  in  iron  that  bound  them,  sword 
that  pierced  them,  axe  that  beheaded  them, 
grid-iron  that  broiled  them,  and  in  the  bones, 
skin,  hair,  blood,  tear-drops— yea,  and  even  in 
the  very  toe-nails— which  once  belonged  to  the 
saints  in  the  flesh.  The  churches  at  Rome  and 
elsewhere  in  the  old  cities  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  world,  are  complete  museums  of  relics, 
which,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
times  in  a  million,  are  gross  impostures.  In  all 
this  we  have  the  saddest  food  for  reflection. 


The  unwonted  activity  infused  among  our 
churches  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  Great 
Britain  in  late  years,  does  not  stop  as  vacation 
time  is  approached.  We  notice  that  a  series 
of  special  evangelistic  serv’ices  were  to  con¬ 
clude  with  Sabbath,  June  18th.  They  were  be¬ 
gun  on  the  previous  Sunday  in  Upper  Nor¬ 
wood  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Robert  Tay¬ 
lor  pastor.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson  (formerly  of 
Chicago),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackray  of  Croydon, 
and  others  took  part  in  them.  The  neighbor¬ 
ing  Presbyterian  ministers  and  office-bearers 
were  invited  to  a  conference  on  spiritual  work 
by  way  of  beginning  the  week-day  services. 


A  LOTE-TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HITCHCOCK. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Since  the  departure  of  William  E.  Dodge, 
no  death  has  given  me  such  a  sudden  shock 
and  pang  as  that  of  our  brilliant  and  beloved 
Brother  Hitchcock.  “  The  trees  of  the  Lord 
are  full  of  sap— the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which 
He  hath  planted.”  There  was  such  a  rich  and 
abounding  life  in  this  noble  man,  such  a  solid¬ 
ity  of  fibre  and  beauty  of  polish,  that  we  can¬ 
not  think  of  him  as  dead;  the  goodly  cedar 
has  only  been  transplanted  to  the  celestial 
climes. 

Of  Prof.  Hitchcock  as  he  sat  in  that  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  chair,  now  so  empty  and  draped 
in  sorrow,  I  cannot  speak ;  his  thousands  of 
pupils  will  pronounce  their  grateful  tributes. 
Let  me  say  a  few,  honest,  loving  words  about 
him  as  a  preacher  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  preach¬ 
er  of  marvellous  acumen  and  spiritual  insight, 
with  a  wide  gift  of  eloquence  from  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  lute  to  the  thunder  of  “  many  wa¬ 
ters.”  The  Church  at  large  knew  but  little  of 
him  as  a  king  of  the  pulpit.  He  seldom  went 
abroad,  and  during  the  last  few  years  his  in¬ 
firm  health  has  permitted  him  to  preach  but 
very  rarely.  But  to  my  own  flock  his  silvery 
voice  has  been  more  familiar  than  to  any  oth¬ 
er  in  this  portion  of  our  land  for  nearly  thirty 
years. 

In  July,  1857,  this  church  was  organized,  and 
in  September  Prof.  Hitchcock  was  invited  to 
come  over  from  the  Union  Seminary,  and  con¬ 
duct  the  Sabbath  services.  He  began  with  a 
few  scores  of  auditors,  but  his  powerful  dis¬ 
courses  soon  attracted  such  a  crowd,  that  the 
chapel  was  enlarged  and  was  then  filled  to 
overflowing.  He  was  then  in  his  splendid 
prime,  and  during  the  fifteen  months  of  his 
ministry  here,  he  delivered  many  of  his  most 
brilliant  and  soul-kindling  discourses.  Those 
who  have  heard  him  only  in  these  later  years 
of  infirm  health,  cannot  fully  appreciate  the 
splendors  of  his  oratory  when  at  his  meridian. 
His  slight,  wiry  figure  was  instinct  with  in¬ 
tense  nerve-power;  through  his  bright,  lus¬ 
trous  eye  flashed  out  the  inward  flame;  his 
keen,  incisive  sentences  were  deliberately  hurl¬ 
ed  forth  like  javelins,  and  he  so  emphasized 
the  last  word  of  each  sentence,  that  it  struck 
the  auditor  with  a  percussion  that  sent  it 
through  and  through. 

During  the  dark  hours  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
delivered  a  magnificent  sermon  in  my  pulpit 
for  Foreign  Missions.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  sermon  he  burst  out  into  these  words: 

“  Just  now  we  are  indeed  walking  up  and  down 
the  furnace  of  a  great  affliction ;  but  the  Son 
of  God  himself  is  with  us  amidst  the  flames, 
and  He  will  see  to  it  that  nothing  shall  perish 
but  our  dross.  It  requires  no  ken  of  prophecy 
to  discern  a  future  now  dawning  on  our  hori¬ 
zon,  over  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  would 
have  clapped  their  hands— a  future  big  with 
all  the  blessings  of  righteousness  and  freedom 
to  the  millions  of  every  clime  and  color  who 
shall  tread  our  favored  shores.  With  this  Sa¬ 
tanic  rebellion  under  our  feet,  we  too  will  soon 
be  ready  for  the  bugles  of  Providence,  sound 
what  march  they  may.  Three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  mankind  at  this  hour  answer  to  the 
Christian  roll-call.  They  hold  in  their  hands 
every  art,  every  science,  and  every  resource  of 
strength  in  existence  on  the  globe.  Already 
they  clasp  the  round  earth  in  their  sbilwart 
arms,  and  it  only  remains  for  them  to  lift  it  up 
and  lay  it  upon  the  bosom  of  its  Lord  !” 

But  it  was  not  the  flashes  of  his  genius  or 
the  music  of  his  periods,  that  charmed  our 
people  most.  It  was  the  rich  Christliness  of 
his  discourses.  He  fed  their  souls.  In  hand¬ 
ling  the  themes  of  experimental  religion,  he 
often  showed  the  keen  insight  of  Horace  Bush- 
nell,  and  the  marrowy  sweetness  of  Archibald 
Alexander.  On  a  certain  communion  Sabbath 
he  drew  a  wonderful  picture  of  all  the  succes¬ 
sive  incidents  of  the  Crucifixion ;  and  when  he 
suddenly  described  the  forgiven  soul  of  the 
penitent  malefactor  as  leaping  forth  with  the 
cry 

“  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul. 

Let  nie  to  Thy  bosom  fly  !  ” 
an  instantaneous  thrill  shot  through  the  house, 
and  the  whole  assembly  broke  into  tears. 

It  is  a  sad,  sad  thought  that  this  melodious 
voice  is  hushed  forever  on  this  earth ;  and  sad¬ 
der  still  that  so  much  of  the  man  has  vanished 
with  him.  Dr.  Hitchcock  will  survive  chiefly 
in  the  hundreds  of  the  Christian  ministers 
whom  he  has  trained.  As  for  his  literary  work, 
a  large  part  of  it  was  confined  to  mere  editing 
of  cyclopaedias,  hymn-books,  etc.,  all  which  a 
man  of  the  tithe  of  his  intellect  and  culture 
could  have  done  as  well.  A  few  brilliant  and 
beautiful  sermons  in  pamphlet  form,  a  bright, 
sagacious  little  book  on  “Socialism,”  and  a 
biography  of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  seems  but 
a  small  legacy  to  be  left  behind  by  a  powerful 
genius  who  lived  to  threescore  and  ten.  It  is 
fervently  hoped  by  us  all  that  the  manuscripts 
of  his  masterly  discourses  and  lectures  on  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  History,  are  in  a  shape  to  be  given 
to  the  press. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  honored  with  his 
intimate  friendship,  it  is  the  loss  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  man  himself  that  is  the  bitter  bereavement. 
What  a  great-hearted,  generous,  genial  bro¬ 
ther  he  was!  I  loved  him  with  all  my  heart. 
Among  all  the  ministers  of  New  York— while 
many  others  are  dear  to  me— he  was  the  near¬ 
est  and  the  dearest  of  them  all.  His  love- 
power  was  as  ardent  as  his  holy  hatred  of  the 
wrong;  his  conversation  was  as  fertilizing  as 
the  Nile.  The  delightful  talks  we  enjoyed  a 
year  or  two  ago  as  we  paced  the  decks  or  sat 
under  the  awnings  of  the  “Aurania,”  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Nor  will  the  precious 
truths  which  he  has  often  given  to  my  people 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  ever  fade  from 
their  memory.  Alas!  his  “apples  of  gold” 
are  all  the  more  precious  because  the  “  basket 
of  silver”  is  now  shattered  by  the  stroke  of 
death. 

I  close  this  love-tribute  in  the  same  words 
with  which  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  closed  his 
magnificent  sermon  on  the  meeting  again  of 
Christ’s  redeemed  ones  after  the  final  Resur¬ 
rection  :  “  We  shall  meet  them  all— venerable 
sire,  tender  mother,  the  sweet,  sweet  child; 
we  shall  meet  them  all.  We  shall  meet  them, 
not  as  shadows  meet  shadows  flitting  in  dim 
twilight  through  vast  spaces,  but  as  man 
meets  man,  as  conqueror  meets  conqueror- 
all  clothed  in  white  and  waving  our  palm- 
branches  as  we  march  and  sing  ‘  Unto  Him 
who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
His  own  blcod,  be  glory  and  dominion  forever 
and  ever!  Amen.’” 


The  Rev.  William  K.  Tully,  formerly  of 
Florida,  where  he  did  a  good  work,  and  lately 
of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  appointed  to  a 
chaplaincy  in  the  United  States  Army  by  the 
President,  has  just  entered  upon  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  at  the  cavalry  depot,  Jef¬ 
ferson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where 
correspondents  may  now  address  him. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  IN  SIDON. 

We  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  private  letter  of  Rev.  James  S. 
Dennis,  D.D.,  in  regard  to  the  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries  on  the  shore  of  ancient  Phoenicia, 
which  are  now  exciting  so  much  interest  in  the 
learned  world : 

"  Beirut,  Syria,  June  9, 1887. 

“  The  excavations  and  discoveries  at  Sidon 
still  continue  with  remarkable  results.  The 
number  of  sarcophagi  at  present  brought  to 
light,  is  eighteen,  and  some  of  them  are  most 
magnificent,  and  will  rank  high  among  archae¬ 
ological  treasures.  They  are  of  enormous 
size,  and  the  sculpture  is  elaborate  and  in  per¬ 
fect  preservation.  Upon  one  of  them  alone 
there  are  eighteen  almost  detached  statues, 
about  three  feet  in  height,  without  a  single 
scratch,  and  of  pure  marble. 

“  The  most  remarkable  of  them  has  just 
come  to  light  last  week.  It  is  an  ancient 
Phoenician  sarcophagus,  which  had  never  been 
opened,  and  contained  a  mummy  and  a  large 
amount  of  jewelry  of  great  value.  The  mum¬ 
my,  when  unrolled,  was  found  to  be  the  body 
of  a  man  in  middle  life,  and  the  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation  was  astonishing.  The  features,  and 
in  fact  the  entire  body,  were  intact ;  the  flesh 
was  tender,  and  yielded  to  pressure ;  and  teeth, 
hair,  and  viscera  were  all  in  place.  Upon  the 
outside  of  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  is  an  in¬ 
scription  of  seven  and  a  half  lines  in  Phoeni¬ 
cian  characters,  and  also  one  in  Egyptian  hie¬ 
roglyphics.  This  bi-llngual  inscription  of  such 
an  ancient  date,  excites  great  expectations. 
We  shall  have  to  wait  to  have  it  deciphered 
by  the  savants  before  we  can  know  the  full 
value  of  the  statements  it  contains.  The  sar¬ 
cophagus  is  of  black  basalt  such  as  comes 
from  Egypt,  and  it  may  have  been  made  in 
Egypt  by  order  from  Sidon.  The  date  of  it  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  yet.  It 
may  jje  anywhere  from  800  to  1500  B.  C.,  and 
even  older.  This  strange  being,  who  has  been 
brought  forth  literally  from  the  tomb  of  the 
ages  to  face  the  nineteenth  century— who  is 
he?  What  if  he  should  bo  Ethbaal,  ‘King  of 
the  Zidonians  ’  and  father  of  Jezebel,  or  some 
older  king  who  flourished  in  the  earlier  days 
of  ‘  Great  Zidon  ’  ?  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  was  a  royal  or  princely  character. 

“The  value  of  this  enormous  find  is  rough¬ 
ly  estimated  as  approgehing  a  sum  not  far 
from  $800,000.  One  of  the  European  Consuls 
in  Beirut  has  offered  $25,000  for  one  of  the  sar¬ 
cophagi.  It  was  not  accepted,  and  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  a«e  boxing  the  entire  lot,  and 
have  sent  a  special  steamer  to  transport  them 
to  Constantinople. 

“  The  discovery  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Ash- 
munazer  in  1855,  just  outside  of  Sidon,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  important  event.  It  also  had  a 
Phoenician  inscription  of  twenty-two  lines,  and 
several  interesting  data  were  gathered  from  it. 
This  is  a  far  more  marv’ellous  and  magnificent 
upturning  of  old  Sidonian  remains. 

“  The  excavations  still  continue,  and  other 
treasures  may  he  brought  to  light.  A  Gov¬ 
ernment  official  (Hamdy  Bey)  from  Constan¬ 
tinople,  is  superintending  the  operations. 
These  are  days  of  great  archaeological  won¬ 
ders.  Think  of  the  old  Pharaohs  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  Boulak  Musejjin^  in  Cairo!  ” 


A  BEAUTIFUL  MEMORIAL  SERVICE. 

Washington,  June  27,  1897. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Where  is  not  Dr.  Hopkins 
remembered  ?  You  will  be  glad  to  know  of  a 
quiet  but  very  pleasant  service  held  here  at 
the  Capital  as  a  joint  memorial  of  Dr.  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  Hitchcock.  It  was  at  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant  on  Thursday  evening.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Hamlin,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
and  one  who  had  sustained  very  close  and 
dear  relations  with  him.  The  last  public  ser¬ 
vice  perhaps  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  performed 
in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  where  he  offi¬ 
ciated  at  the  communion  service  in  May,  only 
a  few  days  before  he  left  Washington  for  his 
home.  Very  appropriately,  therefore.  Dr. 
Hamlin  made  his  usual  Thursday  evening 
meeting  a  memorial  of  the  two  eminent  men. 
Dr.  Hamlin  spoke  as  a  loving  student  might 
of  a  teacher  such  as  Dr.  Hitchcock,  bringing 
out  the  distinctive  traits  of  his  character,  so 
as  to  present  him  very  vividly  to  those  pres¬ 
ent.  His  words  in  regard  to  Dr.  Hopkins  were 
few,  yet  showed  a  just  and  high  appreciation, 
though  ho  had  never  met  him  until  his  recent 
visit  to  the  Capital.  The  address  in  regard  to 
Dr.  Hopkins  had  been  assigned  to  Prof.  Egle- 
ston,  formerly  associated  with  him  at  Williams 
College,  and  now  a  member  of  Dr.  Hamlin’s 
congregation,  who  spoke  of  that  last  commun¬ 
ion  service  in  the  very  room  where  they  were 
now  assembled,  and  of  his  brief  discourse  at 
the  communion  table,  in  which  he  dwelt  on 
the  family  relation  of  Christians.  Quoting  the 
words  “  Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  earth 
and  heaven  is  named,”  he  showed  how  this 
family  relation  bound  Christians  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  tkeir  common  Lord,  a  theme  at 
which  the  heart  of  the  noble  President  kin¬ 
dled  ;  and  many  remember  how,  after  repeat¬ 
ing  the  words  “  Heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ,”  he  exclaimed  almost  in  ecstacy 
“What  a  glorious  inheritance!”  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  already  a  foretaste  of  that  heaven¬ 
ly  society  into  which  ho  was  so  soon  to  enter. 
Prof.  Egleston  portrayed  the  character  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  as  he  had  known  it,  dwelling  special¬ 
ly  upon  its  profoundly  Christian  spirit,  and 
closed  by  saying  that  the  life  of  such  a  man 
w'as  an  unanswerable  argument  for  immor¬ 
tality  and  for  the  Christian  faith. 


OUR  COLORED  BRETHREN. 

Are  not  our  friends  of  the  Southern  Assem¬ 
bly  fighting  a  man  of  straw  when  they  insist 
that  Christian  recognition  of  our  colored  breth¬ 
ren  must  inevitiibly  lead  to  intermarriage  ? 
For  many  years  we  at  the  North  have  extend¬ 
ed  the  hand  to  the  brother  in  black,  if  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  household  of  faith.  Yet  who  can 
point  to  a  single  intermarriage  in  consequence  ? 
If  any  such  case  there  be,  let  it  be  cited. 

Here  in  W’ashington  are  a  number  of  colored 
men  who  have  acquired  wealth,  and  who  give 
their  families  fair  educational  privileges.  They 
send  them  to  Catholic  boarding-schools  in  Bal¬ 
timore  ;  and  thanks  to  our  excellent  public 
schools,  and  still  more  to  the  superior  Miner 
School,  exclusively  for  colored  girls,  the  best 
of  instruction  can  be  had  at  home.  Already 
not  a  few  young  women  have  become  intelli¬ 
gent,  some  even  accomplished ;  and  of  these, 
not  alone  the  daughters  of  the  well  to-do  are 
gradually  but  surely  rising,  but  also  some  who 
win  the  coveted  culture  by  honest  toil. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  can  be  substantiated 
that  these  girls  are  occasionally  approached 
by  white  men  with  offers  of  marriage,  notably 
those  whose  fathers  are  understood  to  hold  a 
good  bank  account ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  per¬ 
sons  who  are  in  a  position  to  speak  authorita¬ 


tively,  that  such  offers  are  not  only  unwel¬ 
come,  but  are  often  peremptorily  repelled. 

In  this  city  colored  persons  have  always 
been  admitted  to  one  of  the  prominent  church¬ 
es  ;  yet  after  gaining  sufficient  numbers,  these 
have  withdrawn  and  formed  a  church  of  their 
own,  providing  a  neat  house  of  worship.  This 
not  at  all  of  compulsion,  but  because  prefer¬ 
ring  to  go  by  themselves. 

Our  anxious  Southern  brethren  may  not 
have  witnessed  how  self-respect,  together  with 
respect  for  their  own  color,  most  surely  comes 
to  the  proscribed  race  under  favorable  auspi¬ 
ces.  The  question  may  be  resolved  to  this 
point :  Is  it  positively  dangerous  to  do  right  ? 

X.  A. 


Apologetics;  or  The  Sdentifle  Vindication  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  By  J.  H.  A.  Ebrani,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Translated 
by  Rev.  Winiani  Stuart,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  John  McPher¬ 
son,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  1886.  Vol.  II.  1887.  $3  each. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  ground  already 
surveyed  by  Ebrard  in  his  two  volumes.  Af¬ 
ter  an  Introduction  on  Apologetics,  the  first 
part  discusses  Christian  truth  according  to  the 
facts  of  nature  and  of  consciousness,  taking  up 
in  the  first  section  the  moral  law,  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  and  the  ethical  law ;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  section  taking  up  sin,  and  in  the  third,  re¬ 
demption.  Then  follow's  a  refutation  of  sys¬ 
tems  opposed  to  Christian  truth,  such  as  the 
mechanistic,  the  teleophobe,  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  descent,  the  denial  of  the  freedom  of 
the  w'ill  and  moral  statistics,  and  the  pantheis¬ 
tic  philosophy.  The  second  part  discusses  his¬ 
torical  Christianity  in  its  organic  connection 
with  the  general  history  of  religion,  taking  up 
(as  far  as  the  second  volume  goes)  the  relig¬ 
ions  of  men,  that  is,  of  Aryan  Indians,  of  the 
Iranians,  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Egyptians,  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Heathen  Semites,  and  of 
the  half-civilized  and  savage  races.  A  third 
volume  will  complete  the  work. 

Ebrard  in  his  evangelical  tendencies  ranks 
with  J.  P.  Lange  and  K.  R.  Hagenbach.  Ho 
holds  a  radical  form  of  the  modern  doctrine  of 
Kenosis,  mainttiining  that  the  Logos  had  a 
double  life,  that  in  the  Trinity,  and  that  in  the 
manhood  of  Christ ;  w'ith  many  other  German 
theologians  he  has  argued  for  an  incarnation 
irrespective  of  the  fact  of  sin.  Ho  distinguish¬ 
ed  justification  into  two  acts:  one,  the  foren¬ 
sic,  the  act  of  the  Father ;  the  other,  the  sub¬ 
jective,  the  act  of  the  Son,  identical  with  His 
indw’elling.  He  taught  a  mystical  view  of  the 
Sacraments  as  conveying  the  theanthropic  life 
of  Christ,  a  view  that  seized  for  awhile  a  wing 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  well  to  hold  in  mind  these  and  other 
theological  traits  while  reading  him.  The  first 
impression  these  elaborate  volumes  give,  is 
that  of  the  ample  knowledge  the  author  has  of 
the  literatures  of  each  of  the  topics  of  his  ar¬ 
guments.  The  second  is  the  close  texture  as 
well  as  the  great  breadth  of  the  argument  it¬ 
self.  The  third  is  the  trenchant  style,  the  pat 
Illustrations,  the  grim  humor,  and  the  fine 
scorn  that  color  the  argument  and  brighten  it 
to  the  dullest  eyes.  The  same  witty  sarcasm 
that  Ebrard  once  flung  at  those  who  turned 
the  Gospel  of  John  into  a  romance— “At  that 
time  it  came  to  pass— that  nothing  came  to 
pass”— he  indulges  in  the  depths  of  the  grav¬ 
est  reasoning.  His  borrowing  from  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  design  in  nature  the  opprobrious  name 
teleophobia,  is  an  instance  of  his  humor.  He 
delights  in  the  refutation  of  materialistic  met¬ 
aphysics,  but  he  positively  revels  in  the  over¬ 
throw'  of  materialistic  science,  Darwin  and 
Haeckel  finding  in  Ebrard  an  antagonist  who 
forces  the  fighting,  and  laughs  at  them  while 
he  deals  his  blow's.  His  shout  “Nonsense!” 
is  heard  in  the  face  of  famous  theories  and 
famous  men  as  well,  and  semi-skeptical  folks, 
who  have  been  awed  by  great  names  into  the 
attitude  of  an  interrogation  point  before  the 
clearest  notes  of  consciousness,  history,  and 
Scripture,  will  find  Ebrard  a  tonic  regimen, 
good  for  the  health  of  their  faith.  Whether 
as  a  defence  of  the  eternal  presuppositions  of 
Christian  truth,  or  of  its  historical  character, 
Ebrard ’s  great  work  may  be  commended  to  the 
library  of  every  theological  thinker. 

Episodes  in  a  Life  of  Adventubk,  or  Moss  from  n 
Rolling  Stone.  By  Laurence  Oliphant.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Bros.  1887.  $1.25. 

A  diplomat,  a  confidential  agent  in  affairs  of 
State,  a  traveller  who  had  the  entree  behind 
the  scenes,  Mr.  Oliphant  has  been  in  a  way  to 
make  a  record  of  remarkable  episodes  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  social  life.  This  narrative  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  over  the  world  is  intensely  interest¬ 
ing,  especially  as  he  often  reveals  the  inner 
springs  of  movements  that  have  puzzled  the 
public  mind.  He  winds  up  the  story  of  his  life 
by  a  few  pages  on  “  the  moral  of  it  all.”  The 
world,  says  this  “  globe  trotter,”  assumes  to 
him  the  “  aspect  of  a  gigantic  lunatic  asylum.” 
He  is  sick  of  it,  and  turns  to  the  study  of  mag¬ 
netism,  hypnotism,  and  spiritualism,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  he  declares  to  be  encouraging. 
Poor  man !  He  is  sure  to  be  once  more  disap¬ 
pointed. 

Memoir  of  Robert  Moffat.  By  M.  L  Wilder.  Chi¬ 
cago:  Woman’s  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Northwest.  1887.  30  cents. 

Mrs.  Wilder  has  condensed,  with  little  liter¬ 
ary  skill,  into  ninety-three  pages,  “  Labors 
and  Scenes  in  South  Africa”  and  John  Mof¬ 
fat’s  Memoij  of  his  father.  The  titlepaje  in¬ 
dicates  that  this  is  one  of  a  series  of  mission¬ 
ary'  books.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for 
primers  of  missions,  in  order  to  reduce  bulky 
volumes  to  a  readable  size  for  mission  bands 
and  Sunday-school  libraries.  If  so,  let  the 
most  experienced  publishers  find  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  hands  for  this  important  work. 

Our  Sovereign  Lady.  By  the  author  of  English 
Hearts  and  English  Hands,  New  York:  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Co.  1887.  50  cents. 

This  brief  account  of  Queen  Victoria  is  very 
well  written,  and  well  worth  reading;  but  the 
sixth  chapk*r  on  the  reign  of  Christ,  is  out  of 
place  and  intrusive. 

Practical  Piety.  By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  Chicago: 
C.  H.  Kerr  A  Co.  1887.  30  cents. 

From  the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  these 
four  discourses,  delivered  in  the  Central  Music 
Hall,  Chicago,  contain  a  good  deal  of  truth ; 
but  here  and  there  the  sentiment  becomes 
sentimentalism,  the  emotion  degenerates  into 
gush.  The  texts  are  mere  mottoes  for  natu¬ 
ralistic  talk,  though  now  and  then  the  talk  is 
very  good. 

The  Faith  that  makes  Faithful.  By  William  C. 
Gannett  and  Jenkins  Lioyd  Jones.  Chicago:  C.  H. 
Kerr  A  Co.  1887.  50  cents. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  this  book :  Excel¬ 
lent  thoughts,  apt  stories,  a  humane  spirit,  but 
no  magnifying  of  Christ  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  Dr.  Holmes,  quoted  in  Obiter  Dicta, 
says  that  “  mild  orthodoxy,  ripened  in  Unita¬ 
rian  sunshine,  is  a  very  agreeable  aspect  of 
Christianity.”  It  is,  to  an  unawakened  con¬ 
science  ;  but  to  a  convicted  sinner,  it  is  only  a 
human  aspect  of  Christianity,  and  not  the  Di¬ 
vine  reality,  and  to  him  Unitarian  sunshine  is 
only  Arctic  moonshine. 


History  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass.,  during  its  First  Halt  Century,  1837-1887. 
By  Mrs.  Sarah  O.  (Locke)  Stow.  Published  by  the 
Seminary.  1887.  $2.25. 

The  Christian  who  loves  good  society  enters 
in  this  volume  the  highest  circles  of  grace,  and 
finds  in  all  its  members  a  strength  to  his  faith 
and  a  stimulus  to  his  zeal.  The  life  of  Mary 
Lyon  and  her  successors,  the  story  of  the 
school  and  the  testimonies  of  its  pupils,  are 
really  a  chapter  in  the  annals  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  in  this  country,  or  the  history  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  fought  and  won  by  consecrated  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  volume  sure  to  interest  a  circle 
far  wider  than  that  of  the  graduates  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  It  is  well  written,  largely  illustrat¬ 
ed,  and  makes  a  handsome  volume.  It  can  be 
ordered  at  the  Seminary. 

Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World.  By  Henry 
Wood.  Boston :  Lee  A  Shepard.  1887, 

Nearly  all  the  questions  that  grow  out  of  la¬ 
bor  in  its  individual  and  corporate  capacity, 
are  considered  in  this  little  book  in  a  fresh, 
simple,  thoughtful  way,  and  its  perusal  by  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe  would  be  useful  to  both. 
It  is  wise  to  remind  doctrinaires  on  both  sides, 
that  human  nature  and  natural  law  must  be 
reckoned  with,  and  that  though  thrust  out  by 
the  fork  of  the  corporation  on  the  one  side,  or 
the  fork  of  individualism  on  the  other  side, 
their  return  is  certain.  Wage-earners  espe¬ 
cially  will  be  profited  by  the  author’s  reason¬ 
ing.  Profit-sharing  is  his  main  suggestion  in 
the  way  of  cure  of  evils. 

Seamen’s  Manual  for  Public  and  Private  Worship. 
New  York:  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society.  1887, 
30  cents. 

The  tunes  of  this  manual  are  the  solid  and 
familiar  ones  known  to  all  churches,  the 
hymns  are  well  chosen  for  use  on  land  and 
sea,  and  there  are  forms  of  prayer  for  morning 
and  evening  service,  and  for  special  occasions. 
It  is  made  by  good  taste,  is  well  bound,  and 
will  prove  useful. 

A  Nameless  Nobleman.  By  Jane  Q.  Austin.  Boston; 
Ticknor  A  Co.  1887.  50  cents. 

This  is  the  seventeenth  edition  of  a  striking 
story,  and  is  just  the  romance  for  seaside  or 
mountain  vacation  hours. 

A  Key  to  Cooking.  By  Catherine  Owen.  Springfield, 
Mass. :  Clark  VV.  Bryan  A  Co.  1887.  25  cents. 

A  practical  treatise  that  has  a  mission  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  palate  and  digestive  tract  of  many 
who  are  afflicted  with  ignorant  cookery. 

Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War.  No.  1. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Co.  50  cents. 

“  The  Century  ”  War  articles,  with  additions 
both  of  text  and  pictures,  are  to  be  issued  in 
thirty-two  numbers,  and  sold  only  by  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Each  part  will  contain  ninety-six  pages, 
and  the  whole  will  make  four  volumes  of  768 
page.s  each.  The  page  is  large  octavo,  and  the 
first  number,  in  print,  i)aper,  illustrations,  and 
letterpress,  predicts  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  popular  subscription  books  ever  issued. 

A  Humble  Romance  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mary 
E.  Wilkins.  Now  York  :  Harper  A  Bros.  1887. 

These  stories  are  all  of  humble  life,  have  the 
flavor  of  its  quaint  dialect,  and  are  true  to  its 
conditions.  Only  an  artistic  hand  could  have 
written  them,  and  they  will  make  delightful 
reading  for  the  Summer  hours. 

Seed-thoughts  from  Robert  Browning.  Selected 
and  Arranuod  by  Mary  E.  Bart.  Chicago:  C.  H.  Kerr 
A  Co.  1887.  50  cents. 

Those  who  cannot  or  will  not  read  Brown¬ 
ing,  will  find  many  of  his  best  thoughts  in 
this  little  book,  which  has  reached  a  third  edi¬ 
tion. 

Progress  from  Poverty.  By  Giles  B.  Stebblns.  Chi¬ 
cago  :  C.  H.  Kerr  A  Co.  1887.  25  cents. 

This  is  a  real  answer  to  Henry  George— to 
his  statistics,  assumptions,  and  arguments. 

The  Church  Review  for  June  opens  with  a 
thoughtful  article  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Harriman  on 
Beneficiary  Education  for  the  Ministry.  It  is 
shown  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  ministers  have  to  be  aided  in  their  studies, 
and  the  principle  of  the  Education  Societies  is 
strongly  defended.  The  Hon.  Hugh  W.  Shef- 
fey  concludes  his  eloquent  plea  for  retaining 
the  name  “Protestant  Episcopal.”  He  says: 
“  We  might  probably  conciliate  some  Roman¬ 
ists  or  Romeward-bound  Catholic  Churchmen, 
by  striking  out  the  word  ‘Protestant’  from 
our  title ;  but  millions  of  sincere  and  outspoken 
Protestants  will  be  driven  from  us  by  the 
change.” 

The  Expositor  for  June  is  of  great  value.  Dr. 
Marcus  Dods  discusses  the  Book  of  Esther. 
Rev.  C.  Gore  criticises  Dr.  Sanday  on  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  pleading  for 
recognition  of  “the  substantial  identity  of  the 
later  Church  ministry  with  the  Apostolic.” 
Rev.  W.  H.  Simcox  examines  the  New  Theory 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  question  of  possible  in¬ 
terpolations  in  its  text.  Dr.  Maclaren  contin¬ 
ues  his  exquisite  study  of  the  Epistle  to  Phile¬ 
mon.  Dr.  Westcott  continues  his  papers  enti¬ 
tled  Some  Lessons  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
New  Testament.  Dr.  Schaff  begins  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  German  and  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Revisions  of  the  Bible. 

The  Homiletic  Magazine  for  June  has  a  second 
paper  in  the  Symposium  on  the  Reunion  of 
Christendom.  Its  author.  Rev.  Charles  Wil¬ 
liams.  the  President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  first 
criticises  Lord  Nelson’s  paper,  and  then  argues 
for  “  the  reunion  of  Christians  rather  than  of 
Christendom,”  and  is  confident  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  Rev.  W.  Garrett  Horder  is  very 
suggestive  on  the  Relation  between  the  Heal¬ 
ing  Art  and  Christianity.  He  attributes  the 
superior  medical  skill  of  Christian  lands  to 
several  causes:  1,  the  higher  estimate  set  on 
human  life;  2,  the  feeling  of  brotherhood 
among  men ;  3,  the  softening  of  our  natures 
by  the  Christian  faith  ;  4,  the  Christian  liber¬ 
ality  that  multiplied  the  means  of  cure.  Dr. 
J.  Oswald  Dykes  continues  his  lucid  theologi¬ 
cal  and  homiletical  unfolding  of  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Romans.  This  is  an  able  number  of 
a  most  useful  magazine. 

The  July  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Artis 
accompanied  by  a  Jubilee  number,  reproduc¬ 
ing  forty-five  pictures  illustrating  events  in  the 
life  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  a  beautiful  me¬ 
mento  of  her  reign. 

NKW  pi;bi.icatioivs. 

O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York :  Told  at  Tuxedo.  By  A* 

M.  Emory. - The  American  Electoral  Hyetem.  By  Charles 

A  o’Nell, LL.B. - Columbus;  or,  a  Hero  of  the  New  World. 

An  Hlstor.cal  Play.  By  D.  S.  Preston. - The  Fishery  Ques¬ 

tion.  By  Charles  Isham. 

Cassell  A  Company,  New  York :  The  Diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys.  1664-1665.  National  Library  Series. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, Philadelphia:  People 

and  Pastor.  By  Kov.  Thomas  Murphy,  D.D _ The  Duty 

of  the  Church  In  the  Conflict  betweeir*Capltal  and  Labor. 
By  Kev.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  D.D. 

Harper  fc  Brothers,  New  York;  Bar  Harbor  Days.  By 

Mrs.  BurUin  Harrison. - The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man. 

By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D. - English  Mon  of  Leliers. 

John  Keats.  By  Sidney  Colrln. - A  Choice  of  Chance.  A 

novel  by  William  Dodson.  Franklin  Stiuare  Library. 

Fords,  Howard  A  Uull>ert,  New  York:  Norway  Nlgbls 
and  Hu.selan  Days.  By  S.  M.  Henry  Davis. 

Whittel  A  Shepperstin,  Richmond,  Va.  :  Baptism  Mode- 
Studies.  By  Rev.  Herbert  H.  Hawes,  D.D. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  A  Co., Chicago :  The  Sailing  of  King  Olaf, 
and  other  poems.  By  Alice  W.  Brolberton. 

Funk  A  Wagnalls,  Now  York:  Saratoga  Chips  and  Carls¬ 
bad  Wafers  By  Nathan  SbeiiparU. - Methods  of  Church 

Work.  Religious,  Social,  and  Financial.  By  Rey.  Sylvanus 
Stahl,  A.M. 

Periodicals  for  June:  Boshin— The  Musical  Herald.  Eda- 
caUon.  Wide  Awake.  For  July:  New  York  —  Scribner's 
Magazine,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Homiletic  Beylew, 
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A  SCHOLAR’S  TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  TEACHER. 


By  Ber.  8.  W,  Pratt. 

President  Hopkins  is  dead.  This  was  told 
me  by  one  who  first  read  the  morning  paper 
of  Saturday,  June  18th.  Such  news  was  not 
unexpected  of  one  at  his  age,  although  there 
was  good  reason  to  hope  that  he  might  reach 
fourscore  and  ten.  But  the  news  did  not  affect 
us  as  I  supposed  it  would.  It  did  not  make 
him  any  the  less  living,  and  to  me  he  is  not 
dead,  and  cannot  be.  I  may  never  see  his  be¬ 
nignant  face  and  bis  stalwart  frame  again,  but 
that  does  not  make  him  dead.  Should  I  look 
into  his  grave  as  to  day  they  lay  his  precious 
dust  away,  I  would  say.  He  is  not  dead,  he 
lives.  He  is  immortal.  He  lives  in  me,  is  a 
part  of  my  life,  and  so  long  as  I  live,  he  will 
live  as  truly  as  I  live.  Not  only  do  his  works 
follow  him,  but  there  is  life  in  them,  because 
he  so  made  himself  a  part  of  others,  so  im¬ 
parted  himself  to  them,  so  moulded  and  guid¬ 
ed  and  trained  their  lives,  that  they  are  a  part 
of  his  life.  The  same  is  also  true  of  those  who 
read  his  books.  They  cannot  be  the  same  af¬ 
ter  reading  them,  but  have  received  something 
of  his  thought  and  being  into  theirs.  I  can 
see  him  now  as  he  used  to  walk  wrapt  in  med¬ 
itation,  his  head  bent  towards  the  ground,  and 
perhaps  unconsciously  kicking  a  stone  before 
him ;  or  I  can  see  him  straighten  up  and  throw 
his  head  back  when  some  great  thought  had 
taken  possession  of  him,  and  I  can  see  bis  long 
arms  striking  out  awkwardly,  but  forcibly,  in 
a  gesture  which  added  power  to  the  thought. 

For  no  other  man  did  I  have  such  reverence. 
Mentally  and  spiritually  he  was  almost  my  fa¬ 
ther.  Gen.  Garfield’s  tribute  to  him  will  be 
seconded  by  all  his  students.  Much  as  we 
owed  to  the  other  professors,  he  was  Williams 
College.  No  other  teacher  so  impressed  us, 
although  we  have  been  privileged  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  other  Gamaliels.  We  never  have  read 
Psalm  xxxvii.  37,  “Mark  the  perfect  man,” 
without  thinking  of  him. 

Who  of  us  can  forget  that  first  recitation 
when  he  took  our  class  the  first  time  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  senior  year  ?  “  Young  men,  we  are 
going  to  study  man  this  year.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  your  college  course  has  been  prepara¬ 
tory  to  this.  The  study  of  the  sciences  has 
preceded  this.  You  have  studied  man  in  his 
relations  to  what  is  below  him  and  around 
him.  Now  you  will  study  man  in  himself  and 
in  his  relations  to  other  men,  and  to  God  above 
him.”  This  was  the  substance  of  the  work  he 
laid  out  before  us,  and  no  words  of  mine  can 
describe  the  richness  of  that  study.  First  he 
gave  us  a  short  course  in  Anatomy,  with  the 
skeleton  and  manakin  in  connection  with  Pa- 
ley’s  Natural  Theology,  and  taught  us  to  look 
up  from  nature  to  nature’s  God.  But  the  text¬ 
book  was  always  to  guide  us  in  our  study, 
rather  than  to  guide  him  in  the  class-room. 
By  his  remarkable Socratic  method,  he  brought 
out  the  truth  until  we  saw  it  clearly,  and  had 
thought  it  out  for  ourselves.  No  student  of 
his  ever  hesitated  for  the  proof  of  the  Being  of 
God.  Then  he  took  up  Mental  Philosophy, 
and  led  us  through  the  new  world  within  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  to  me  it  was  like  the  revelation  of 
a  new  life,  when  he  brought  out  clearly  the 
difference  between  body  and  spirit,  and  made 
me  realize  as  never  before  that  I  was  a  spirit. 
It  will  be  difficult  for  his  students  to  have  a 
gross  and  material  conception  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion. 

But  the  crowning  study  was  the  Catechism. 
I  have  full  notes  of  these  recitations,  and  of  a 
course  of  theological  sermons  preached  in  the 
new  chapel,  and  I  know  of  no  other  so  clear 
and  suggestive  a  body  of  divinity.  This  Cate¬ 
chism  recitation,  he  himself  told  me,  was  the 
only  one  he  was  ever  requested  by  a  class  to 
continue  beyond  the  hour.  One  of  my  class¬ 
mates,  who  was  for  special  reasons  excused 
from  Saturday’s  recitations,  found  these  so  in¬ 
teresting  that  he  would  not  take  advantage  of 
his  liberty.  The  recitation  on  the  first  ques¬ 
tions  was  a  remarkable  one,  in  which  he 
brought  out  the  idea  of  ends,  and  the  relations 
of  ends  to  happiness.  The  idea  that  man’s 
chief  end  was  to  glorify  God,  and  that  he  would 
thus  best  bless  himself,  was  the  basis  of  his 
“law  of  love,  and  love  as  a  law,”  and  in  no 
other  work  on  Moral  Suasion  than  his,  do  we 
find  more  clearly  and  practically  set  forth 
man’s  relations  to  man.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
his  “Outline  Study  of  Man  ”  and  “The  Scrip¬ 
tural  Idea  of  Man,”  grew  out  of  his  class-room 
teachings. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  lesson  in  Cate¬ 
chism  was  that  on  the  question  of  the  Trinity, 
and  I  find  nowhere  else  so  satisfactory  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  that  doctrine  as  in  my  notes.  He  first 
made  plain  the  fact  that  it  was  wholly  a  Bible 
doctrine,  and  was  to  be  believed  because  there 
taught;  then  he  turned  abruptly  away,  as  it 
seemed  at  first,  to  show  the  relation  between 
reason  and  faith,  and  I  can  see  his  eye  twinkle 
as  one,  now  a  distinguished  Doctor  of  Divini¬ 
ty,  answered  with  great  certainty  his  <iuestion 
“Will  you  believe  what  you  can’t  under¬ 
stand  ?  ”  “  No  sir.”  He  soon  backed  out  from 
this  position,  being  matie  to  see  that  belief  de¬ 
pended  on  evidence.  Thus  we  were  led  to  see 
the  limits  of  knowledge  and  its  progressive¬ 
ness.  Altogether  this  was  the  most  fruitful 
hour  I  ever  spent.  His  lectures  on  the  Ten 
Commandments,  as  he  showed  their  order  and 
scope,  have  left  an  abiding  impression. 

Two  ideas  ran  through  all  his  teachings: 
the  importance  of  man,  and  that  character 
makes  the  man.  An  illustration  of  the  first  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  presented  an  immense 
cliff,  which  was  dug  and  blasted  away  at  infin¬ 
ite  pains  for  the  one  priceless  diamond  in  its 
oentre.  Such  was  man  in  this  world.  His 
reading  of  Proverbs  xxii.  6,  was  not  only  a 
specimen  of  the  meaning  he  would  bring  out 
of  a  word  by  the  emphasis  put  on  it,  but  also 
contained  the  philosophy  of  his  success  as  a 
teacher.  “  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,”  &c.  Here  was  the  method  and  the 
promise  of  his  work.  He  was  a  trainer  of  mind 
second  to  none,  and  this  it  was  that  distin¬ 
guished  him  from  other  teachers.  Everything 
he  touched  he  made  clear,  and  one  saw  it  in 
all  its  bearings  and  from  its  foundations.  In¬ 
deed,  his  style  was  so  simple  and  clear,  that 
many  who  heard  him  for  the  first  time  were 
disappointed  in  him.  Like  no  other  preacher 
I  ever  heard,  he  revealed  me  to  myself,  and 
made  mo  see  clearly  what  I  had  already  known 
in  part,  but  could  never  fully  express.  I  have 
taken  notes  of  a  great  many  speakers,  but  of 
no  other  whom  I  could  follow  so  easily,  or 
whose  thought  I  could  get  so  clearly.  All 
things  considered,  he  was  the  greatest  preach¬ 
er  I  ever  heard  and  the  greatest  man  I  ever 
knew.  When  I  try  to  conceive  of  Gladstone 
“the  grand  old  man,”  the  image  of  President 
Hopkins  comes  before  me,  who  is  to  me  the 
grand  old  man.  Nothing  has  pleased  me  more 
than  to  have  some  Williams’  graduate  come 
to  me  after  hearing  me  preach,  and  ask  if  I 
were  not  one  cf  Mark  Hopkins’  boys,  seeing 
evidence  in  my  mode  of  thinking  that  he  lived 
in  me.  And  the  same  thing  is  remarked  of 
others  of  his  students. 

Words  are  feeble  to  speak  the  reverence  and 
love  of  his  students  for  Mark  Hopkins.  Teach¬ 
er  and  master,  may  some  small  part  of  thy 
mantle  be  our  inheritance. 


HIS  LAST  WORDS  IN  PUBLIC. 

Prof.  B.  D.  Hitchcock’s  Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Dnrfee  High  School  in  Fall  Biver,  Mass.,  Jnne  16, 1887, 
the  day  before  his  death. 

This  occasion  of  itself  suggests  and  determines 
the  subject  of  my  address.  We  are  gathered  in 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  ancient  Commonwealth,  whose 
Chief  Magistrate,  by  his  presence  here  to-day,  is 
lojal  to  one  of  the  oldest  traditions  of  his  high  of¬ 
fice — one  of  the  oldest  traditions  and  also  one  of 
the  best.  Massachusetts  still  knows,  as  she  has 
always  known,  how  to  take  care  of  her  children. 
The  Old  Colony  to-day  takes  special  pride  in  salut¬ 
ing  the  Old  Hay  State. 

You  have  just  heard  the  history  of  this  building 
from  the  first  thought  of  it,  years  ago,  until  to¬ 
day.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  call  attention  to 
its  meaning  and  its  use. 

I.  This  building,  first  of  all,  means  education. 
And  what  is  education  ?  The  familiar  classic 
etymology  of  the  word  should  have  kept  its  mean¬ 
ing  more  vivid  and  more  controlling.  Education 
is  something  very  much  more  than  the  opposite  of 
ignorance;  something  very  much  more  than  the 
mere  knowledge  of  things.  Education  is  develop¬ 
ment.  Not  so  much  what  is  introduced  as  what 
is  inwrought,  and  then  educed ;  no  so  much  what 
is  imparted,  as  what  is  obtained ;  not  so  much 
what  is  put  into  the  understanding,  as  what  is  got¬ 
ten  out  of  it.  The  human  mind  is  not  a  mere  cis¬ 
tern,  catching  the  rain  that  has  fallen  upon  the 
roof ;  but  a  growing  tree  that  draws  the  rain  up 
again  towards  the  sky,  translating  it  into  life. 

The  conceit  of  mere  knowledge  is  something  to 
be  despised  and  shunned.  There  is,  and  there  al¬ 
ways  has  been,  a  knowledge  that  “  puffeth  up.”  It 
was  condemned  long  ago.  And  for  centuries 
Christendom  Is  charged  with  having  been  inspired 
and  ruled  by  the  maxim  that  “  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion.”  This  famous  epigram,  so 
far  as  I  know,  had  no  proper  Christian  parentage. 
It  may  have  been  suggested  by  some  sentences  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  nearly  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago.  But  in  its  current  form  and  in  its  spirit,  it 
Is  certainly  a  sarcasm,  misrepresenting  not  only 
the  Apostle  Paul,  but  the  whole  dominating  genius 
of  our  Christian  history.  Christianity  was  no 
sooner  out  of  its  cradle  than  it  made  straight  for 
the  famous  centers  of  thought  and  culture.  All 
through  the  middle  ages  both  art  and  science 
were  almost  exclusively  Christian.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  medimval  culture  was  quite  exclu¬ 
sively  Christian,  even  the  brilliant  Saracenic  civil¬ 
ization  having  sprouted  from  a  Christian  stock. 

As  for  popular  education,  that  surely  is  not  only 
exclusively  Christian,  but  comparatively  modern, 
having  only  begun  with  Charlemagne  In  the  ninth 
century,  and  rounding  Itself  out  only  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Indisputably  at  first  the  Homan 
Catholic  nations  of  Europe,  a  little  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago,  were  somewhat  dazed  by 
the  new  light  so  suddenly  flashed  abroad  ;  prefer¬ 
ring  Ignorance  to  infidelity,  as  well  they  might. 
Indisputably  the  Protestant  nations  both  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  are  still  ahead  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  nations;  to  some  extent  in  the  higher 
ranges  and  aspirations  of  culture,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  In  the  education  of  the  masses.  But  the 
difference  Is  steadily  diminishing.  In  Italy,  now 
at  last,  and  in  Spain,  as  in  every  other  Roman 
Catholic  country  of  Europe,  the  education  of  the 
masses  Is  made  legally  obligatory.  These  laws 
are  not  yet  everywhere  properly  enforced,  but  they 
are  a  great  gain,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

If  here  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  we 
are  still  leading  the  march  in  popular  education, 
it  Is  partly  because  we  have  no  endurable  alterna¬ 
tive.  What  President  Lincoln  called  “  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  simply  necessitates  the  education  of  us  all. 
For  of  all  tyrants,  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  pop¬ 
ular  majorities  are  the  worst. 

Education,  we  may  well  insist  upon  It,  Is  a  great 
word  and  a  great  thing ;  far  greater  than  mere  en- 
cyclopoodlsts  have  any  idea  of.  It  takes  account 
of  the  whole  constitution  of  man — body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  It  alms  at  rugged  health,  alert  Intelli¬ 
gence,  well-rounded,  staunch,  and  forceful  charac¬ 
ter  ;  not  a  sound  mind  only,  but  a  sound  heart  al¬ 
so,  in  a  sound  body.  It  undertakes  to  teach  men 
not  only  what  to  think,  but  how  to  think ;  and 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves  for  time  and  for 
eternity.  It  can  rest  content  with  nothing  short 
of  sound,  wise,  pure  manhood  and  womanhood ; 
robust,  self-supporting,  self-respecting,  self-de¬ 
fending.  Sobered  by  experience  and  history,  it 
still  hopes  and  still  expects  some  day  to  make  an 
end  of  all  quackeries,  all  demagogisms,  and  all 
fanaticisms,  of  every  grade  and  of  everj-  sort— do¬ 
mestic,  social,  and  religious. 

II.  This  building  means  education  by  the  State. 

It  means,  to  be  sure,  by  reason  of  a  special  en¬ 
dowment,  something  besides  that,  which  will  be 
considered  farther  on.  But  education  by  the  State 
is  one  of  its  pronounced  and  distinctive  meanings. 
It  Is  in  form  a  gift  to  the  municipality  of  Fall 
River.  In  effect  it  is  a  gift  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  It  becomes  apart  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  disturb¬ 
ing  questions  of  our  time.  We  have  already  consid¬ 
ered  what  education  is,  taking  in  the  whole  nature 
and  covering  the  whole  existence  of  man.  We  have 
next  to  consider  the  proper  educational  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  State.  Does  it  Include  all  this  of 
which  we  have  just  been  speaking  ?  Must  the  State, 
or  may  it,  teach  gratuitously  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  ?  Must  the  State,  or  may  it,  teach  re¬ 
ligion  as  well  as  morality  ?  Must  the  State,  or 
may  it,  legislate  for  eternity  as  well  as  for  time  ? 

Vital  problems  are  here  involved,  especially  In 
the  matter  of  religion.  Morality,  we  all  admit.  Is 
essential,  not  merely  to  the  prosperity,  but  the 
very  existence  of  the  State.  But  Is  religion  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  morality  ?  If  so,  which  of  the 
religions  shall  it  be — Judaism,  Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism,  or  Christianity  ?  If  Christianity,  which 
one  of  its  several  forms  ?  Of  its  two  chief  rival 
forms — Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism — 
which  shall  have  the  last  word  ?  Failing  to  agree, 
shall  Roman  Catholics  demand  their  share  of  the 
money  raised,  and  establish  separate  schools  of 
their  own  ?  This  last  Is  already  In  some  quarters 
a  very  practical  and  a  very  burning  question.  If 
the  lines  are  drawn,  battle  offered  and  accepted, 
and  Roman  Catholics  are  voted  down,  will  they 
nevertheless,  at  their  own  expense,  set  up  their 
own  schools  all  the  same,  putting  an  end,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  to  the  public  school  system 
and  all  the  public  school  traditions  of  the  State  ? 
And  then  we  have  also  Jewish  fellow -citizens, 
whose  church  is  that  of  Moses  and  Nehemiah, 
whose  only  Scripture  Is  the  Old  Testament.  What 
shall  be  required  of  them  ?  And  what  may  they 
justly  demand  of  us  ? 

These  questions,  and  the  like  of  these,  must  not 
be  answered  passionately,  without  discussion ; 
must  not  be  narrowly  discussed.  The  twentieth 
century  is  now  only  just  a  little  way  ahead  of  us. 
The  sixteenth  century  is  already  quite  a  long  way 
behind  us.  There  are  some  old  battle  flaera  that 
should  be  hung  up  out  of  reach  ;  some  <>ld  battle- 
cries  that  should  be  heard  no  more.  Let  us  reason 
together,  all  of  us.  Let  us  get  at  the  facts.  Let 
us  settle  principles.  Let  us  distinguish  the  things 
that  differ.  Providence  is  keeping  .school  for  us, 
and  taking  care  of  things.  Very  plain  people  may 
have  very  good  common-sense,  and  so  be  really 
wiser  than  the  philosophers  once  were. 

The  three  institutions  of  human  history  are  the 
Family,  the  Church,  and  the  State.  Of  these 
three,  only  the  first  named,  the  Family,  should 
ever  be  thought  of  as  including  either  of  the  other 
two.  For  a  time,  far  back  near  the  beginning  of 
things,  the  Family  may  easily  have  answered  all 
human  necessities,  both  spiritual  and  social,  both 


eternal  and  temporal.  The  father  could  be  priest, 
schoolmaster,  and  magistrate.  Such  was  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  stadium  of  history.  But  by-and-by,  as 
Family  widened  out  into  Race,  and  Tribe  Into  Na¬ 
tion,  the  sacerdotal  function  and  the  political 
function  would  naturally  become  institutions,  to 
be  known  as  Church  and  State.  And  the  spheres 
of  the  two  would  of  course  be  entirely  distinct. 
Neither  would  be  expected  or  allowed  to  absorb 
the  other.  The  Church  should  not  absorb  the 
State,  as  advocated  by  the  fifth-monarchy  men  of 
the  Cromwellian  time.  Nor  should  the  State  ab¬ 
sorb  the  Church,  as  advocated  by  some  recent 
philosophers  like  Rothe.  For  children,  not  yet  let 
out  upon  the  street,  the  family-life  suffices  In  every 
essential  Interest,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  sa¬ 
cred  and  secular.  For  early  childhood,  parents 
may  be  sacerdotal  enough  to  begin  with.  “  Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep,”  and  “  Now  I  wake  and  see 
the  light,”  may  be  liturgy  enough  to  begin  with. 
Once  let  out  upon  the  street,  children  should  of 
course  begin  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Church,  and 
must  at  all  events,  and  at  any  cost,  be  held  amena¬ 
ble  to  the  State. 

We  are  In  perishing  need  of  definitions.  Crude 
and  nebulous  thinking  is  always  dangerous,  like 
sailing  In  a  fog.  And  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  It 
going  on.  Fundamental  principles  clearly  dis¬ 
cerned,  rigidly  adhered  to,  are  our  only  security. 
We  must  steer  by  the  stars.  We  must  understand 
the  great  historic  Institutions,  what  they  were  meant 
to  accomplish,  and  what  they  must  let  alone. 

As  for  the  State,  its  distinctive  sphere  is  the  visi¬ 
ble  and  temporal.  It  has  no  business  to  metldle 
with  religion  as  such,  any  more  than  to  meddle 
with  theories  of  art  and  science.  The  plea  for 
such  meddling  has  always  been  that  religion  is 
essential  to  morality,  and  that  morality  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  social  prosperity  and  order. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Confuclan  morali¬ 
ty,  which,  essentially,  is  certainly  morality  with¬ 
out  religion,  or,  at  any  rate,  moraiity  with  no 
real  warmth  of  religion  In  It.  And  yet  this  pas¬ 
sionless  morality  has  made  the  Chinese  civiliza¬ 
tion  what  It  is,  and  what  it  has  been  for  thousands 
of  years.  The  Chinese  are  cold-blooded  Mongols 
to  be  sure,  but  still  they  are  human.  Religion  of 
some  more  pronounced  and  energizing  character 
would  have  given  China  a  better  morality,  no 
doubt.  And  there  is  a  great  difference  in  reiig- 
ions,  dictating  better  or  poorer  moralities.  But 
the  State  has  no  business  to  meddle  even  with 
morality,  except  In  its  economic  and  social  asggcts 
and  relations.  In  civil  law,  no  matter  how  im¬ 
moral  a  man  may  be,  if  only  he  keeps  it  to  him¬ 
self.  The  State,  for  example,  forbids  and  pun¬ 
ishes  no  mere  solitary  debauch  at  home ;  it  only 
forbids  and  punishes  the  scandal  and  nuisance  of  a 
debauch  letting  itself  loose  upon  the  street.  The 
solitarj’  debauch  Is  immoral,  surely;  but,  perpe¬ 
trated  inside  of  a  bolted  door,  the  State  lets  It 
alone.  A  horse  thief  was  once  told  that  ho  was  to 
be  hanged,  not  because  he  had  stolen  a  horse,  but 
that  horses  mightnot  be  stolen.  Judaism  forbade 
and  punished  with  death  the  eating  of  blood.  But 
Judaism  was  both  Church  and  State  in  one  visible 
organism.  Not  Church  and  State,  in  distinct  but 
correlated  organisms ;  nor  a  State-Church ;  but  a 
Church-State,  the  invisible  Jehovah  its  real  sov¬ 
ereign,  the  high  priest  His  visible  representative. 

The  ioose  thinking,  stili  so  prevalent.  In  regard 
to  the  educational  responsibility  of  the  State,  Is 
easily  explained.  For  nearly  three  hundred  years 
the  Christian  Church  was  outlawed  by  the  Roman 
State.  Then  Constantine  made  Christianity  the 
religion  of  the  State ;  but  with  the  State  supreme. 
Some  seven  hundred  years  later,  Hildebrand  be¬ 
gan,  in  the  Interest  of  civilization,  the  struggle 
which  issued  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Church. 
Then,  nearly  five  hundred  years  later  still,  the 
Protestant  States  of  Europe,  also  equally  In  tho 
interest  of  civilization,  recovered  the  old  secular 
supremacy,  which  has  lasted  till  now.  TheChurch 
of  England,  for  example,  is  as  much  a  part  of  tho 
organic  life  of  England  as  Parliament  itself.  On 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have  learned,  by  happy 
experience,  that,  in  many  respects,  tho  best  gov¬ 
ernment  is  that  which  governs  least.  Popular 
government  like  ours,  called  self-government,  or 
what  you  will,  implies  consent  and  agreement 
all  round.  There  must  be  no  favored  class,  no 
favored  denomination.  Common  schools,  especial¬ 
ly,  must  be  for  the  common  people,  of  all  classes 
and  conditions,  and  of  all  creeds.  Religious  di¬ 
versities,  whether  of  polity,  of  doctrine,  or  of  wor¬ 
ship,  must  be  respected.  Morality  must,  of 
course,  be  tauglit,  since  tliere  can  be  no  enduring 
prosperity  without  it.  But  how  far  religion  may 
be  taught  as  the  necessary  logicai  basis  of  the 
best  morality,  is  one  of  those  nice  questions  not 
everywhere  and  always  to  be  answered  in  precise¬ 
ly  tho  same  way.  Certainly,  the  more  Thelstic 
our  moral  teaching  Is,  the  better  it  will  be.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Bible,  In  the  poorest  translation  ever 
made  of  it,  is  the  best  of  all  books.  And  lessons 
from  it,  blended  with  song  and  prayer,  should  be 
the  best  possible  introduction  to  the  daily  routine 
of  every  school.  But  good  teachers  of  arithme¬ 
tic,  or  geography,  may  not  be  good  teachers  of  re¬ 
ligion,  or  oven  good  representatives  of  its  simplest 
forms.  Even  the  Bible  may  bo  read  so  carelessly, 
not  to  say  so  irreverently,  as  to  do  vorj’  little  If  any 
good.  In  this  matter  of  religious  observance  and 
instruction,  substance  and  reality  are  worth  fight¬ 
ing  for,  worth  dying  for ;  but  not  mere  names  and 
shadows  of  things. 

Chartered  institutions  of  learning,  and  private 
schools,  chartered  or  unchai  tered,  are  on  a  wholly 
different  footing.  These  may  teach  just  what  they 
please— much  religion,  little  religion,  or  none  at 
all.  Or,  like  our  Theological  Seminaiies,  they 
may  teach  nothing  but  religion  with  its  collaterals. 
And  tho  religion  taught  may  range  all  the  way 
along  from  the  most  gauzy  sentimentality  to  the 
hardest  Alpine  granite  of  Calvinism. 

Our  American  doctrine  of  strict  separation  be¬ 
tween  Church  and  State  implies  no  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  no  necessary  estrangement  even, 
and  no  disparagement  of  either.  Least  of  all  Is 
the  Church  disparaged.  In  different  degrees  In  its 
different  branches,  but  more  or  less  effectively  in 
all  its  branches,  it  represents  the  most  stupendous 
realities  and  interests.  It  articulates  what  all  men 
instinctively  believe  and  feel.  Behind  the  visible 
it  marshals  the  Invisible.  Underneath  all  law  It 
discerns  and  asserts  a  Legislating  Will,  in  every 
whisper  of  conscience  it  hears  the  voice  of  God. 
In  every  moment  of  time  it  recognizes  a  suggestion 
of  eternity.  In  short,  its  office  is  to  teach  us  how 
to  live  and  how  to  die. 

Suppose  now,  in  obedience  to  what  may  be 
deemed  a  present,  if  not  a  permanent  necessity, 
the  religious  teachings  of  the  State  be  reduced  to 
the  simplest  Theism,  and  the  piety  inculcated  be 
onlythatln  which  Jews,  Mohammetlans,  Buddhists, 
and  Cliristi.ins  can  all  agree.  Do  not  therefore  ex¬ 
pect  the  Deluge.  The  Cliurch  survives— an  institu¬ 
tion  of  God,  wliii  h  has  not  yet  by  any  means  put 
foilli  all  iisstretig'li.  Ilowea-ily  theremightcome 
such  setise  of  spiritual  stewardship,  such  impulse 
to  spiritUHl  service,  as  Chiisteiuloni  has  never 
known  since  its  first  baptism  of  pentecostal  fire. 
Already  our  Christian  pulpits  are  no  longer  the 
solitary  lighthouses  they  used  to  bo.  Already  we 
have  our  Sunday-schools,  oidy  a  little  more  than 
a  century  old.  .\lieady  we  have  our  religious 
newspapers,  less  than  a  century  old.  Already  we 
have  our  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  only 
a  few  decades  old.  Already  in  every  department 
of  know  ledge  we  have  a  multitude  of  clever  and 
really  learned  books,  which  yet  are  fairly  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  people  not  technically  learned,  if  only  there 
be  good  common  -  sense,  and  willingness  to  be 
taught.  Religiously  the  State  may  be  as  reserved 
and  reticent  as  it  will.  Our  Christian  civilization 
is  not  thereby  Imperilled  or  compromised.  There 
are  no  streaks  of  gray  in  its  raven  iocks ;  no  real 


symptoms  of  waning  vitality.  Sooner  may  you 
expect  to  see  the  axis  of  our  globe  heaved  out  of 
its  sockets;  sun,  moon,  and  stars  reeling  about 
blindly  In  boundless  space.  The  Church  Is  here 
by  divine  ordainment,  and  here  to  stay.  And  the 
Family  Is  here  to  stay.  Both  of  them  antedate  the 
birth  of  States.  They  underlie  all  history.  The 
question  is  not  at  all  whether  religion  shall  be 
taught  among  us,  but  only  where  and  when,  by 
whom  and  how. 

III.  This  building  also  means  both  Advanced 
and  Industrial  Education. 

The  mediroval  scholasticism  had  its  seven  studies, 
in  two  groups,  of  three  and  of  four,  respectively. 
Its  trlvium  was  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric, 
caring  chiefly  for  expression.  Its  quadrivlum  was 
music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Our 
American  pubiic  school  curriculum  embraced  at 
first  but  little  more  than  the  homely  trlvium  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  These,  of  course, 
were  essential,  and  were  thought  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  common  run  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  trades¬ 
men.  Gradually  the  range  of  study  widened,  until 
our  present  High  School  curriculum  fairly  rivals 
the  average  American  college  curriculum  of  a 
hundred,  perhaps  even  of  fifty  years  ago.  I  well  re¬ 
member,  and  with  gratitude,  the  typical,  endowed 
New  England  academy,  only  one  perhaps  to  a 
county.  In  which  our  boys,  fifty  years  ago,  were 
prepared  for  college.  Wo  have  now  corresponding 
to  the  Eton  and  Winchester  of  England,  a  few  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  academic  grade,  that  have  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation.  In  New  Hampshire  there  Is  the 
old  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  which  trained  the 
Websters  and  Everetts.  In  Massachusetts  there 
are  the  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  the  Boston 
Public  Latin  School,  and  the  East  Hampton  Wlllls- 
ton’s  Academy,  and  in  New  Jersey  there  is  the  re¬ 
cently  established  Lawrenceville  Academy.  Many 
of  tho  old  academies  of  considerable  reputation, 
once  attracting  students  from  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  serving  whole  counties,  now  serve  only, 
or  mainly,  the  towns  in  which  they  are  located.  I 
could  name  one  of  these  old  academy  towns,  of 
loss  than  eleven  hundred  Inhabitants,  three  of 
whose  boys  who  are  now  professors  in  three  of  our 
foremost  Theological  Seminaries.  But  such  acad¬ 
emies  have  had  their  day.  The  present  high  schooi 
system  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred. 

In  Massachusetts  tho  law  is  that  every  town  in 
the  State  from  Essex  and  Barnstabie  to  Berkshire 
may  have,  if  it  desires,  a  high  school,  in  which 
Latin  shali  be  taught,  with  other  such  branches  ns 
geometry,  surveying,  natural  philosophy,  general 
history,  and  the  civil  polity  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States.  And  every  town  of  five  hundred 
famiiies  or  householders,  must  have  such  a  school. 
And  furthermore.  In  every  town  of  four  thousand 
or  more  inhabitants  the  high  school  curriculum 
must  include  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric,  logic, 
mental  and  moral  science,  political  economy,  and 
the  Greek  and  French  languages.  Under  such  a 
school  system,  one  would  think  there  should  be 
little,  if  any,  undiscovered  talent  in  any  corner  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Owe  would  think  thereshouFd 
be  no  failure  to  make  the  most  of  all  the  Jeremiah 
Masons,  Daniel  Websters,  Edward  Everetts,  and 
Rufus  Choates;  of  all  the  John  Collins  Warrens 
and  Charles  Thomas  Jacksons;  of  all  the  Eli 
Whitneys  and  Robert  Fultons ;  of  all  the  William 
Cullen  Bryants  and  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellows ; 
and  of  all  the  Jonathan  Edwardses,  William  El¬ 
lery  Channlngs,  and  Horace  Bushnells.  Most  of 
these  you  have  a  right  to  bo  proud  of  as  Massachu¬ 
setts  boys.  And  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  your 
high  school  system  if  you  fail  to  rear  such  pillars 
and  benefactors  of  society  in  the  years  to  come. 
Any  Massachusetts  boy,  if  only  supported  by  his 
parents  and  not  obliged  to  spend  all  or  most  of  his 
time  and  strength  in  helping  to  support  them,  may 
get  himself  ready  to  enter  any  college  In  the 
State  or  in  the  United  States.  Once  in  college, 
preSminent  ability  is  quicklj'  recognized,  and 
stands  a  good  chance  of  paying  its  own  way.  Once 
out  of  college  with  honor,  there  is  no  professional 
eminence,  no  dignity  of  office  in  Church  or  State, 
not  open  equally  to  all. 

And  yet  this  high  school  system,  admirable  as  it 
is,  has  its  Infelicities  and  drawbacks.  Its  too  ex¬ 
clusive  scholasticism  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
overcrowd  the  so-called  learned  professions.  Di¬ 
viding  society  into  tho  four  classes  of  agricultural, 
mechanical,  commercial,  and  professional,  it  is  a 
nice  question,  not  yet  decisivelj'  answered,  what 
proportion  these  four  classes  should  bear  to  one 
another.  In  France,  which  maintains  a  high  aver¬ 
age  of  economic  condition,  one-half  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  reported  as  agricultural,  one-quarter  as  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  the  other  quarter  takes  In  all  the 
rest.  In  the  United  States  the  agricultural  class 
Is  relatively  smaller,  and  the  professional  class 
relatively  and  decidedly  larger.  By  all  tho  laws 
of  a  sound  political  economy,  we  have  too  many 
Iihysicians  and  too  many  lawyers.  Every  physi¬ 
cian  and  every  lawyer  knows  it,  and  will  tell  you 
so.  And  for  the  political  economist,  there  are 
likewise  too  many  clergymen  re<iuired  just  now  by 
the  multitude  and  rivalry  of  religious  denomina¬ 
tions,  but  doing  no  more  really  desirable  fpirltual 
work  than  might  be  done,  and  better  done  by  a 
smaller  number  of  better  trained  men.  According 
to  the  census  of  1880,  there  was  a  physician  to 
about  every  seven  hundred  of  our  population  ;  and 
a  clergyman  to  about  every  nine  hundred ;  with 
very  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  lawyers.  This 
tendency  of  blood  to  the  brain  Is  not  a  good  symp¬ 
tom.  We  need  more  farmers,  and  might  have 
them  If  farming  were  more  scientific.  We  need 
more  and  better  handicraftsmen,  and  might  have 
them  It  we  were  willing  to  take  the  pains. 

The  original  design  of  the  edifice,  which  we  dedi¬ 
cate  to-day — a  design  still  further  emphasized  by 
the  special  endowment  associated  with  It,  was  to 
supply  the  need  thus  Indicated.  In  this  metropolis 
of  mechanical  industry,  where  so  many  thousands 
have  found  lucrative  employment,  and  such  hand¬ 
some  fortunes  have  been  made,  it  was  felt  to  be  wise 
and  proper  that  special  opportunity  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  these  branches  of  science  that  underlie 
all  this  mechanical  Industry.  Seldom  has  so 
princely  a  benefaction  been  bestowed  upon  a  com¬ 
munity.  The  immediate  benefactor  forbids  the 
mention  of  her  name  to-day.  But  another  name 
forces  its  way  to  utterance.  It  is  now  just  forty^ 
four  years  since  Bradford  Matthew  Chaloner  Dur- 
fee  was  born.  His  father,  Bradford  Durfee,  was 
one  of  the  strongest  of  several  strong  men,  that 
laid,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  found¬ 
ations  of  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  this  very 
busy,  very  solid,  and  very  beautiful  city  of  Fall 
River.  The  son,  who  was  born  to  an  early  or¬ 
phanage.  had  yet  every  possible  care,  and  every 
possible  opportunity  of  culture,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  the  Autumn 
of  1863,  but  his  constitution  proved  unequal  to  the 
strain,  and  at  the  end  of  Freshman  year  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  a  public  educa¬ 
tion.  The  college  has  since  become  a  university, 
and  Durfee  Hall  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
its  campus.  We  all  know  how  generous  he  was. 
Only  those  of  us  who  came  more  closely  to  him, 
understood  how  thoroughly  manly,  and  how  mod¬ 
est,  he  was.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  his 
course  was  run.  For  fifteen  years  his  memory 
has  been  cherished  with  a  steadiness  that  has 
never  wavered.  And  now  at  length  we  behold  his 
monument.  In  tho  very  heart  of  the  city  which 
he  loved  as  his  birth-place  and  his  home,  on  this 
gentle  slope  of  land,  looking  down  upon  Mount 
Hope  Bay,  looking  out  upon  the  western  sky, 
stands.  In  solid  granite,  this  splendid  temple  of 
science,  an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  the  city. 
We  now  commend  it  to  the  special  care  of  a  sleep¬ 
less  ;Provldence,  praying  that  it  may  be  guarded 
from  fire,  from  lightning  and  from  every  acci¬ 
dent.  We  commend  it  to  the  admiration  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  ingenuous  and  ardent  youth  of 
this,  and  we  trust  of  many  a  coming,  generation. 


MORN  ON  JEWANKEE. 

By  Angosta  Moore. 

Morn  on  my  mountain  blushing  stands. 
Her  trailing  garments  wet  with  dew ; 
Stars  glimmer  In  her  rosy  hands ; 

Tho  thin  moon  flecks  her  bosom  blue. 

A  radiant  crown  adorns  her  head ; 

But  misty  mantles,  sweeping  wide 
Adown  the  verdant  mountain  side. 

The  footsteps  of  the  goddess  hide. 

Tho  flocks  and  herds  not  yet  awake ! 

Behold  on  every  westward  hill 
Horses  and  cattle  drowsing  stand. 

And  sheep  and  lambs  lie  snug  and  still ! 

These  wait  the  sun ;  but  from  the  wood 
The  heralds  of  Aurora  raise 
Exulting  peans,  while  the  vales 
Ring  with  an  answering  voice  of  praise. 

I  stand  beside  the  ancient  well. 

Under  the  shadow  of  a  tree : 

How  fair  the  scene !  how  pure  the  air ! 
How  sweet  the  perfect  melody ! 

If  to  a  world  where  all  things  die 
Such  beauty,  such  delight,  are  given, 

O  tell  me,  ye  who  love  the  Lord, 

What  do  they  see  and  hear  in  heaven  ? 


The  Churchman  says  that  it  is  not  often  that 
the  decease  of  two  such  men  as  ex-President 
Mark  Hopkins  and  President  Roswell  D.  Hitch¬ 
cock  falls  upon  the  same  day — and  adds  these 
sentences  of  generous  appreciation : 

The  one,  a  splendid  type  of  the  old-time  col¬ 
lege  Presidents  who  made  men,  and  Christian 
men  too,  of  their  disciples,  whom  to  know  well 
was  a  liberal  education,  and  who  became  res¬ 
ervoirs  of  helpful  inspirations  and  moral  ener¬ 
gy  for  more  than  their  own  generation ;  the 
other,  long  distinguished  for  his  many-sided 
culture,  his  rare  and  well-grounded  scholarship, 
and  the  Presidency  of  the  leading  Theological 
Seminary  of  his  denomination,  which  he  may 
justly  be  said  to  have  almost  reestablished  un¬ 
der  his  masterly  administration — it  is  plain 
enough  that  this  double  loss  must  seem  almost 
irreparable  in  those  circles  in  which  they  more 
immediately  figured.  Besides  the  times  are 
sadly  out  of  joint,  and  the  conservative,  repar¬ 
ative  ministry  of  such  men  as  Hopkins  and 
Hitchcock,  is  likely  to  be  needed  more  than 
ever.  _ 

The  Jewish  Messenger  here  illustrates  how 
widely  honored  were  those  whom  we  mourn  : 

In  the  death  of  Rev.  Drs.  Hopkins  and  Hitch¬ 
cock  two  venerated  teachers  have  passed  away 
whose  influence  has  been  marked  on  American 
Christianity,  of  which  they  were  not  the  least 
eminent  examples.  'Their  high  moral  charac¬ 
ter  left  its  impress  on  more  than  one  genera¬ 
tion  of  students,  and  their  sterling  patriotism 
and  piety  were  texts  in  troubious  times.  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  as  President  of  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  meeting  that  protested  against  the  Russian 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  At  the  time  when  the 
Sabbath  Association  was  organized  in  this  city, 
he  wrote  a  kindly  letter  of  encouragement. 
Both  were  men  of  strong  convictions,  swerving 
little  from  tho  religious  traditions  of  their 
childhood,  and  yet  knights  as  weli  of  a  human¬ 
ity  which  is  common  to  Christian  and  Jew. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  refers  to  these 
deaths  as  “a  great  loss  to  the  Church  of  the 
United  States,”  and  thus  concludes  its  words 
of  eulogy : 

Strong  supports  have  been  suddenly  remov¬ 
ed,  and  many  men  walk  uncertainly  and  with 
hesitation.  Never  before  were  these  godly 
men  as  useful  as  when  God  called  them  to 
Himself.  Their  influence  had  never  been  great¬ 
er.  Men  wonder  at  the  death  of  young  men  of 
promise,  call  it  untimely,  a  mysterious  blasting 
of  bud  and  flower  promising  precious  fruit, 
but  the  death  of  such  old  men  as  Dr.  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  Hitchcock  is  like  tho  drying  up  of  a 
great  fountain,  at  which  thousands  have  daily 
sought,  and  not  in  vain,  to  slake  their  thirst ; 
is  like  the  removal  of  the  father  on  which  a 
family  is  dependent.  They  die  in  tho  very 
height  of  their  usefulness,  when  ten  words 
from  them  were  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
from  many  other  men. 


The  Independent  strongly  approves  of  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Andover  Board  of  Visitors,  which 
finds  the  formal  complaint  sustained  in  cssentiai 
parts,  and  removes  Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth  from 
his  cliair,  and  portends  tlie  removal  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  unless  they  should  anticipate  such 
logical  action  “  by  revised  statements  of  their 
belief,  or  by  resignation.”  While  the  course  of 
the  Visitors  “  will  not  please  those  who  may 
profess  for  themselves  the  ancient  Faith,  but  to 
whom  one  definition  of  a  doctrine  appears  sub¬ 
stantially  as  good  as  another,  and  who  do  not 
like  to  be  held  too  strictly  to  any  Creed,  even  if 
it  were  framed,  or  distinctly  and  recently  ac¬ 
cepted,  by  themselves,”  our  Congregational 
contemporary  is  quite  certain  of  its  salutary  ef¬ 
fect  in  general — that  it  really  makes  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  a  memorable  period  in  our  Christian 
annals.  We  quote  a  single  paragraph  of  the 
extended  article : 

The  Visitors  have  done  wisely  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  in  basing  their  action  upon  these  definite 
principal  grounds,  which  are  firm  and  indis¬ 
putable,  without  entering  into  any  special  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  related  but  minor  divergencies  from 
the  Creed  of  tho  Seminary,  concerning  which 
also  complaints  were  presented.  Certainly  if 
they  had  not  drawn  the  lino  sharply  and  firmly 
in  front  of  these  main  departures  from  that 
faith  of  the  Fathers  which  the  Institution  was 
established  to  teach,  no  limit  could  have  been 
afterward  set  to  the  wandering  speculations  of 
the  retained  and  approved  professors.  The 
Board  would  have  made  in  effect  by  its  action 
a  wholly  new  Creed  for  the  Seminary ;  or  rather 
in  the  true  significance  of  its  result,  it  would 
have  abolished  all  permanent  symbolic  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  Institution,  and  have  set  it  upon 
a  series  of  variable  and  vanishing  hypotheses 
proposed  from  time  to  time  by  its  Faculty. 
The  Bible  can  be  made  to  yield  anything  what¬ 
ever,  not  for  instruction  or  edification,  but  for 
the  entertainment  of  imaginative  minds,  and 
for  the  comfort  of  procrastinating  hearts,  if  it 
may  be  treated  as  simply  the  product  of  the 
religious  life  of  its  writers,  to  be  not  only  free¬ 
ly  interpreted,  but  freely  improved  by  the  en¬ 
riched  and  enlightened  “  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  ”  of  our  time ;  man’s  spiritual  constitu¬ 
tion  is  essentially  discredited,  and  God’s  law 
for  him  is  stripped  of  authority — it  becomes,  so 
far  as  we  can  iliscover,  simply  an  unmeaning 
omnipotent  menace — if  he  lacks  the  power  of  a 
personal  repentance,  which  shall  not  only 
amend  his  life  and  ennoble  his  spirit,  but 
through  the  divine  provision  of  atonement, 
shall  set  him  free  from  the  burden  of  doom  ; 
while  the  expectation  of  a  future  protracted 
and  restorative  probation,  involving  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  remedial  agencies  the  nature  of  which 
baffles  conjecture,  is  only  a  path  of  easy  de¬ 
scent  to  a  formulated  doctrine  of  universal  sal¬ 
vation.  All  “  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,”  as  they 
have  been  hitherto  known  and  honored  by 
evangelical  believers,  become  really  unimpor¬ 
tant,  questions  about  words  and  names  and  the 
Jewish  law,  if  theories  like  these  are  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  as  proper  to  be  held  and  taught  in  estab¬ 
lished  and  frequented  orthodox  institutions.  It 
seems  a  duty  as  evident  as  was  ever  presented 
to  men  to  say  “  No  !  ”  with  imperative  voice, 
when  such  theories  claim^the  right  to  such  a 
position.  It  will  be,  wejare  confident,  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  commanding  judgment  of  those 
who  honor  the  Christian  truth,  that  the  voting 
Visitors  have  fulfilled  in  a  perfectly  manly  and 
honorable  way,  the  important  duty  devolved 
upon  them,  of  serving  in  the  pli^e  of  the 
founders,  as  “the  guardians,  overseers,  and 


protectors  of  their  foundation  ” ;  to  guard  it 
“  in  all  future  time  against  all  perversion,  or 
the  smallest  avoidance  of  their  true  design  ”  ; 
and  they  deseiwe,  as  they  will  now  and  hereaf¬ 
ter  abundantly  receive,  the  honor  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Christian  community  for  the  de¬ 
liberateness,  the  firmness,  and  the  final  conclu¬ 
siveness  of  their  corporate  action. 

The  Observer  holds  that  Americans  may  fitly 
join  in  celebrating  the  long  and  prosperous 
reign  of  Victoria,  for 

After  all,  England  is  the  one  country  of  Europe 
to  which  we  as  a  people  turn  most  often  in  our 
thoughts,  and  regard  most  reverently.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  political  event  or  any  act 
of  man  to  sever  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the 
)ple  of  the  British  Isles.  As  well  might  it 
attempted  to  sever  by  act  of  court  or  Par¬ 
liament  the  ties  of  ancestry,  the  tender  bond 
between  a  mother  and  her  child.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  might  declare  it,  and  the  courts  recognize 
it,  but  the  bond  would  still  exist ;  the  voice  of 
nature  will  not  be  hushed  by  man’s  decrees. 
England  is  our  motherland,  the  home  of  our 
literature,  our  laws,  our  religion— endeared  to 
us  by  a  thousand  tender  and  holy  memories 
and  associations.  We  have  put  an  outward 
wall  of  separation  between  us ;  we  have  had 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sealed 
the  declaration  with  blood,  and  yet  we  are  not 
separate  and  not  independent.  The  real  union, 
the  union  of  race,  of  language,  of  institutions, 
of  thoughts  and  beliefs,  runs  deeper  than 
oceans,  than  political  changes  and  revolutions ; 
no  war  can  obliterate  it ;  no  treaty  can  annul 
it.  All  these  latter  things  are  matters  of  the 
surface ;  they  do  not  touch  the  threads  which 
ten  centuries  have  been  weaving  to  join  in  one 
great  brotherhood  all  the  English-speaking 
race.  What  shall  separate  us  from  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Milton,  from  Wyclif  and  Wesley, 
from  Bacon  and  Newton,  from  Howard  and 
Wilberforce?  Shall  any  deny  us  the  right  to 
rejoice  again  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  Runny- 
mede,  to  claim  our  share  of  the  glories  of  Senlac 
and  Boswoith  Field  ?  These,  and  a  thousand 
other  glorious  memories  of  battles  and  con¬ 
quests  for  right  and  liberty,  are  our  common 
heritage.  The  lines  of  our  greatest  progress  as 
a  people,  all  lead  back  to  England  ;  the  springs 
of  our  highest  and  noblest  endeavors  in  the 
domain  of  science,  literature,  and  philanthropy 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  same  source.  We 
are  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  more  than  a 
century  old,  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  disdain  the 
land  of  our  forefathers,  the  country  to  which 
wo  owe  so  many  inspirations  and  aspirations 
that  make  us  what  we  are.  And  what  England 
has  been  to  us  in  the  past,  she  will  in  some  de¬ 
gree  ever  continue  to  be.  The  lines  of  our  na¬ 
tional  destiny  which  at  times  have  seemed  to 
bo  diverging,  are  now,  wo  believe,  drawing 
nearer  together.  It  is  reserved  for  England 
and  America,  first  of  all,  to  solve  the  darkest 
problems  of  human  society  and  government,  to 
lead  the  world  in  the  advancement  of  charity, 
philanthropy,  and  pure  religion. 

The  Presbyterian  Observer,  our  excellent 
Baltimore  Church  contemporary,  queries  “  Is 
not  the  resolution  business  being  overdone?” 
and  proceeds : 

There  is  no  society,  or  organization,  or  gath¬ 
ering  of  a  public,  or  even  of  a  private  nature, 
but  what  the  resolution  man  or  committee  is 
on  hand  with  a  string  of  resolves  for  discussion 
and  adoption.  Of  course,  there  are  times  and 
accasions  when  action  must  be  put  into  proper 
shape  and  receive  consideration.  But  how 
many  are  the  resolutions  in  political,  social,  and 
ecclesiastical  meetings  that  are  trivial  and  use¬ 
less  !  How  much  time,  wrangle  and  worry  are 
consumed  over  them,  and  when  adopted,  often 
to  no  practical  benefit !  Is  it  not  time  that  a 
patient  public  was  calling  a  halt  to  the  passage 
and  publication  of  mere  formal  and  needless 
resolutions?  Especially  is  there  a  species  of 
them  of  a  commendatory  character  that  might 
with  very  little  loss  to  anybody  be  stopped. 
We  refer  to  the  stereotyped  resolutions  upon 
the  dissolution  of  a  pastoral  ndation.  Often 
they  express  tho  sentiment  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  but  too  often  they  are  a  polite  way 
of  giving  an  unpopular  or  unaeceptable  minis¬ 
ter  as  good  a  send-off  as  possible — a  propitia¬ 
tory  offering  to  his  friends,  or  a  means  of  cov¬ 
ering  up  a  state  of  things  which  it  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  for  outsiders  to  know.  Is  there  not 
entirely  too  much  of  this  kind  of  work  <lone? 
Were  we  to  judge  by  the  character  of  tho  min¬ 
ute  passed  in  many  instances,  we  would  think 
that  an  angel  or  an  apostle  had  been  sojourn¬ 
ing  among  the  people.  Our  marvel  frequently 
is  that  if  everything  is  as  represented,  how  wjis 
it  possible  for  the  parties  to  sever  such  ties  ! 
It  is  rigid  to  speak  well  of  a  parting  minister 
if  he  truly  deserves  it,  but  it  is  not  neeessary 
always  to  put  the  commendation  in  set  phrase, 
or  to  blazon  it  abroad  through  the  press.  It  is 
enough  glory  for  any  man  or  people  if  the  jirw- 
tor’s  work  speaks  for  him  ;  and  blessed  is  he 
whose  labor  has  a  louder  voice  than  the  paper 
usually  adopted  at  the  congregational  meeting. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  minister  is  not  worthy 
of  favorable  notice,  it  is  neither  right  nor  just 
to  put  him  before  tho  people  in  a  meritorious 
light.  But  if  we  must  have  resolutions  in  all 
cases,  let  them  be  timely,  truthful,  brief,  and  to 
the  point. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  has  a  poor  opinion  of 
what  it  styles  “  Rice  and  Soup  Converts  as 
will  be  seen : 

Not  without  some  good  reason  did  Dr.  Cul- 
ross,  chairman  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great 
Britain,  utter  a  caution  against  tho  danger  of 
depending  too  much  on  a  species  of  bribery  as 
a  means  of  bringing  men  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel.  Many  devices  used  to  reach  the 
masses  he  characterized  as  carnal  and  corrupt¬ 
ing,  tending  to  encourage  hypocrisy,  ahd  not 
adapted  to  promote  a  healthy  growth  in  the 
churches.  He  denounced  in  severe  terms  en¬ 
tertainments  abounding  in  comic  sin^png  and 
play  acting,  deprecated  too  much  reliance  on 
charities  dispensed  by  Christian  organizations, 
and  described  “  soup,”  “  rice  ”  and  “  blankets  ” 
as  the  popular  means  of  making  converts.  Of 
course,  his  language  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
discouraging  all  practical  charity.  His  critl- 
cism  is  to  be  understood  as  directed  against 
bribery  for  religious  ends,  in  all  its  forms.  And 
his  caution  is  timely  as  calling  attention  to  a 
prevailing  danger  in  this  direction.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  in  Florence,  we  asked  the  wife  of 
the  resident  American  preacher  concerning  the 
prospects  of  Protestant  labor  among  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  and  with  great  frankness  she  said  :  “  We 
can  ‘  convert  ’  all  that  we  are  able  to  feed  and 
clothe.”  We  fear  this  holds  true  not  only  of 
the  majority  of  the  poor  people  of  Italy,  but  of 
very  many  among  the  indigent  and  indolent  of 
all  countries. 

And  what  is  true  in  relation  to  the  use  of 
charity  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  masses  into 
sympathy  with  religion,  is  equally  true  of  the 
discreditable  experiments  made  to  allure  them 
into  our  churches  by  attractions  wholly  foreign 
to  the  spirit  and  aims  of  Christianity.  If  the 
people  do  not  care  for  the  Gospel,  then  it  is 
useless  to  coax  them  to  enter  our  sanctuaries 
to  hear  something  instead  of  It.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  expedients  for  drawing  a  crowd ; 
but  when  the  temporary  attraction  is  dropped, 
where  is  the  throng  then  ?  Exciting  eccentric¬ 
ities  are  supposed  by  some  to  affect  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  community  most  powerfully,  and 
in  a  sense  they  do ;  and  therefore  some  rich 
men  are  found  willing  to  give  lavishly  in  sup¬ 
port  of  most  extravagant  methods.  But  all 
such  methods  are  biil>ery  pure  and  simple,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
permanent  hold  has  been  gained  on  tho  people 
by  any  such  means. 


The  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  not 
and  cannot  l>e  absolute.  It  does  not  mean  a 
separation  of  the  nation  from  religion.  It 
means  only  the  aOse  ice  of  an  estaldished  or 
national  Church  to  which  all  are  bound  to  be¬ 
long  and  to  coiitril)ut<-,  whether  they  agree  with 
its  creed  or  its  polity  or  not;  it  means  that 
citizenship  is  independent  of  <diurch-meniber- 
ship  ;  it  means  that  every  man  is  free  toclioose 
his  own  creed  or  no  creed,  and  that  his  religious 
opinions  and  ecclesiastical  connet  tiou  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  civil  and  political  rights. 
But  the  American  people  are  nevertheless  in 
fact  a  Christian  nation. — Dr.  Schaff. 
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THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

The  Lesson :  Matthew  ii.  13-23. 

13.  And  when  they  were  departed,  behold,  the  angel  ol 
the  I»rd  appeareth  to  Joseph  In  a  dream,  saying.  Arise, 
and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into 
Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  I  bring  thee  word:  for 
Herod  will  seek  the  young  child  to  destroy  him. 

It.  When  he  arose,  he  took  the  young  child  and  his  mo¬ 
ther  by  night,  and  departed  into  ^ypt. 

1&.  And  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod :  that  it  might 
be  fulfllled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying.  Out  of  Egypt  have  1  called  my  son. 

16.  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  of  the 
wise  men,  was  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and  slew 
all  the  children  that  were  in  ^thlehem,and  in  all  the 
coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under,  according  to 
the  time  which  he  had  diligently  enquired  of  the  wise  men. 

17.  Then  was  fulfllled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy 
the  prophet,  saying, 

18.  In  Kama  was  there  a  Tolce  heard,  lamentation,  and 
weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil¬ 
dren.  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not. 

19.  But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold,  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeareth  In  a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt, 

90.  Baying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mo¬ 
ther,  and  go  Into  the  land  of  Israel :  for  they  are  dead 
which  sought  the  young  child’s  life. 

21.  And  be  arose,  and  took  the  young  child  and  bis  mo¬ 
ther,  and  came  into  the  land  of  Israel. 

22.  But  when  he  beard  that  Arche  aus  did  reign  in  Judea 
in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thith¬ 
er:  notwithstanding  being  warned  of  God  In  a  dream,  be 
turned  aside  Into  the  parts  of  Galilee : 

23.  And  be  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth: 
that  It  might  be  fulfllled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets. 
He  shall  be  called  a  Nazatene. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text. — “.He  delivered  me,  because  he 
delighted  in  me.” — Psalm  xviii.  19. 

The  wise  men,  warned  by  God  not  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  to  inform  Herod  in  regard  to  the 
infant  King,  go  back  to  their  Eastern  home  by 
another  and  more  direct  route,  leaving  Joseph 
and  Marj’  with  the  Babe  in  Bethlehem.  It  is 
probable  that  these  parents  had  talked  with 
the  wise  men  about  Herod,  and  that  they  knew 
of  the  divine  warning,  so  that  they  were  not 
wholly  easy  in  their  minds  even  when  their 
visitors  had  left  them :  for  though  Herod  was 
not  informed  as  to  the  precise  locality,  yet  he 
knew  that  Bethlehem  was  the  village  mention¬ 
ed  in  prophecy,  and  his  cruelty  was  a  recog¬ 
nized  fact,  which  they  dreaded. 

Verse  13.  “And  when  they  were  departed, 
behold  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  to  Jo¬ 
seph  in  a  dream,  saying.  Arise  and  take  the 
young  Child  and  His  mother,  and  flee  into 
Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  I  bring  thee 
word :  for  Herod  will  seek  the  young  Child  to 
destroy  Him.”  The  same  Divine  Providence 
that  led  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  precious  Babe  directs  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  country  another  way,  now  sends 
to  Joseph  this  message :  for  God  was  watching 
over  the  life  which  was  to  be  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  secret  purposes  of  the  wick¬ 
ed  king  were  fully  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
omniscient  Jehovah.  This  angelic  communi¬ 
cation  to  Joseph  came  probably  immediately 
after  the  wise  men  left  Bethlehem. 

Verses  14, 15.  “  When  he  arose,  he  took  the 
young  Child  and  His  mother  by  night,  and  de¬ 
parted  into  Egypt,  and  was  there  until  the 
death  of  Herod,  that  it  might  be  fulfllled  which 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  say¬ 
ing,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  My  Son.” 
Like  Paul  (Acts  xxvi.  19),  he  was  “  not  disobe¬ 
dient  to  the  heavenly  vision  ” ;  and  it  was  a 
prompt  obedience,  although  it  must  have  been 
a  great  inconvenience  to  leave  Bethlehem,  and 
take  the  journey  across  the  desert  to  Egypt, 
especially  as  the  Child  was  so  young.  But  Jo¬ 
seph  has  had  a  blessed  experience  of  the  di¬ 
vine  faithfulness  in  the  birth  of  the  Child,  and 
the  report  of  the  shepherds  concerning  the  an¬ 
gelic  announcement,  and  that  of  the  Magi  re¬ 
garding  the  star  which  guided  their  steps, 
have  deeply  impressed  him  with  the  truth, 
that  the  Babe  was  indeed  the  Messiah  of  the 
world ;  and  so  when  he  receives  the  divine 
command,  he  does  not  hesitate  an  instant,  but 
departs  quickly  for  the  designated  place  of 
refuge. 

Egypt  was  situated  near  the  southern  fron¬ 
tier  of  Judea,  but  we  are  not  told  to  what  sec¬ 
tion  of  that  country  they  came  to  abide.  The 
traveller  of  to-day  is  directed  to  an  old  tree 
near  Cairo,  which  tradition  says  was  tne  tree 
under  whose  branches  the  weary  parents  rest¬ 
ed  with  their  precious  Babe.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  Joseph  was  the  divinely  appoint¬ 
ed  guardian  of  the  infant  Jesus;  that  with 
more  than  a  paternal  interest,  he  was  solici¬ 
tous  for  His  safety,  and  eager  to  execute  the 
will  of  God  concerning  Him.  He  probably 
died  before  the  public  ministry  of  the  Saviour, 
as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  by  the  Evangelists.  The  prophecy  refer¬ 
red  to  in  verse  15  is  found  in  Hosea  xi.  i,  and 
was  first  spoken  concerning  Israel,  who  was 
God’s  son,  and  only  an  infant  in  historic  years ; 
but  it  was  a  typical  prophecy— Israel  the  type 
of  Christ,  Jehovah’s  only  Son,  and  “  the  First, 
born  among  many  brethren.”  We  arc  not  to 
understand  by  the  words  “  that  it  might  be 
fulfllled,”  that  this  wearisome  journey  was 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  prophecy ; 
but  the  Evangelist  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  flight  to  and  return  from  Egypt, 
Hosea ’s  prediction  found  a  striking  fulfilment. 
Bead  also  Ex.  iv.  22;  Num.  xxiv.  8. 

Verse  16.  “Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  mocked  ”  (or  outwitted)  “  of  the  wise 
men,  was  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth 
and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethle¬ 
hem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two 
years  old  and  under,  according  to  the  time 
which  he  had  diligently  enquired  of  the  wise 
men.” 

This  massacre  took  place  probably  in  the 
last  year  of  Herod’s  life.  As  an  Edomite  he 
was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  Jews, 
and  his  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  murder  had 
made  him  hated  by  his  subjects.  He  felt  that 
the  sceptre  was  dropping  from  his  grasp,  and 
he  was  determined  to  maintain  his  royal  posi¬ 
tion,  without  regard  to  the  morality  of  the 
means  employed.  When  the  wise  men  did  not 
return  to  bring  him  information  concerning 
the  infant  King,  he  saw  that  he  had  been  out¬ 
witted,  and  in  a  fit  of  rage  he  resolves  that 
the  child  of  promise  shall  not  escape  his  sharp 
sword.  Without  a  thought  that  the  King  of 
kings  was  watching  over  that  infant  life,  he 
reckons  from  what  the  wise  men  had  told  him 
about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  star, 
that  the  child  must  be  under  two  years  of  age, 
and  so  he  orders  the  murder  of  the  mate  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  age  and  under  in  Bethlehem  and 
the  surrounding  district.  This  edict,  so  mon¬ 
strous  in  cruelty,  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  acts  of  his  previous  life.  Some  writers 
have  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  this  scene— the 
time  of  year  the  early  Spring,  when  the  pa¬ 
rents  were  busy  in  the  fields,  and  their  homes 
unprotected ;  the  King’s  messengers  entering 
those  homes  without  opposition,  and  in  a  few 
moments  executing  their  terrible  work,  and  in 
less  than  a  day  returning  to  Jerusalem.  But 
this  is  only  imagination,  and  the  fact  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  horrible,  that  every  male  child  of  two 
years  and  under  was  murdered  by  Herod’s 
command.  “  We  do  not  include  the  slaughter¬ 
ed  infants  of  Bethlehem  in  the  number  of  Chris¬ 
tian  martyrs  properly  so  called,  as  they  did  not 
of  their  own  free  choice  and  will  bear  testimony 
to  the  Saviour.  They  perished  simply  because 
they  were  male  children— children  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  under  two  years  of  age.  Still  they  have 
been  justly  considered  the  prototyjies  of  Chris¬ 
tian  martyrdom,  as  they  were  cut  off,  1,  in  their 
innocency;  2,  as  children  of  Bethlehem,  and 
children  of  the  promise;  3,  from  hatred  to 
Christ ;  A,”  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  at¬ 


tention  from  the  flight  of  the  holy  Child,  and 
to  secure  His  safety  in  Egypt.”  | 

As  Bethlehem  was  but  a  small  village,  the 
number  of  infants  murdered  was  probably  ^ 
small,  some  placing  the  number  at  twenty, 
and  others  at  fifty.  | 

Verses  17,  18.  “  Then  was  fulfllled  that  j 

which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  j 
saying.  In  Kama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lam- 1 
entation,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  ; 
Bachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would 
not  be  comforted,  because  they  arc  not.” 

This  prophecy  is  found  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15-17, 
and  its  primary  reference  was  to  the  carrying 
away  of  the  Jews  into  Babylon.  Kama  was  a 
fortress  on  the  frontier  toward  Judah,  where 
the  captives  were  collected  before  going  to 
Babylon ;  and  the  prophetic  picture  is  of  Ra¬ 
chael  coming  forth  from  her  grave,  and  as  the 
ancestress  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  weeping 
over  the  captivity  of  her  children,  and  weep¬ 
ing  with  such  loud  lamentations  that  her  cries 
could  be  heard  even  in  Kama.  But  as  a  typi¬ 
cal  prophecy  it  was  fulfllled  in  this  event,  and 
in  the  sobbings  and  cries  of  the  mothers  of 
Bethlehem  over  their  slaughtered  children, 
Rachael  is  poetically  represented  as  coming 
out  of  her  grave,  which  was  between  Rama 
and  Bethlehem,  and  as  the  representative  of 
the  stricken  mothers,  lamenting  over  her  dead 
babes,  because  they  are  not.  As  the  wife  of 
Jacob,  the  name  of  Rachael  was  closely  linked 
with  the  history  of  Bethlehem.  “  The  wail  of 
Rachael  is  renewed  in  the  Church  as  often  as 
the  witnesses  of  the  truth  are  put  to  death  bj' 
carnal  and  worldly  men,  who  profess  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  Church.” 

Verses  19-21.  “  But  when  Herod  was  dead, 
behold,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  in  a 
dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  saying.  Arise,  and 
take  the  young  child  and  His  mother  and  go 
into  the  land  of  Israel ;  for  they  are  dead 
which  sought  the  young  child’s  life.  And  he 
arose,  and  took  the  young  child  and  His  mo¬ 
ther,  and  came  into  the  land  of  Israel.” 

The  death  of  Herod  must  have  occurred 
within  a  few  months  after  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  and  the  fact  was  communicated  to  Jo¬ 
seph  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  wicked 
king  was  seventy  years  old,  and  had  reigned 
thirty-seven  years,  when  after  suffering  terri¬ 
ble  agonies  he  passed  into  eternity.  Great  as 
had  been  the  peril  from  which  these  parents 
had  fled  into  Egypt,  the  simple  command  to 
return  was  sufficient  for  Joseph,  and  without 
any  questionings  of  the  divine  wisdom,  he 
obeys,  fearing  nothing. 

Verse  22.  “  But  when  he  heard  that  Arche- 
laus  did  reign  in  Judea,  in  the  room  of  his 
father,  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither; 
notwithstanding  being  warned  of  God  in  a 
dream,  he  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Gali¬ 
lee.”  After  the  death  of  Herod  his  kingdom 
was  divided  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Au¬ 
gustus  into  three  parts,  there  being  three  sons, 
and  to  Archelaus  was  given  Judea,  Idumea, 
and  Samaria.  He  was  banished  after  nine 
years  on  account  of  the  complaints  of  the  Jews 
regarding  his  acts  of  cruelty.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  from  the  words  “  he  was  afraid,”  that 
Joseph  doubted  God’s  wisdom,  and  was  un¬ 
willing  to  be  led  by  His  hand.  But  having 
heard  on  his  journey  the  reports  concerning 
the  new  ruler,  which  proved  him  to  be  like  his 
father,  a  suspicious  and  revengeful  tyrant,  he 
looked  heavenward  for  directions,  and  again 
the  message  came  to  him  in  a  dream,  being 
the  fourth  revelation  he  had  received  from 
God.  Can  the  Christian  to-day  be  guided,  as 
Joseph  was,  step  by  step?  Most  certainly  he 
can.  No  angel  will  stand  in  visible  form  be¬ 
side  us,  no  message  will  come  to  us  through 
our  dreams,  but  in  answer  to  every  prayer  for 
direction,  God  will,  by  His  Spirit,  point  out 
the  right  and  safe  path,  so  that  we  cannot 
make  a  mistake.  But  we  must  “  pray  without 
ceasing.”  The  morning  prayer  will  not  en¬ 
sure  the  divine  guidance  for  the  whole  day, 
but  with  the  taking  of  each  step  must  go  up 
the  cry  “  Guide  me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah,” 
and  the  light  will  always  fall  as  we  pray. 

Verse  23.  “And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city 
called  Nazareth ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets.  He  shall 
be  called  a  Nazarene.”  We  do  not  find  in  the 
Old  Testament  any  such  prediction,  and-  so  the 
only  conclusion  can  be, that  Nazareth  the  despis¬ 
ed  village,  so  despised  that  Nathanael  thought 
that  no  good  could  come  from  it  (John  i.  46), 
is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  outward  lowliness 
of  the  Saviour,  and  so  the  name  of  this  village 
is  connected,  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist, 
with  such  prophecies  as  (Isa.  liii.  2),  “  He  shall 
grow  up  before  Him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as 
a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground ;  He  hath  no  form 
nor  comeliness;  and  w’hen  we  shall  see  Him 
there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him.” 
This  lowliness  of  Christ  prefigured  His  humili¬ 
ation,  and  also  His  glory.  The  two  names 
“the  Nazarene  and  the  Crucified,”  were  the 
great  obstacles  to  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  rejected 
scornfully  the  very  thought,  that  these  names 
of  reproach  could  be  true  of  the  promised 
Messianic  King.  But  He  was  despised  by 
man,  and  even  bruised  by  the  Father,  that 
by  His  humiliation  and  death  He  might  be¬ 
come  the  sin-bearer  of  the  world,  and  so  pur¬ 
chase  redemption  for  us. 

“  Wherever  providence  allots  us  the  bounds 
of  our  habitation,  we  must  expect  to  share  the 
reproach  of  Christ,  and  to  be  branded  with 
some  opprobrium  for  His  sake ;  yet  if  this  be 
because  we  are  consecrated  to  God  through 
Him,  and  copy  His  example  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  we  may  glory  in  the  distinction, 
assured  that  as  we  suffer  with  Him,  we  shall 
also  be  glorified  together.” 

-  m  I  m  - 

A  REQ,IJKST  FUR  READING  MATTER. 

The  Southwestern  Lunatic  Asylum,  Marion,  Virg^inia, 

H.  Black,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

Editor  N.  Y.  Evangelist :  Dear  Sir,  Our  Institu¬ 
tion  is  now  receiving  patients;  almost  every  coun¬ 
ty  within  our  State  will  be  represented.  Many 
persons  have  books,  magazines,  and  other  reading 
matter  of  little  value  to  them,  which  would  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  inmates  of  the 
asylum  could  they  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
them.  The  Institution  needs  a  library,  and  to 
have  the  walls  of  its  wards  enlivened  by  pletures. 
We  would  be  glad  to  acknowledge  many  contribu¬ 
tions  for  these  purposes  in  the  first  annual  report. 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Gibboney  (clerk)  will  correspond 
with  parties  wishing  to  make  donations,  and  see 
that  they  are  properly  placed  within  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  Will  you  kindly  aid  us  bj-  publishing  this 
notice  in  your  paper  ?  H.  Black,  Supt. 

June  30, 1887. 

The  Methodist  Zion’s  Herald  speaks  favora¬ 
bly  of  the  Episcopal  cathedral  project ;  “  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  our  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  brethren  are  not  moved  by  ‘  pride  and 
vain  glory  ’  in  this  matter  ;  that  they  under¬ 
stand  their  business  about  as  well  as  their  crit¬ 
ics  do,  and  know  better  than  they  what  they 
want  No  body  of  Christians  in  that  city  has 
shown  a  keener,  more  vital  sympathy  with  the 
destitute  classes  than  the  Piotestant  Episco¬ 
pal.  The  charitable  organizations  which  radi¬ 
ate  from  Trinity  alone— thoroughly  systema¬ 
tized,  far-reaching,  comprehensive,  and  faith¬ 
fully  worked — would  be  regarded  as  models  of 
their  kind  if  published  to  the  world.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  for  which  the  proposed 
cathedral  is  to  be  erected,  is  to  enlarge  this 
missionary  and  charitable  scope,  to  provide  ‘  a 
great  clearing-house  of  practical  religious 
■work.’”  ‘ 


UKCLE  TOM’S  CABIN. 

j  At  the  recent  banquet  of  the  Ladies  Literary 
Club,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  President  Tuttle  of 
I  Wabash  College,  responded  to  the  toast  “  Our 
Authore — the  chief  glory  of  every  people  is  in 
j  its  authors.”  The  remarks  we  give  as  follows  : 
j  Mrs.  President  and  Ladies  of  the  Literary 
I  Club :  I  feel  greatly  honored  in  being  chosen  to 
I  respond  to  the  sentiment  just  read.  And  be- 
!  fore  doing  so,  let  me  express  the  pleasure  your 
Club’s  prosperity  has  given  me,  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  excited  by  the  esprit  de  corps  that  has  ani¬ 
mated  its  members  from  the  first.  No  obsta¬ 
cles  have  been  allowed  to  dampen  your  ardor. 
It  is  true  that  home  is  your  kingdom,  and  you 
its  queen.  Our  experiences  of  home  have  been 
such  as  to  associate  it  with  the  most  precious 
joys  of  life.  My  earliest  recollections  of  it  pre¬ 
sent  to  my  memory  the  picture  of  a  child, 
seemingly  waking  out  of  sleep  and  looking  in¬ 
to  the  up-turned  face  of  his  mother  kneeling 
in  prayer.  In  that  face  were  the  glowing  radi¬ 
ance  of  a  mother’s  love  and  the  longing  peti¬ 
tion  of  her  faith  for  him.  The  queen  of  my 
childhood’s  home  loved  books.  I  can  even 
now  recall  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  quot¬ 
ed  from  her  favorite  authors.  But  preeminent¬ 
ly  she  was  at  home  in  her  Bible,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  touched  the  hearts  of  her  children 
with  story  and  song.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for 
alluding  to  my  mother.  She  was  a  lover  of 
good  books,  and  though  confronted  by  five 
mouths  that  loved  good  bread  and  butter,  was 
able  to  make  her  books  as  sweet  to  those  chil¬ 
dren  as  the  viands  which  came  from  her  oven 
and  her  churn.  And  you,  ladies,  have  not  al¬ 
lowed  such  homes  to  become  mere  memories. 
I  have  been  in  your  homes,  and  I  am  glad  that 
our  men  and  boys  have  still  the  sweet  peace 
to  live  in  of  which  they  will  all  their  lives  sing 
as  “  Home,  sweet  home.”  And  so,  Mrs.  Presi¬ 
dent,  1  associate  the  Home  and  Book  as  two 
forces  which  are  blessing  society  and  lifting  the 
race  of  man  to  ever  bettering  conditions.  The 
members  of  this  Club  are  preeminent  in  both. 
And  in  the  union  of  the  Home  and  Book  may 
you  cheer  the  world  and  smooth  out  its  wrin¬ 
kles.  But,  Mrs.  President,  you  have  assigned 
me  a  sentiment  “  Our  Authors — the  chief  glory 
of  every  people  is  in  its  authois.”  The  senti¬ 
ment  has  been  so  often  proved  that  I  may  as¬ 
sume  it  as  true.  At  first  I  thought  to  examine 
my  books,  to  cull  out  some  nice  facts  about 
authors  and  the  people  to  whom  they  belong¬ 
ed.  I  had  jotted  down  Homer,  Milton,  Burns, 
Emerson,  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  thinking  I  might 
wax  eloquent  over  them,  but  my  courage  fail¬ 
ed  me,  so  I  will  only  name  one — a  venerable 
woman  who  still  honors  our  age.  I  refer  to 
Mrs.  Stowe.  Some  of  your  number  are  too 
young  to  recall  the  condition  of  this  country 
from  1830  to  1865.  The  terrible  problem  before 
us  was  slavery.  It  had  usurped  the  high  places 
of  this  nation.  It  was  regnant  in  politics,  busi¬ 
ness,  society,  and  in  Church,  When  the  com¬ 
promise  measures  of  1850  were  passed  the 
slave  power  gathered  itself  for  a  supreme 
struggle.  It  was  the  darkest  day  I  ever  saw. 
I  will  not  except  the  dark  days  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion. 

There  were  strong  men  on  both  sides.  I 
need  not  name  those  who  fought  the  side  of 
libertj’.  But  in  the  darkest  day  of  that  dark 
period  a  woman  came  to  the  front  as  Deborah 
and  Joan  of  Arc  did.  I  had  known  her  person¬ 
ally,  and  once  was  associated  with  her  in  the 
editing  of  a  small  monthly  paper.  From  her 
brother  Charles,  who  had  travelled  extensively 
through  the  South,  she  received  the  materials 
which  her  genius  worked  up  into  the  book  of 
the  age,  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Caldu.”  In  it  with 
amazing  skill  and  passion  she  gathered  up  all 
the  horror  and  despair,  all  the  inflexible  selfish¬ 
ness  and  mighty  political  powej  of  American 
slavery,  and  cast  them  on  her  screen  so  large 
that  the  world  could  see  it.  There  it  was,  the 
disgrace  of  our  nation,  the  object  of  universal 
execration.  We  laughed  till  we  cried  over  the 
humors  of  Sam  and  Andy  and  Topsy,  and  the 
Quaker  who  rescued  Eliza.  We  cried  till  we 
laughed  over  the  story  of  Uncle  Tom  and  the 
inimitable  pathos  of  the  sweetest  character  in 
any  modern  book — angelic  Eva.  I  have  never 
seen  people  so  moved,  merchants  and  lawyers 
and  politicians,  and  editors  and  preachers,  and 
men  and  women  and  children — all  bowed  as 
before  an  irresistible  power,  when  this  woman 
told  the  story  of  American  slavery  in  the  peer¬ 
less  book  of  the  age. 

It  was  our  book — it  was  America’s  book, 
evoked  from  the  horrible  chaos  of  facts,  and 
created  by  this  woman’s  genius  into  a  force 
that  melted  every  chain  on  this  continent  and 
set  every  slave  under  the  flag  free.  No  book 
of  modern  times,  or  perhaps  of  any  time,  has 
produced  so  i>rofound  a  sensation  as  this.  And 
when  the  voices  of  Uncle  Tom  and  little  Eva 
were  heard  in  all  English-speaking  lauds  and 
in  a  score  of  translations  in  foreign  tongues, 
they  heralded  the  almost  divine  words  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  proclamation,  and  the  thunder  of  our 
armies,  which  were  hushed  in  peace  at  Appo¬ 
mattox. 

I  will  not  detract  from  the  glories  of  the  great 
statesman  and  warrior  and  the  citizen  soldiers, 
who  made  us  free,  nor  will  I  take  a  blossom 
from  the  crowns  of  the  great  authors  who  give 
renown  to  our  country.  But  I  venture  to  say 
that  among  all  the  distinguished  women  and 
men  who  have  been  the  glory  of  our  people, 
none  shines  with  a  brighter  luster  than  that  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the  creator  of  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin. 

The  Uzone  in  the  Mountain  Air. 

Crowds  of  people  journey  to  the  Catskills,  White 
Mountains,  and  Alleghenies  every  iSummer  to  get  cur¬ 
ed  of  the  hay  fever.  The  ozone  with  which  the  moun¬ 
tain  air  is  more  or  less  charged  unquestionably  has  a 
beneficial  cfTect.  But  the  proportion  of  cures  is  not 
large.  Nobody  is  likely  to  take  hay  fever  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet,  but  the  po'jple  who 
carry  it  there  in  their  systems  do  not  always  secure 
relief.  “Get  well  at  home,  then  enjoy  the  mountains,’’ 
is  good  adviee.  Drs.  Starkey  Jt  I’aieii,  1.5211  Arch  striict, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  their  Home  'rreatment  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  have  cured  hay  fever,  bronchitis,  asth¬ 
ma,  and  other  throat  and  lungaffe.-tions.  Send  to  them 
for  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  will  bo  forwarded 
free. 
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An  odorlesiL  colorless  liniiid,  powerful,  efBcient 
and  cheap.  Immediately  destroys  all  bad  odpra, 


"THE  BEEBE  HOUSE.” 

At  the  bate  of  Mt.  Antone,  Rupert,  Bennington 
County,  Vermont. 

Seven  hours  by  railroad  from  New  York  city.  Ten 
minutes’  walk  from  Rupert  station.  Beet  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  references  given.  Scenery  and  drives  un¬ 
surpassed  In  New  England.  Terms  reasonable  and  satis¬ 
factory.  For  full  particulars,  address 

T.  8.  BEEBE,  Rupert,  Vermont. 

mountain  view  cottage. 

Very  pleasantly  located  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskills. 
Elevation  2700  feet.  Two  miles  from  Railroad  Station. 
Beautiful  walks  and  drives.  All  principal  places  easily 
reached.  Terms  moderate.  Address  JOHN  J.  HAYNES, 
TannersvlUe,  N.  Y. _ 

CATMKILLH— TO  KENT— COTTAGE. 

Ten  rooms,  fully  furnished  house.  Table  linen,  cutlery, 
glass,  china.  Fine  view,  spring  water.  Meat  and  fresh 
vegetables  at  door  constantly.  Good  stabling  near.  Refer 
to  “  N.  Y.  Evangelist.”  Address  Mrs.  Samuel  8.  Tiffany, 
TannersvlUe,  N.  Y.,  until  July  1st,  afterwards  277  Belleville 
avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. _ 

Mount  airy  cottage,  comer  of  Central  and 
Abbott  avenues.  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.  Near  PostolHce, 
meetings,  and  bathing  grounds.  Terms  reasonable. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  WALLACE,  Proprietress. 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Catskills. 

BOBBEN’S  MOUNTAIN  EGTEl. 


BEOODGOOD  HOUI8E.  Delightfully  situated  In  the 
Catsklll  Mountains.  Terms  moderate.  Send  for  circular  _ 
containing  full  description.  L.  W.  BLOODGOOD.  Proprietor, 
Hensonville,  Greene  County.  N.  Y. 


LOCKWOOD  HOUSE, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  Y. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Catskills.  Accommodates  thirty. 
Light,  airy  rooms.  Beautiful  walks  and  drives.  Fishing, 
Hunting,  Bathing.  Within  easy  distance  of  all  points  of 
Interest.  First  class  table.  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Express 
near.  Free  transportation  for  guests  and  baggage  from 
Mt.  Pleasant  dei>ot  on  Ulster  and  Delaware  railroad. 
Address  8HERMt.N  LOCKWOOD,  The  Corners,  N.  Y. 


'■.?  f  if  ■ 


Mrs.  AARON  RACIfiEN.  Proprietor,  Tannersville,  N.  T. 

Roggen's  Mountain  (Home)  Hotel  Is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  places  to  spend  the  Summer  that  can  be  found  In 
the  Catskills.  It  Is  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  Within  easy 
distance  of  the  highest  mountains,  the  Hotel  Kaatersklll, 
Laurel  House,  and  Kaatersklll  Falls,  Haines’  Falls,  Moun¬ 
tain  House,  Overlook,  Hunter,  Ac.  Telegraph,  telephone, 
livery,  bllUards,  bowling  alley,  tennis,  croquet,  and  barber 
shop.  NO  BAR. 

Terms— 910  to  91S  a  week.  Special  rates  to  tamillec. 
Routes ;  West  Shore  via  Kingston,  all  rail  to  TannersvlUe. 
Hudson  River  boats,  night  or  day,  via  Bondout  or  CatskllL 


LAKE  STREET  HOUSE, 

STAMFORD,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Street  House  Is  beautifully  situated  at  the  western 
end  of  Stamford  village,  commanding  a  flue  view  of  the 
surrounding  mountains. and  overlooking  Delaware  valley. 
Every  room  Is  so  located  that  a  flue  view  may  be  had. 
Extensive  piazza,  large  grounds  In  front  and  rear  of  house. 

Address  GEO.  H.  BANCROFT. 

THE  BONNIE  VIEW  HOUS  , 

Pine  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  GEM  OF  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Elevation,  1780  feet. 

New  bouse,  three  stories  In  height.  Booms  large  and 
airy,  and  newly  furnished.  Beautiful  views  from  win¬ 
dows  and  verandas,  embracing  hill,  mountain,  valley, 
forest,  and  stream.  House  accommodates  50  guests. 

Pine  Hill  Is  “  The  Saratoga  of  the  Catskills.” 

Address  WILSON  BERTRAND, 

lino  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


REPUTAI3T.E 


purifies  every  Impure  spot  and  chemically  neutralizes 
a.1  infectious  ana  disease-producing  matter. 

invaluable  in  the  sick  room.  Sold  by  Drag- 
gists  everywhere.  Quart  bottles  60  cents. 

Case  of  1  dozen  bottles,  $.5.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price  (or 
C.  O.  D.).  Delivered  free  anj-where  within  200  miles  of  New 
York.  HENRY  B.  PLATT,  36  Platt  Street,  New  York, 


disease ;  b^ti  use  thoasands  of  oases  of  the  worst 
1^  and  of  kw  Mudlng  have  been  cured.  In 
deed,  so  strong  U  my  Its  eflteacr,  that  I  wU' 

Give  Kzpnatwad  P.  O.  addrosT^  ^ 

DzT.i  HAICUlf,  181  Fean M„HtwT0ik. 
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l|^E|(TORS  a;4d  sole  jdAyJU  f'i\’s 

S.V/COR.I2I»?  &  MARKET  STS. 

'  &  PHILADELPHIA  fJA. 

FRIEND  INDEED,  ir 

I  deliberately  affirm,  without  other  reward  than  the  hope 
of  doing  good,  that  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  saved 
my  Hie.  In  the  Autumn  of  18'W  I  took  a  severe  cold.  I 
suffereil  pain  through  the  back,  groiu,  and  kidneys.  I  sent 
for  a  physician,  who  pronounced  my  case  Gravel,  remark¬ 
ing:  “  Mr.  Davis,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken,  you 
cannot  recover.”  in  this  crisis  a  friend  recommended 
I  Dr.  David  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy,  and  I  began  using 
It,  leaving  off  all  other  me<llclne8.  Hhorlly  I  experienced 
a  decided  Improvement,  and  after  taking  only  two  Ixdtles, 
I  considered  myself  completely  cured. — JOHN  DAVIS,  50 
Cottage  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  To  other  sufferers  It  Is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  Is 
constantly  working  wonderful  cures  in  all  cases  of  diseaAOS 
of  the  Blood,  Liver,  and  Kidneys. 

Dr.  D.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy. 

Bondout,  N.  y.  All  Druggists.  $l ;  6  for  $5. 


COCKBURN  HOUSE, 

MT.  PLEASANT,  N.  Y.  Longyear  Postofflee. 

IN  THE  C.4TSKIL.L.  MOUNTAINS. 

Modern  built  house;  enlarged  and  newly  furnished  since 
last  season.  Now  accommodates  125  guests  Within  easy 
distance  of  Overlook  Mountain  House,  Grand  Hotel,  Hotel 
Kaatersklll,  and  all  points  of  Interest.  Boating,  Bathing, 
Fishing,  Hunting,  Croquet.  Horses  and  carriages.  Table 
flrst-class.  “Splendid  Piazza  accommodation.”  House 
less  than  one-elgbth  of  a  mile  from  the  de|K)t,  where  Tele¬ 
graph,  Post,  and  Express  are  situated.  Terms  moderate. 

Routes— all  rail  to  Mt.  Pleasant  via.  West  Shore  and 
Ulster  and  Delaware  railroads,  also  New  York  Central 
railroad  and  Hudson  River  boats.  Address 

VAN  COCKBURN,  Longyear  Postofflee,  N.  Y. 

References:  Dr.  M.  W.  Noxon,  28  West  5th  street,  New 
York  city;  J.  A.  Velser,  133  South  Oxford  street,  Brooklyn; 
Robert  A  Depew,  103  and  10.>  Murray  street,  New  York  city; 
and  The  New  Yobk  Evakoelist. 


S.  E.  CHURCHILL,  M.D.,  Owner  and  Proprietor. 

Stamford,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Circular  sent  on  application.  Lighted  with  gas,  steam 
beat,  hot  and  cold  water.  Electric  bells.  Eutirely  outside 
of  the  Hudson  Basin.  _ 


HASBROUCK  FARM  HOUSE,  Lake 


B.  HASBROUCK,  PBOPUIETOB. 

Four  miles  from  Mt.  Pleasant  Station,  at  base  of  Mt.  To¬ 
bias,  near  Plateau  and  Oldeberg  Mountains.  Can  see 
Overlook  Mountain  House  from  piazza.  All  points  of  In¬ 
terest  within  easy  reach.  Plenty  of  shade  In  garden.  Fine 
views.  Post,  telegraph,  and  express  halt  hour  distant. 
Guests  fetched  from  Mt.  Pleasant  Depot  on  Ulster  &  Dela¬ 
ware  Railroad,  free.  Two  Churches  near  by.  Terms  very 
moderate,  and  goo.I,  plain,  substantial  fare  provided. 
Route:  West  Shore  to  Kingston;  then  Ulster  A  Delaware 
Railroad  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  and  steamers.  Apply  as  above. 


WEST  END  HOTEL, 

Hunter,  N.  T. 

This  House,  just  built.  Is  fitted  with  all  modern  oon- 
veniences.  Close  to  the  foot  of  the  highest  of  the  Catsklll 
Mountains.  No  trouble  spared  to  make  guests  comfortable. 
Terms  moderate.  Routes — all  rail  by  West  Shore,  or  Hud¬ 
son  river  boats.  Address 

JOHN  F.  GARA,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


THE  SWITZERLAND. 

Griffin’s  Corners,  N.  Y., 

ABRAM  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 

New  house,  newly  furnished,  delightfully  situated  on 
elevated  ground.  Finest  view  in  the  village.  Piazza  164 
feet.  Accommodates  75.  Post  and  telegraph  facilities. 
Table  supplied  from  our  own  farm.  Terms  moderate- 
made  known  on  application. 


RFIJAJ31.E. 

All  people  of  iJyfpfplic  ways 

Should  learn  to  lengthen  out  their  days. 

When  Indigestion  makes  a  call. 

Or  Constipation,  worse  than  all. 

Makes  life  a  burden,  bear  in  mind. 

In  'l'ARKANT’8  SELTZER  health  you’ll  find. 

Altractive  Pictures 

For  Seaside,  Mountain, and  Country  Residences;  fram¬ 
ed  In  harmony  with  the  subjects.  Many  uew  and 
beautiful  Etchings,  Engravings,  Gravures,  Photo¬ 
graphs,  Autotypes,  etc. 

“A  Sword  Will  Transpierce  Thy  Soul,” 

’•  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,” 

“  Church  of  the  H'dy  Trinity  ”  (Stratford-on-Avon), 

”A  Disgrace  to  His  Family,” 

”  Golden  Age,” 

"  Gad’s  Hill  ”  (home  of  Die  ens), 

"  Old  Steps  at  Capri,” 

“  Nut-Brown  Maid,”  and  others. 

The  Best  French  Plate  Mirrors,  Toilet  Glasses,  Picture 
Frames— unique  designs. 

Appropriate  Bridal  Gifts. 

All  the  Rogers’  Grour*,  Including  ”A  Frolic  at  the^Old 
Homestead.”  Price,  $15. 

Cabinet  and  Card  Frames  In  the  Greatest  Variety. 
Valuable  Paintings  cleaned  and  restored. 

Mirror  and  Picture  Frames  regllded,  stored,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  In  the  Fall. 

Orders  by  mall  receive  full  ani’  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  S.  EARLE  &  SONS, 

No.  816  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

TO  $8  A  DAY.  Samples  worth  $1.60.  FREE. 
Lines  not  uiiderthe  horse’s  feet.  Write  to 
Brewster  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 

CHEAP  TRIPS  TO  EUROPE 

VIA 

STATE  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

Sailing  between  New  York,  Glasgow  and  Belfast, 

With  through  tickets  to 

LIVERPOOL.  LONDON,  DUBLIN,  etc., 

AT  LOWEST  RATES. 

The  State  Steamshlfi  Co.  offer  the  cheapest  rates  of  x>a88- 
age  of  any  line  crossing  the  Atlantic,  combining  g<s)d 
cabin  accommodations,  flue  Saloons,  and  good  bill  of  fare. 
Average  length  of  voyage  ton  days.  This  line  Is  specially 
patronized  by  Professional  Men,  Clergymen,  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Parties. 

FIRST  CABIN  SALOON . S3.1  to  $40 

EXCURSION  RATE . 865  to  $75 

For  further  information  and  passage  contracts,  apjdy  to 

AUSTIN  BALDWIN  &  CU.,  53  Broadway. 


MEADOW  BROOK  HOUSE. 

A.  STIMSON  HAINES,  Tannersville,  N.  T. 

"Meadow  Brook”  is  situated  directly  at  the  foot  of 
Bound  Top  and  Clum  Hill,  within  three  minutes  walk 
of  the  Tannersville  depot  of  the  Kaatersklll  Railroad. 
Every  jiolnt  of  Interest  in  the  Catskills  Is  easily  reached. 
Good  table,  splendid  teams,  and  large  grounds,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Qrst  rate  accommodation  In  the  house,  make 
"  Meadow  Brook”  a  most  desirable  place  to  stay.  Terme 
very  moderate.  Address  as  above. 


CATSKILL.  MOUNTAINS. 


-4:-^ 


Located  In  Hunter,  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskills.  Near 
Hunter  Mountain,  Colonel’s  Chair,  and  Stony  Clove,  and 
uccoramndates  2110  guests.  House  contains  every  modern 
Improvement.  Gas,  electric  bells,  steam  heat,  baths,  en¬ 
closed  spring  beds  and  i)ure  hair  mattresses;  8i>acious 
halls  and  large  rooms;  jmre  mountain  spring  water. 
Over  2,0U0  square  feet  of  piazza.  Neither  fogs,  malaria, 
nor  mosquitoes.  For  circulars  and  terms,  address 

8.  P.  VAN  LOAN,  Hunter,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 


THE  WIEBUU  HOUSES. 

IN  THE  CATMKILLN.  Elevation  1800  feet. 

B.  R.  WILBUR  takes  forty  guests.  H.  O.  WILBUR,  one  mile 
distant,  takes  thirty.  First  class  table.  Cool  nights.  680 
square  feet  of  piazza.  Beautiful  views  and  walks.  Three 
miles  best  Ashing  In  the  mountains  exclusively  owned. 
Lake  for  boating  two  miles  distant.  Hunting,  croquet, 
music  aud  dancing.  Carriages  for  hire.  Guests  fetched 
from  Mt.  Pleasant  dei)ot  on  Ulster  and  Del.  B.  E.  free  of 
charge  If  they  remain  four  weeks;  moderate  charge  for 
shorter  slay.  References :  .los.  W.  Swane,  Eleventh  Ward 
Bank,  and  J.  A.  Offord,  152  Potter  Building,  Now  York  city. 
Terms,  $6  to  $8  a  week.  Address 

_ R.  R.  WILBUR.  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y. 

THE  OH-A.LT'OHTEI, 

Ocfan  end  of  North  Carolina  Avenue, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Unobstructed  ocean  view.  Passenger  elevator.  Steam 
heat  for  cool  weather.  A  flrst  class  house. 

F.  ROBERTS  &  SONS,  Proprietors. 


HIXjL-TOI^  hotjse, 

POMPEY,  NEW  YORK. 

A  Delightful  Summer  Resort  20tKt  feet  above  the  Sea. 

Free  from  Hay  Fever  and  Malaria.  No  Mosquitoes. 
Accommodations  for  100  guests. 


'■  ..  u. 


C.  A.  PETRIE,  Proprietor. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  HOUSE. 

At  the  very  entrance  to  the  mountains  at  PalenvIIIe,  N.  Y. 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  main  attractions  of  the 
Catsklll  Mountains.  Close  to  Kaatersklll  Creek,  Fawn’s 
Leap,  and  Profile  Rock.  Oroun  is  well  shaded.  Superior 
drainage.  No  malaria.  Highest  elevation  of  any  Summer 
resort  In  PalenvIIIe  Good  table  anti  eon veri fences.  Guests 
met  at  PalenvIIIe  station  on  Catsklll  railroad  If  desired. 
Terms  on  basis  of  $10  a  week.  Apply  to 

P.  H.  SCRIBNER,  PalenvIIIe,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  HILL  VALLEY  HOLME. 

LAKK  HILL,  N.  Y. 

S.  A.  MOSHER,  Proprietor. 

Situated  at  the  base  of  the  Oldeberg — longest  mountain 
In  the  Catsklll  Mountain  range.  Trout  fishing.  A  lake  for 
boating,  one  aud  a  half  miles  distant.  Most  beautiful  and 
romantic  walks  aud  drives.  Guests  fetched  from  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  de|>ot  on  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  road,  6  miles  distant. 
Croquet,  hammocks,  swings,  own  cfinveyances.  Sjilendld 
spring  water.  No  mosquitoes,  and  no  malaria.  Terras 
very  moderate.  Apply  as  above. 


MAPEE  GROVE  HOUSE. 

THK  FORGE. 

J.  H.  STODDARD,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

The  vicinity  of  Cairo  Is  one  of  the  best  places  In  which  to 
S{iend  the  Summer  months.  Maple  Grove  House  Is  beau¬ 
tifully  located  In  Olenbnmk,  or  Cairo  Forgo,  within  about 
IJ  miles  of  Cairo.  GfK>d  accommodation.  Terms  very 
mo<lerate.  Good  table.  Milk  and  cre.-im  from  our  own 
cows.  Fresh  eggs,  butter,  and  vegetables.  Lovely  walks 
and  drives.  Good  roads.  Within  easy  distance  of  places  of 
Interest.  Close  to  a  white  sulphur  spring.  Apply  as  above. 


SHELTER  ISLAND  HEIGHTS. 

The  Oxford  Cottages  will  open  June  20.  Can  see  diagram 
by  calling  on  or  addressing  Mrs.  M.  DAKIN,  221  Cumber¬ 
land  street,  Brooklyn,  or  at  the  Cottages. 


SIMMER  BilARD  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Redding  Ridge,  Conn, 

Pleasant  house  and  grounds  In  healthful  locality.  Quiet 
neighborhood.  Nice  rooms,  and  well-furnished  table  In 
private  family.  Address,  Miss  M.  H.  HAWLEY. 


Hotel  T^a  Hoe, 

Phoenicia,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

I.iocatlon  one  of  the  most  healthful  In  the  Catskills,  at  an 
elevation  of  1300  feet.  One  mile  and  a  half  from  Phoenicia 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Sheridan.  Trout  Ashing,  bathing, 
rowing,  croquet,  music  and  dancing.  Large  grounds  and 
a  farm  In  connection  with  the  House,  from  which  will  be 
drawn  supplies  of  fresh  milk,  cream,  eggs,  butter,  and 
vegetables.  Pure  spring  water.  Ouests  will  be  met  at 
Phoenicia.  Ulster  and  Delaware  early  morning  train  stops 
at  the  House  on  Mondays,  giving  opiMirtunIty  for  breakfast, 
and  reaching  New  York  at  10.30  A.  M.  Routes:  all  rail  by 
West  Shore  via  Kingston ;  Albany  Day  Line  via  Bblnebeck 
and  Roudout;  IP^ndout  line  of  steamers  via  Rondout  and 
Kingston;  Ne.v  York  Central  road  via  Rhiiiebeck. 

Refers  to  J.  A.  Offord,  office  of  ••  New  York  Evangelist." 
’rFR.RM  RK4WONADLK. 

Address  H.  D.  LA  ROE,  Proprietor,  Phoenicia,  N.  Y. 

PLEASANT  VIEW 

In  tlie  Catskills. 

JOHN  JANSEN,  Pkoprictor, 

Ijanesville,  N.  Y. 

Lanesvllle  Is  a  charming  place,  situated  In  the  Catsklll 
Mountains  on  the  Catsklll  Mountain  Railroad.  “Pleasant 
View  ”  accommodates  thirty-live  people.  It  stands  close 
to  the  railroad.  In  full  view  of  Hunter  and  Slide  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  Is  at  an  elevation  of  1800  feet.  Pond  for  sailing. 

Terras— 97  to  99  a  week.  Special  rate  for  families. 

Route :  all  rail  by  West  Shore  via  Kingston. 

Address  JOHN  JANSEN,  Lanesvllle,  N.  Y. 


CENTRAL  HOUSE,  HUNTER,  N.  T. 

Recently  enlarged  and  refurnished.  Accommodations 
for  175.  Well  shaded,  ample  grounds,  extensive  piazzas. 
Pure  spring  water  No  bar.  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskills. 
Free  from  malaria.  WM.  J.  RUSK,  Prop. 


lAMSON  COTTAGE  IN  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Near  Mt.  Pleasant  Station  on  the  Ulster  and  Del.  R.  K. 
Ample  mall  and  telegraph  facilities.  Delightful  location. 
Send  for  circular  of  terms  and  references.  Mrs.  8.  LAMSON, 
Proprietor.  P,  O.  address.  The  Corner,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PIPN  HAT  I  Situated  In  the  best  portion  of  the  Cats- 
UiiuJI  UAIjIj,  kills,  surrounded  by  mountains,  shady 
groves  and  romantic  walks.  Fine  trout  stream.  Exten¬ 
sive  play-grounds  on  the  promises.  Superior  mall  aud 
telegraph  facilities.  Send  for  circular  and  terms,  which 
are  moderate  c/mslderlng  the  suiterlor  comforts  afforded. 
Everything  first  class.  W.  A.  HIKER, 

Pine  Hill,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WINNIE  HOUSE. 

TDK  UOKNKH,  ULMTKR  COUNTY,  N'.  Y. 

Delightfully  situated  In  the  Catsklll  Mountains.  Terms 
moderate.  Send  for  circular  containing  full  descrlidlon 
and  references.  DAVIS  WINNIE,  Proprietor. 


THE  CORNISH  HOUSE, 

FINK  IIII.L,  ULMTF.R  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Situated  on  a  natural  terrace  In  the  best  part  of  Pine  Hill 
Village,  commanding  a  inagulflcent  mountain  and  valley 
view.  Pure  springs  of  water.  Large  rooms.  Fine  view. 
Table  unexc^eptlonal.  Splendid  ground,  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  no  dust.  J.  C.  CORNISH,  Proprietor. 


BIRDSAU  HOUSE. 


ATLANTIC  CITY. 

THE  BE.4CON'NFIELD,  Soath  Carolina  Avenue, 

three  minutes  from  r>cean.  Baths,  depot,  and  postofflee. 
House  thoroughly  renovated.  Open  all  the  year.  Apply  to 
J.  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor,  as  above. 


VAN  LOAN’S  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  GUIDE. 

Maps,  Illustrations,  and  descriptions  of  95  of  the  best 
Hotels  and  Br>ardlng  Houses ;  terms,  methods  of  access,  Ac. 
Price,  40  cents.  “Blrds-Eye  Map  from  New  York  to  Mon¬ 
treal,”  linen  back  with  or  without  rollers,  60  cents;  the 
same  In  sheet,  25  cents.  “  Distance  Map  among  the  Cats¬ 
kills,”  10  cents.  Prices  Include  fiostage. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  uatsklll,  N.  Y.  ' 


PINE  IIILI.,  I  L9TER  CDIINTY,  N.  Y. 

Can  accommodate  twenty  five.  House  new  and  newly 
furnished  throughout.  No  finer  location  In  the  Catskills. 
Pure  water,  no  mosquitoes,  modern  conveniences.  A  flrst- 
class  house.  J.  8.  BIRDSALL,  Proprietor. 

VILU  DU  HOIS, 

HUNTER,  GREENE  CtfUNTY,  N.  Y. 

I.iocated  In  the  Catsklll  Mountain  region.  Convenient  to 
Telegraph,  Postofflee,  Cburchos,  and  Stores.  The  surround¬ 
ings  render  It  quiet  aud  homelike.  'Fhe  views  from  the 
“  Villa”  are  not  excelle<l  by  those  from  any  house  la  the 
village.  R(X)ms  large,  high  cellluge,  well  lighted,  buch 
entertainment  furnished  at  table  and  In  rooms  as  will  in¬ 
duce  guests  to  return  at  other  seasons.  Send  for  circular. 
_ WILLIAM  H.  DU  BUIS,  Proprietor. 

The  9EAN1DE  9ANIT4HIUH,  ASBUBY  PAHK,  N.  J  . 

Is  now  open  for  the  sixth  season,  with  Important  Im¬ 
provements  and  additional  facilities  for  i>tomotlng  the 
health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  Its  guests.  Hot  and  cold 
sea  water.  Electric  aud  Russian  Baibs  In  the  bouse.  Early 
appllcauta  secure  choice  of  r<x>ms.  E,  J.  FORD,  M.D  ,  Prop. 
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THS  ZrBW  TOBK  XVAlTaXLIST. 
!»•  VmUmr  BmllAbiC,  Park  Raw. 
■KVRT  M.  FIRU>(  Bdltar  aad  Propiiator. 

nm :  $S  a  Tav,  fai  AdTaaos,  Poataga  Paid. 
Ritirrf*  at  the  roMoffloe  at  New  York  as  seoond-cli 


i#/cr8 from  Scotland, from  France  and  the  Low  |  of  years,  and  yet  as  to  his  intellect  “in  all  his  sources  at  our  command  to  bring  about  a  union,  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample  will  be  found  in  his  pulpit  John  Hall,  D.D.,  and  Thompson  Kingsford.  Mrs. 


Countries,  who  were  ordained  by  presbyters  glorious  prime  ’*  ? 


'  on  Sabbath  (that  of  the  West  Twenty-thi^-  Cleveland  and  Miss  Smith  were  notified  of  their 


■uif ,  rmrx  new.  .  South  pavinK  no  more  attention  to  the  P  h  t —  vtuai,  me  ..eoi,  j.  weuuj-mnv.-  onu  u.i.ivu  ..o.o  uubiuou  inoii- 

PropHator.  only,  and  not  bishops,  and  yet  were  never  re-  After  the  address  of  Dr.  Adams,  we  entered  ^ ja,n  Church*^there,  than  we  ought  to  doTn  street  Church)  yet  for  some  time  to  come,  election  as  members  of  the  Board,  and  took  their 

—  *  ordained,  but  only  subscribed  the  Articles.”  the  carriages  again,  and  followed  through  the  West  to  the  Methodist  or  C!ongregational  commun-  And  even  in  his  absence  later  on,  the  church  seats  at  once.  The  address  to  the  graduates  by 

I  Advaaos,  PosUf*  Paid.  “  Many  ministers  ”  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  streets,  passing  by  the  High  School— a  large  Our  function  is  to  evangelize  all  people,  will  not  be  closed.  There  will  be  a  Sunday  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  The  Century 

at  New  York  aa  seoond-ciaas  ygt  not  Episcopally  ordained !  What  if  Bish-  granite  building,  fit  for  any  University ;  and  go^th ‘^and^th^sooner*  we%eco°ni^’  preaching  service,  and  the  weekly  prayer-  Magazine,  followed.  His  theme  was  “Some  Ten- 


0BAJR»  or  ADDUB.— Snbeerlbera  dM< 


iirinf  their  addPMe  !  ^p  Bickersteth ’s  or  Dr.  Dix’s  orders  were  re-  then  out  of  the  city  to  the  cemetery,  on  a  hill-  change  th”s  fiddlingTnd  dlinclng^flpl^macy  for  se-  ^  meeting  will  be  held,  all  Summer.  Dr.  Sam-  dencles  In  Literature.”  It  was  a  most  eloquent 

.. _ ■■ .L-  !  .•A,,  A.V,  4’Vtaa£%  V.  t  Al*.  wVl  OFO  rkH  n  CTT*oan  1  anrn  IITiHaT*  tVlA  cVlorlc.  r\t  aiiq  q  nrl  rkAYHiitat  An.  n.  Innt  nnn  n..  I.  i.1 ci .u  1  nAcii^l  on  na  nrilAlna  Vila  aVi  imAVl  aViH  T\r11t1anf  a  nnAAAnf  o  .1  An  nf  H 1  n1  AH.n  n 


wmo(»iferataTorb7(iTtii(theoidas  weuastbe  !  celved  through  these  Presbyterian  brethren,  top,  where  on  a  green  lawn  under  the  shade  of  rious  and  persistent  missionary  work  in  theSouth,  I  pie’s  residence  adjoins  his  church. 


MW  addreM,  and  by  staOng  whether  the  change  U  tern- 
pwary  or  permanent. 

Adwarttaomewta  90  cents  a  line— 19  Unea  to  the  Inch. 
Om  tke  FUkk  Page,  SO  oenta  a  line. 

Ow  tka  Ktgktk  Page,  60  cents  a  line. 

■anriagos  aad  Deatks,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents; 
awsr  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

g^Address  Hew  Terk  Bwaageltst,  Rex  9830,  Hew 
Tawk.  Bemlt,  In  all  oases,  by  Bxpbesb  Rorxt  Okdkb, 
OHAVT,  PosntoincK  OkDka,  or  bsoibtxbxi)  Letter. 


and  that  all  their  ministrations  are  invalid  in  trees,  all  stood  with  uncovered  heads  round  i'h®  sooner  we  shall  have  reunion,  or  at  least,  the 
consequence!  But  hear  Bishop  Andrews.  He  the  open  grave,  and  committed  the  body  of  God,^“  whlch^^s  far^bettL”^^  the  city  of 

says  that  the  man  must  needs  be  stone  blind  their  friend  to  the  ground — “  earth  to  earth,  ’ 

who  does  not  see  churches  standing  without  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.”  There  was  the  “  -  — 

Episcopal  government.  The  Bishop  had  bet-  singing  of  funeral  hymns,  after  which  we  EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

I  ter  eyesight  than  some  in  these  days.  Arch-  counted  it  a  privilege  to  offer  the  last  prayer.  Queen  Victoria’s  jubilee  is  more  than  a  po- 


ple’s  residence  adjoins  his  church.  abd  brilliant  effort.  The  presentation  of  diplomas,. 

farewell  remarks  by  the  President,  and  the  bene- 

THE  TEMPERANCE  VICTORY  IN  MICHIGAN,  fiction,  concluded  the  exercise.  The  President’s 

reception  followed,  and  fitly  brought  to  a  close 
A  distinguished  member  of  the  General  Assem-  this  most  successful  Commencement.  The  many 
bly  from  Philadelphia  said  to  us  that  “  Michigan  ,rtends  of  Wells  College  rejoice  in  the  excellent 
had  disgraced  herself  before  the  whole  country  by  ^^^k  done  by  the  institution,  and  look  forward 
the  defeat  of  the  Prohibition  amendment.  Our  ^  yet  wider  field,  and  greater  infiu- 
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OOHTBHTS  OF  THIS  PAPBR. 

PASE. 

X.  Is  the  Pope  enormously  rich  ?  A  Love.^rrlbnte  to  Dr. 
Hltoboook.  The  Dlsoorerles  In  Sidou.  A  Beautiful 
Memorial  Serrloe.  Our  Colored  Brethren.  Our  Book 
Table. 

9.  OOBRRBPOMDEMCE :  A  Scholar’s  Tribute  to  bis  Teacher. 


8.  Sunday  school  Leeeon,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge.  yonu  tueir  preuccessors,  lor  ulsilop  ouiiing 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  fleet  says  that  “the  stoutest  champion  foi 

A.  Editorial  and  Oorrespondenoe.  Episcopacy  ”  acknowledged  that  ordinatioi 

1  “ttin^TbX  war^neeviue,  Ohio.  The  Children  performed  by  presbyters  in  <»8e  of  necessity 
at  Home.  was  valid,  which,  he  says,  doth  evidentl] 

T.  The  Farmer’s  Department  Health  Paragraphs.  The  prove  that  Episcopal  government  is  not  found 

Household.  Sctentlflc  and  Useful.!  od  iirtoTi  miv  iinn.li'.omLIn  divin#*  riirbi' 

S.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business.  unaiteraDie  UU  me  ngnt. 


H.  M.  F. 


wrtegeTawdDMtks,  not  over  4  lines,  BO  cents;  Episcopal  government.  The  Bishop  had  bet-  singing  of  funeral  hymns,  after  which  we  EDITORIAL  NOTES.  h  d  di  d  h  ^  ir  h  f  th  ^  h  friends  of  Wells  College  rejoice  in  the  excellent 

t  lines,  10  cents  a  line.  ter  eyesight  than  some  in  these  days.  Arch-  counted  it  a  privilege  to  offer  the  last  prayer,  Queen  Victoria’s  jubilee  is  more  than  a  po-  ^  ,  sgrace  ®r8e  ^  work  done  by  the  institution,  and  look  forward 

Lddress  Hew  TwrkBwawceUst,  Box  9830,  Haw  bishop  Bramhall  savs  1  “I  do  not  make  this  closing  (as  had  been  done  at  the  funeral  of  the  litical  event.  The  great  institutions  of  the  ®  ^  °°  amen  men  .  ur  yet  wider  field,  and  greater  infiu- 

T.  "‘■y  (EpUoopMjT)  to  be  .imply  neces^ry,  bat  late  Dr.  A^ms  in  Mouat  Auburn  and  as  the  I  realm  are  takluK  their  reokonlng.  and  adjust.  ™  en  “jtlT '■T.rrtt^rTlLlom  ““1“® 

— — — s—  only  show  what  is  safest.  I  know  that  there  is  family  here  had  desired)  with  the  Apostles  ing  their  affairs  by  it.  Thus  we  are  told  that  „  a  ^  d  h  i  Gia  suioon  intftrpat  nvnr 

a  great  difference  between  a  valid  and  a  regu-  Creed— words  which  he  loved  as  the  symbol  of  Uhe  Presbyterian  Church  has  made  good,  even  «  laiatnrA  nnoaod  «  ommiir  delightful  to  see  institutions  pervaded 

lar  ordination.”  his  faith  and  hope-in  which  all  joined,  as  also  great,  progress  during  the  Queen’s  fifty  years.  , '  .1“®  makes  it  nLessarv  to  call  Christian  spirit,  and  surrounded 

Archbishop  Usher  is  still  more  outspoken,  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  was  part  of  his  Dr.  Blaikle  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  is  not  .-.hA  nptitinn  nf  one  fifth  of  tLvntAra  Christian  influences.  The  Faculty 

After  affirming  the  original  identity  of  bishops  daily  devotions.  With  such  holy  words  spo-  given  to  boasting,  and  he  sets  forth  that  in  county  to  determine  whether  the  sale  of  Christian  ladies  and 

and  presbyters,  and  regretting  the  un-Episco-  ken  over  the  silent  dust,  we  turned  away,  and  Scotland,  despite  troubles,  the  number  of  con-  ^  shall  be  permitted  In  the  countv  This  gentlemen,  who  endeavor  to  maintain  in  the  instl- 
,  ■  ■  ■■  — ?  pal  form  of  the  continental  churches,  he  says :  left  the  beloved  dead  to  sleep  till  the  heavens  gregations  has  doubled.  In  England,  where  ^  ^  hib'ti  h  d  ^h  tution  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  well-regu- 

THUB8DAY.  JDNE  80.  1887.  be  no  mom^_ - - - M.  F.  ‘ 

OO.TMT.  OF  THU  FAPBK.  Ukl  SjMloiTstouTdT^elTO  tSI  bSed  “sa"r..  FORTHER  REFLECTIONS  OS  CSION.  tog  mpidly,  especially  in  London.  I”  Wales  °  ^  ”^rnH<,roI  th^lan.  'irrellds  ^  •»  aMoelated  principals.  Major  Ver- 

»•  ment  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  minister,  if  I  were  One  of  the  active  ministers  of  theCumber-  it  was  hardly  known  by  its  proper  name,  though  ,  beck  and  Prof.  McAlpine,  men  of  unquestioned 

« the  Pope  enormousij  rich  ?  A  LoveVTribnte  to  Dr.  in  Holland,  as  I  should  do  at  the  hands  of  the  i__  j  pu,,_„u  no  tisAt  thoir  A/airaFrari  there  was  always  Calvinism  there,  but  not  SO  j  *1.  a  .  st  i  «  i.  .  Christian  integrity  and  honor.  It  is  pleasant  to 

Hitchoook.  The  Diecoveriee  la  sidon.  A  Beautiful  French  ministers,  if  I  were  in  Charenton.  Church,  informs  us  that  the  r  colored  an-  ^  ^  ^  increase  has  been  far  the  first  Monday  in  Majr  next  ^  ^  exorcises  under  such  circumstances 

Memorial  Serrloe.  Our  Colored  Brethren.  Our  Book  muja  miorhf  fnmUh  o  nrAeA^dent  for  Hisbnn  Dex,  with  its  separate  Presbyteries  and  SO  on,  ^n  America  the  increase  nas  lar  such  special  election,  it  is  hereby  declared  f  "®"  exorcises  unaer  such  circumstances. 

Table.  .  i®  ™*8ht  furnish  a  precedent  for  Bishop  ^  from  being  prosperous  or  likelv  to  Sweater.  Canada  in  1837  only  possessed  rather  unlawful  to  manufacture,  sell,  give  away,  or  fur-  Would  that  so  much  could  be  said  of  all  our  Acad- 

X>BRRBPOXDEMCE :  A  Scholar’s  ’Tribute  to  bis  Teacher.  Bickersteth  in  his  efforts  after  church  unity  in  ,  — ^  -  |  congregations;  now  nlsh  malt,  brewed,  fermented,  vinous  or  Intoxieat- 1  emies  and  Colleges  and  institutions  of  learning 

KIsSkrSfcSSrK-'”  ™Tn°lgmn1'  XTwZp^Se^Thni  cTreTpJ  I  are  six  ,ln,es  that  nnn.^r.  In  the  ntore  !r,'n„'S™”y  thronjtbont  the  Und.  then  It  wenld  noth.  Ion*  be- 

unday  echool  Leeeon,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott E.  Kittredge.  yond  their  predecessors,  for  HisUop  Stilling-  ...  rrrpofiv  needs  the  white  Prpshvterian  '  VO^thful  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  the  Pres-  niented,  vinous  or  intoxicating,  or  to  keep  for  ^®‘^®  might  be  said  of  us  as  a  people,  that 

Mr.”!!?*™!,*  H  fleet  says  that  “the  stoutest  champion  for  x  u  u:  „  AjAm  his  helner  his  ednentnr  in  '  hyterian  churches,  now  so  full  of  vigorous  life,  sale,  or  keep  a  place  where  sucti  liquors  are  manu-  “  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  the  stability  of  our 

Mitoriai  and  torrea^ndenoe.  Episcopacy  ”  acknowledged  that  ordination  ^  ^  had  hardlv  beffun  to  exist.  In  France,  where  factured  or  kept  for  sale,  given  away  or  furnished,  times,  and  strength  of  salvation.” 

flnlaters  and  Cburcbea.  nerformed  hv  Trreshvtera  in  case  of  necessity  Church  affairs.  HlS  belief  is  that  the  Cumber-  narmy  oegun  10  exisi.  xu  x  imiue,  w  iieie  ^  majority  ^  aaivaupn. 

lottmgs  by  the  Way.  Zaneeviue,  Ohio.  The  Children  ...  ^ava  “  Hnfh  AvidAntiv  land  body  would  in  fact  do  more  with  and  for  ®'h’^Ddred  years  ago  the  Refomed  Church  a  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  election  next  preceding  - 

at  Home.  was  valid,  which,  he  says,  doth  evidently  au- neonle  of  the  South  if  the  annex  '  legal  toleration,  the  number  of  congrega-  upon  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Intox-  fFTTFR  FROM  rHiriun 

Phe  Farmer’s  Department  Health  Paragraphs.  The  prove  that  Episcopal  government  IS  not  found-  ^  ,  ^  I  tions  has  creatly  increased.  The  Waldensian  icating  liquors,  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

i?wmEiento®'^'MoLey  Md  Bwm^^  ®^  unalterable  divine  right.”  abolished,  and  the  colored  churches  and  ,  j  added  all  its  mission  congregations  have  been  cast  against  the  manufacture  and  lake  Forest  University, 

lurrent  Events.  Money  and  Business.  ministers  were  s  mply  combined  With  the  white  ,  ^  f^d^Tpree  Ita^^^  Church  ‘"h '“1®  “"""“I  Commencement  of  this  Uni- 

..  “  Bishop  .nd_pr»b5er. re  ,yn«nymk,”,.y,  x«...y  w„  held  during  lb.  pr«.„.  wsek.  .11, 


FURTHER  REFLECTIONS  ON  UNION. 

One  of  the  active  ministers  of  theCumber- 


performed  by  presbyters  in  case  of  necessity.  Church  a  ffairs.  His  belief  is  that  the  Cumber- 
was  valid,  which,  he  says,  “doth  evidently  body  would  in  fact  do  more  with  and  for 


‘  Bishop  and  presbyter  are  synonyms,’ 


t.  Tbs  Farmer’s  Department.  Heaitb  Paragraphs.  Tbe  prove  thai  Episcopal  government  is  not  found-  colored  people  of  the  south  if  the  annex  ;  iTaUng  liTurs^  seetTon"  lof  ^hts  CHICAGO. 

9.  o?wmEient8®'^'MoLey  Md  Bwm^^  ®^  unalterable  divine  right.”  abolished,  and  the  colored  churches  and  ,  j  added  all  its  mission  congregations  have  been  cast  against  the  manufacture  and  lake  Forest  University. 

Money  and  Business.  ministers  were  simply  combined  with  the  white  ,  f^d^Tpree  Ita^^^  Church  ‘"h '“l®  “"""“I  Commencement  of  this  Uni- 

«THF  HISTORIC  EPISCOPATE  ”  “  Bi®bop  and  presbyter  are  synonyms,”  says  pj^n  ®  He“says  fStreT’thaM^this  w^re  ^  bas  been  added  ’to  the  Presbyterian  family.  phlSJt  8't?i^tl^?/comJlS  during  the  present  week.  It  Is 

THE  HISTORIC  EPISCOPATE.  Bishop  Llghtfoot  of  Durham.  Says  Dr.  Hatch  ®nt  plan.  He  says  further  that  if  this  were  ,  the  European  Continent  the  regulation  of  druggists.  And  whoever,  within  only  eleven  years  since  the  College  was  organized, 

SpiacopaliauB  divided  about  It  among  themwlves.  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1880:  “For  Epis-  everynoay  would  in  six  montns  be  better  |  Tnis<»ion  utAtinns  and  centres  of  Pres-  limits,  himself,  or  by  an  agent,  or  otherwise,  though  it  was  thirty  years  ago  that  the  charter 

In  all  the  discussion  which  has  been  evoked  copacy,  in  the  sense  which  later  times  gave  to  than  the  brethren  P®«®rally  now  are  ,  ™e  «re  m^  thus  manufactures,  sells  furnishes  or  glv^^  for  the  University  was  obtained.  In  1856  Drs. 

by  the  recent  Episcopal  overtures  on  Church  the  word,  and  as  a  special  apostolic  institu-  beginning  of  the  half  century.  In  this  place  where  such  ilquors  are  manSctured  oTCpt  ^“ttersoo  and  Harvey  Curtis  (pastors  then  of  the 

union,  one  point  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  tion,  there  is  no  primitive  evidence  worthy  of  muse  wuo  sim  rmigiousiy  ueiieve  in  me  curee  i  Wpstprn  rontinent  esneciallv  in  the  for  sale,  given  away  or  furnished,  upon  conviction  Second  and  First  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Chica- 

orerlooked.  The  Scriptural  and  historical  ar-  the  name.”  And  Dean  Stanley  is,  if  possible.  Pronounced  on  Ham.  ^bere  not  a  nut  here  ^  therof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  go),  and  the  Rev.  Ira  M.  Weed,  selected  the  pres- 

gnu.™,  the  Identity  ot  biebop  and  preeby  still  mote  poslUve :  tor  he  affirms  that  '•  It  Is  '"/‘rrcMoT.be^XHon'^'tLTnS^^^^  Dorn  the TilTMex;^^  the  Lakes,  and  r„"«1eTn?d,TdoTar.nS“.  l^rK^Tn”  “  T  "T'  "Z  "r- 

ter,  has  been  ably  stated.  But  the  fact  has  cerfam  that  nothing  like  modern  Episcopacy  ?  „  ^  ®  tuh  Gia  still  further,  and  close  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  ®  University.  They  enlisted  a  number 

Dot  been  clearly  brought  out,  that  the  Epis-  existed  before  the  close  of  the  first  century.”  w  t  ^  ^"““‘‘-lon  oi  union  witn  tne  |.jjg  Presbyterian  Church  is  felt  as  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  of  gentlemen  in  their  scheme.  These  formed  what 

copal  conditions  of  reunion  involve  the  accept-  Now  the  point  is  not  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Uhurch  South  .  _  never  before  court.  was  called  the  Lake  Forest  Association,  which 

anoe  of  ihe  doctrines  of  a  particular  school  in  these  views,  but  that  they  are  the  utterances  j  f  Ah  •  a  a’  i  mh  i  This  week  the  Legislature  has  passed  a  new  tax  purchased  1500  acres  of  land,  over  all  of  which 

that  Church.  One  would  think,  to  read  the  of  eminent  Episcopal  scholars  and  dignitaries,  q  '^^®  ®®^*  Nelson  Millard,  now  for  several  bill  which  applies  wherever  total  prohibition  is  “  The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 

tcaolutlons of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  of  the  They  express  not  only  their  own  opinions,  but  ^  .i  •  i  •  Ah  qa  t  the  pastor  of  a  leading  Congregational  not  demanded,  increasing  the  tax  to  $500  for  Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees ; 

Osaka  Conference,  or  the  recent  sermons  of  bear  witness  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  T®^^  *y»o^‘^oe  open  re  viva  in  e  st.  Louis  |  church  in  the  ancient  and  wealthy  city  of  Nor-  liquors  of  all  kinds,  and  to  $300  for  beer,  and  mak-  Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 

Bishop  Bickersteth  and  Dr.  Dix,  that  the  doc-  Church.  And  they  boar  with  overwhelming  ^®®®“bly  of  the  old  oritf’-oeitnm  doctrine  about  j  Ct.,  has  been  unanimously  called  to  the  ing  it  a  breach  of  the  peace  to  keep  open  on  Sun-  Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays.” 
trine  of  the  English  and  American  Episcopal  force  against  the  assumptions  of  modern  Epis-  ivine  warran  or  s  avery.  e  speec  es  ,  Fj^gt  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester,  to  days  and  after  eleven  at  night,  and  the  duty  of  This  tract  of  land  extended  for  two  and  a  half 

Churches  had  always  been  as  they  state  it;  that  copacy.  They  show  that  the  Church  which  in-  °  were  evi  en  ysa  -  succeed  Dr.  C.  E.  Robinson.  And  we  are  glad  the  officers  to  arrest  all  such  offenders  summarily  miles  along  the  lake  shore,  and  is  now  covered  by 


^ment  for  the  identity  of  bishop  and  presby-  still  more  positive :  for  he  affirms  that  “  It  is 
ter,  has  been  ably  stated.  But  the  fact  has  certain  that  nothing  like  modern  Episcopacy 
Dot  been  clearly  brought  out,  that  the  Epis-  existed  before  the  close  of  the  first  century.” 
oopal  conditions  of  reunion  involve  the  accept-  Now  the  point  is  not  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
ADoe  of  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  school  in  these  views,  but  that  they  are  the  utterances 


Churches  had  always  been  as  they  state  it;  that  copacy.  They  show  that  the  Church  which  in-  ".““7/  a  T^AA^r^  n  v 

the  Church  has  always  been  nnanimous  In  vites  ns  all  to  return  to  Its  fold,  is  not  at  unity  v7  ?  Si  ?? 

.lalminit  tbe  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  and  with  Itself.  It  has  no  consistent  recoM  upon 


uraiea  wun  inai  u^inne,  ana  i^r,  vaugnn  or  j  jq  i^arn  that  after  a  visit  there,  Dr.  Millard  without  process  of  law,  besides  adding  other  the  beautiful  village  of  Lake  Forest,  and  by  the 
Virginia  directly  affirmed  that  the  Southern  ,  has  seen  his  way  clear  to  respond  favorably  to  stringent  regulations.  The  bill  to  provide  a  State  substantial  buildings  of  the  College,  the  Academy, 


denying  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  orders,  this  subject.  The  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  .  a  h  h  •  a  h  h  i  t  a  ures  this  hearty  invitation.  We  are  quite  sure  that  marshal  with  sudordinates  in  the  counties  to  at-  and  Ferry  Hall.  A  building  suitable  for  the  Acad- 

If  such  were  the  case,  the  overtures  of  the  is  not  one  of  the  things  which  has  been  be-  .  H  had  always  stood  on  the  sub-  jjg  jg  n^o^e  needed  in  Western  New  York,  and  tend  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  failed  by  one  ma-  emy  was  erected  in  1857,  and  In  the  Fall  of  that 

Church  would  come  with  better  grace  and  Ueved  semper,  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus.  It  is  com-  ^  a^  *^i  f f  Ah  will  feel  more  at  home  there  than  in  his  pres-  jority  in  the  Senate,  but  may  yet  be  passed.  This  year  the  school  was  opened.  This  continued  to  be 

greater  consistency.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  paratively  recent  in  date,  not  primitive— the  77^7®’  .®  oruupal  founder  of  the  ^nt  charge,  desirable  in  all  respects  as  it  may  amply  repays  the  cost  of  the  agitation  of  the  the  only  school  until  1869,  when  Ferry  Hall,  a 

The  view  taken  of  this  subject  by  those  who  opinion  of  a  school,  not  the  calm  judgment  of  ^  ion  in  e  amiyo  oa  ,  s  avery  was  It  is  only  two  or  three  years  since  he  left  amendment,  and  gives  us  practical  prohibition  In  seminary  for  young  ladies,  was  opened.  Seven 

w  1  ii  n  Q  />iirG6A  rkT*Anminr*Aii  rtv  Him  r^n  Ham  ur^H  nia  .«  »o4* 


offer  these 
the  whole  i 


olive  branches,  is  not  the  view  of  the  Church.  The  phrase  “  The  Historic  Epis-  ^  ®“f®®  pronounced  by  Him  on  Ham  and  his  the  First  Church,  Syracuse,  where  for  years  he 

Church,  but  only  of  a  party  in  that  copate,”  implies  an  appeal  to  history.  But  t^®  did  a  good  work,  maintaining  the  traditional 

_  .  ..  .  .  -  ,  vvvAv— A'  “ _  J-  were  therefore  ritTht— ricrht  before  the  war  _ .• _ xi._x  _ .  _  _ 


a  better  shape  than  the  amendment  would  have  years  later,  or  in  1876,  the  College  was  organized, 
done.  Such  cumulative  temperance  legislation,  Under  the  brief  administration  of  Dr.  Roberts, 


Church.  Before  discussing  terms  of  union  what  history?  What  century?  What  men?  ^®y®  rijjt  ^fore  the  war,  prominence  of  that  cathedral  charge,  as  now  we  believe.  Is  the  best  way  to  reach  the  end  of  the  the  institution  has  begun  to  assume  the  character, 

with*  Presbyterians,  the  Episcopalians  should  The  great  names  of  Usher  and  Cranmer,  Whit- !  x -7^’ Vi  ?  epu  lean  says  in  turn  his  successor  is  so  well  doing.  No  city  “  strong  arm  of  the  law,”  Wheeler.  as  it  has  long  borne  the  name,  of  a  University, 

•gree  on  their  own  view,  and  notask  us  to  gift  and  Hooker,  cannot  be  brushed  j^ije.  |  “®7  io  aU  the  land  deserves  or  needs  better  pastors  Within  the  last  two  months  Rush  Medical  College 

eome  upon  a  platform  on  which  their  Church,  The  usual  course  is  to  say  that  they  do  not  ®“®® .  than  Rochester  Just  now  our  chief  pulpits  COMMENCEMENT  WEEK  AT  AURORA.  the  city,  an  institution  of  high  repute,  well  lo- 

as  such,  has  never  stood.  Doubtless  the  vast  represent  the  Church  doctrine.  But  this  is  a  view  or  there  are  vacant,  and  it  would  be  a  great  gain  .  ,  a,  .  .  x.  cated  and  endowed,  and  having  an  able  faculty, 

majority  of  Eplkcopnlisnn  in  thin  county- and  plain  beBgluK  of  the  question  "What  »  the  Ins  ™„.  k.  If.  beRlnnlng  with  the  First  Church  (the  oldest  ,71' 1  Irt.l  h„  become  a  part  ot  Lake  Forest  UnI.erilty.  So 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK  AT  AURORA. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  week  at  Auro- 


In  England,  hold  to  the  divine  and  exclusive  Church  doctrine  ?  ”  Surely  it  must  be  gather-  mJnyTrnS  miSisTeS  InThe  lo^therrOe^eS  religious  organization  of  the  city),  a^^  when ’the’ sSL^an^FacCty^^^^  also  has  the  Northwestern  Dental  College,  a  young 

right  of  Episcopacy.  It  was  but  natural  that  from  what  the  whole  Church  has  taught.  Assembly,  that  their  Church  was  doing  almost  ^Uh  the  Brick,  the  Central,  and  then  wnen  me  siuueriLs  aim  r  acuiiy  oi  vveiis  ^oiiege  ai-  and  flourishing  Institution  located  In  the  city.  It 

they  should  make  the  acceptance  of  their  view  not  from  the  utterance  of  one  school  alone,  nothing  in  the  way  of  Christian  teaching  of  the  ne-  passing  over  to  St.  Peters  on  the  east  side  of  a  *  Fr^byterian  ®7rch,  confidently  expected,  too,  that  before  another 


as  it  has  long  borne  the  name,  of  a  University. 
Within  the  last  two  months  Rush  Medical  College 
in  the  city,  an  institution  of  high  repute,  well  lo¬ 
cated  and  endowed,  and  having  an  able  faculty, 
has  become  a  part  of  Lake  Forest  University.  So- 
also  has  the  Northwestern  Dental  College,  a  young 
and  flourishing  Institution  located  in  the  city.  It 


their  most  eminent  scholars  and  divines,  have  abundance  of  testimony  and  practice  in  our  The  question  of  organic  union,  it  will  bo  perceiv-  case  of  Dr.  Shaw,  for  years  out  of  mind.  A  P7«®‘Paie  in  tne  uaccaiaureate  service  or  the  {^g  ggg  Meantime  the  effort  to  in 

_  *  •ft'  aH  Ici  oIwry-xIa  «VknF4-A«*  CiA  no  FKacia  nnAlmnnA-  •  «  >•...•  m  MtllTOf*V  A4>aflAmTT  'I’nA  aOt*triPA  TDOa  AA 11 H  19/)T  aH 


BB4VFK74/  ^444*44>./44  V  am  Ch  U  U  LlLlC*  11  X  Lt?  O  Ui  XUxAXl  V  C«Xi\A  LI  X  C«V)  LA  V  1X1  L/ tX  1  ,  a  *  ,  «  V.  .  ..  *  .  - -  -  ' •' -  -  -  H  H  <  I  1 4  4  1  ml.  _ 1  J  4  J  V.»  4  X.  X-f  WXw » 

written  and  spoken  against  them.  In  our  re-  favor.  Church  union  on  the  basis  of  mutual  S’rSlcnA^e®  ag^^of’ sTaierv  sill?  li^^^^^  conspicuously  good  beginning  has  iiow  been  ^ 

fusal,  therefore,  to  accept  the  High  Church  acknowledgment  of  orders  and  sacraments,  is  tain  the  spirit  of  slavery.  made.  It  is  to  be  said  that  Dr.  Millard  be-  x  ®  on  ••  intoffi-itv  tho  ^nr«^TllnrH 


crease  the  endowment  of  the  University  Is  going 
forward  very  successfully.  It  was  officially  stated 


...uux,  .XXX.XX.XXXXW,  ™  - - - -  UL-tvuuM  ua  ijivicao  cuu  sdiiiaLucui/s,  LUiu  LUC  spirit  UL  siavuiy.  - - - -  -  naaAor  of  Gio  ohnroh  on  ••  TnAocyriAv  Ah«  ^n  foiriinrH 

▼lew,  we  are  as  good  Episcopalians  as  they,  possible,  but  on  no  other.  Dr.  Dix  and  Bishop  —  longs  to  us.  We  have  never  given  him  away!  oi  mo  enuren,  on  inLegniy  me  oaieguara  commencement  day,  that  $155,000  had  been  sub- 

"We  can  bring  as  distinguished  names  from  Bickersteth  will  have  to  learn  from  the  great  We  confess  that  nothing  which  was  said  in  He  is  sure  to  be  warmly  welcomed  in  Roches-  upright  Life,  from  Frov.  xi.  J.  -A-  choir  scribed —$110,000  of  this  being  unconditionally 

their  own  communion  in  support  of  our  title  men  of  their  own  communioR  the  lesson  of  shocked  us  so  much,  or  done  so  ter  by  those  who  have  called  him,  by  his  min-  a  ak  ^  ?i  a  given.  The  remainder  was  conditioned  upon  the 


to  recognition  as  Christian  Churches,  as  they  Christian  toleration  and  brotherhood,  and  ^  render  onion  with  the  Southern  isterial  brethren,  and  indeed  by  all  who  love  a  Roland  led  the  singing ;  the  sermon  was  listen^  $200,000  being  raised  within  the  year,  which  will 

adduce  in  support  of  their  exclusive  claims.  We  abiure  the  narrow  opinions  of  a  modern  Church  absolutely  distasteful,  as  the  revival  of  right  manly,  able,  and  faithful  man  and  his  ® a  ®®  y®  J  J  ®  ^  ®  close  in  about  two  weeks.  The  utmost  confidence 

_  _  _ _  _  .  -  _ _  laxfjxaxxx  xxxvx  xiuxxvx..  vx^.xxxvxxxo  V.X  u  xiixxvix^axx  xi.1.  .1.1  .1 _ .1 _ x  _  _ 1-s.i- _ i  i  ...  ..  •  ..  lurtTA  fifinorrACTnAlon  whlnh  fillnu  thA  AhlirAh  _  - 


$200,000  being  raised  within  the  year,  which  will 


can  appeal  from  Dr.  Dix  to  Hooker ;  from  Bish-  “  school  ”  for  what  is  really  ancient  and  truly  dogma  about  slavery,  which  we  had  excellent  wife.  Very  properly,  they  propose  ‘“‘s'"  "  expressed  that  the  whole  amount  would  be 

op  Bickersteth  to  Bishop  Usher.  And  by  what  catholic.  hoped  was  dead  and  buried  long  ago.  Even  to  take  a  trip  abroad  before  going  to  Roches-  same  place  ofwor-  named.  It  is  evident  from 

right  do  the  High  Church  men  of  to-day  try  to  ' - - - S!— ssa— !?—5-  the  eloquent  Dr.  Palmer,  though  more  cau-  ter.  May  their  voyage  be  a  prosperous  one.  ®U  these  statemente  that  the  outlook  for  Lake 

enforce  upon  us  a  view  which  is  not  that  of  their  THE  LAST  TRIBUTES  tious  in  his  language,  seems  to  cling  to  it  still.  rrv.  -ci  *  .u  *  .  T  ■*  u-  u.u  -o  ^  i  ®'®®®'7r®*!!  ®  ®''™f"'  ForestUnlversitywasneversobrlghtwlthprom- 

Ohurch  but  merely  of  a  party  in  that  Church  ?  aia  i,  .a  a  At  least  no  other  construction  can  be  placed  The  Fourteenth-street  pulpit,  which  the  Rev.  The  young  ladies  pf  the  College  had  charge  of  the  ige  as  It  is  to-day. 

Far  the  eKlnelve  Tie-  hayinK  been  Tuesday  of  last  w^k  was  a  day  ot  peenllar  „„  s„eh  language  as  this :  Trancis  ?•  Marling  has  just  resigned  alter  music  of  the  nccslon  with  Prof.  Slnzlg  at  the  p,  accoptimce  of  the  Preeldency  of 

•Iwaye  the  yoloe  of  the  Church,  Neal,  in  his  ,1  .I,.  The  color  linelsdraKii  byJehoysh  himself.  The  ’torthjly  lllllng  it  for  nearly  a  decade,  is  not  oigsn.  Dr.  Wills  sMlsted  In  the  eo^ce.  and  institution,  to  nhioh  be  wss  elected  near  the 

\  _ XX*  av...  -Dyyy^aoeyis  »  iWexi  T  ^  ^“®  ^^ust  two  mcD  whose  famebclongs  color  line  is  drawn  so  that  it  is  a  sin  to  obliterate  to  be  long  vacant.  At  least  such  is  the  pres-  President  E.  S.  Frlsbee,  D.D.,  preached  the  ser-  „i„„x  _»  alo  iooa  a..«y,.yxsw’o  y,o/.oAi/y.y  <>,00  HAi.yTAxi 

Hla  ry  (  ■  not  to  one  State  alone,  but  to  our  whole  conn-  It.  When  the  conspiracy  occurred  on  the  Plains  ent  good  prospect,  that  church  haying  extend-  mon  on  “  The  present  age  and  Its  opportunities,”  ,  ,  ,  ,u  i  .  .  i  ,  ,k  . 

RlyesM  account  of  the  origin  of  the  claim  ^  Of  President  Hopkins  we  may  say  truly  »'  T.i;"  ed  a  yery  heaSy  call  to  the  Eey.  Henry  T.  Mo-  which  ws.  eloqLnt  and  highly  appreciated.  tC,  »»  1«"(!  ‘"to  the  ope„,„g  term  of  aet  year  that 

which  is  now  advanced  as  the  voice  of  the  xv.„x  „„„  „„„„  ,y,xx,xx  _ i _ i,.,.  speech,  and  created  three  great  divisions  of  the  „  ~  1  tx  •  x  *x  .  .  xx  ,  .  .  .  the  members  of  the  senior  class,  all  except  two, 

Chiireh  •  that  DO  man  was  ever  more  revered  and  belov-  human  race.  God  does  not  desire  the  amalgams-  Ewen  of  the  Covenant  Chapel.  It  is  not  often  services  of  the  day  were  closed  by  singing  the  f0.rinir  that  the  Unlversltv  would  be  without  a 

..  lA  H-a  kaa,s  AhaArysAxi  ALaA  Air«A  wAfAwyysAwo  ®^’  puplls,  but  by  all  who  had  llon  of  the  different  races  of  men.  The  people  of  that  a  minister  is  called  thus  from  an  adjoin-  hymn  beginning  with  p^ssoifAnA  H-.riAre  alaIw  ioaa  ,rAor  IaAa  -nri  =,AnA  axn 


school  ”  for  what  is  reallv  ancient  and  trulv  dogma  about  slavery,  which  we  had  excellent  wife.  Very  properly,  they  propose  congregation  which  filled  the  church, 

riholic  E'^®"  ^  t^ke  a  trip  abroad  before  going  to  Roches-  I"  ‘“e  evening  of  the  day,  the  same  ph«ie  ot 

”  ?5S5^"5*a^Ha^5!?"!!!!5!!!  the  eloquent  Dr.  Palmer,  though  more  cau-  ter.  May  their  voyage  be  a  prosperous  one.  ®^*P  again  filled  with  a  very  fine  audlem 

THP  T  ART  TPimiTPR  tious  in  his  language,  scems  to  cling  to  it  Still.  ~~  hear  the  Wells  College  Baccalaureate  Sen 

i HL  LASI  j  KI JJU  I  KS.  oonstructiou  can  be  placed  ^‘^®  Eourteenth-street  pulpit,  which  the  Rev.  The  young  ladles  pf  the  College  had  charge  ol 

Tuesday  of  last  week  was  a  day  of  peculiar  on  such  language  as  this :  Francis  H.  Marling  has  just  resigned  after  music  of  the  occasion,  with  Prof.  Slnzig  at 


«  *L  T  ^  V  .  L^»L  X^LLULLILL  I  Tuesduy  of  last  week  was  a  day  of  peculiar  ‘ ,Anm77A  nr/hu  • - 

Far  fr^  the  exclus  ve  v  ®w  av  ng  bwn  gadness  in  Massachusetts,  when  were  commit-  The  color  line  is  drawn  bvJehov 

History  of  the  PuntMS  (Yol.  I.,  ^ge  395),  State  alone,  but  to  our  whole  coun-  it.  When  the  conspiracy  occurn 


rnimuif  St  Chnrch^lllSSTta  PrivlIeRO  ol  belnft  In  his  socloty  and  shar-  the  South  are  trenibimn  .1  the  Issue  bilofe  us.  tog  psrieh.  Bat  near  at  hand  as  he  is,  and  has  ’  We  are  llylng,  „e  are  duelling 

“e  aptf  ”sf  b?eho'^  l-E  his  friendship.  It  was  a  fitting  tribute  "ll'r‘.SrreUim„T''“°  “*"■  heen,  we  can  say  on  the  best  authority  that  I"  •  grand  sod  awful  lime.®  <;»'  «*'»•  -  «»”“  “e  gradua  Ing  elaa.  nnm- 

?pr«,b,wr®aVd.  blahipaeeortln;  to  them  being  that  was  paid  to  him  In  the  simple  serriee,  °  ,  "  b  ,  m  ,  ■  this  call  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Me-  I"  “V*"?, 7  ‘'i'll"*-  bered  but  two.  The  Incoming  senior  class  nnm. 

but  two  names  for  one  office;  but  Dr.  Bancroft,  ^hen  the  President  and  Professors  and  nnnils  Calmer  professes  to  be  afraid  of  union  ^  AweAllAnA  wort  ^®  sublime.  bers  thirteen,  and  may  be  increased. 

the  Archbishop’s  chaplain,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul’s  xv  o,  with  us,  because  our  Church,  in  his  judgment,  .  .x  '  •  i  j  j  «  i^i  *  r<v,  i?  »  Mrs.  President  Cleveland  was  present  at  both  ser-  But  in  stead  of  the  speeches  and  essa  vs  of  a  laree 

Aiwwui  Ja.nna.i-pi^  1S88  miiintAinAd  that  aHa  hiahona  o*  the  College,  and  friends  from  far  and  near,  .  •«  j  xx  ,  *  *  -  .  in  the  special  mission  field  of  the  Church  of  ,  j  t  j  ox  x  x  -ax..  uuiinsieaa  oi  me  speecnesanaessays  oi  a  largo 

S^/land^re  affilnct  oSer^rom  prierts  a^  gathered  round  his  bier  and  bore  him  tenderly  the  Covenant  (Dr.  Vincent’s)  ever  since  his  t‘®'' ‘‘®®®®tomed  heartiness  graduating  class,  we  had  a  richer  feast  in  the 

^  superiority  over  them  jure  dimno,  and  dlrwtly  to  his  last  resting-place,  and  laid  him  down  in  „f„5„x,.  ^  o^LoHow  b«a  wHaa  ooIaIot,  waI  Rraduation  from  the  Union  Theological  Sem-  rpx.  ^nAv  of  tho  5h.,aoAaH  wot«aa  woo  _ _ _  addresses  from  strong  men  deliver^  in 


mg  parish.  But  near  at  hand  as  he  is,  and  has  “  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 

been,  we  can  say  on  the  best  authority  that  I®  a  grand  and  awful  time, 

this  call  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Me-  ^Vo  be  llringTs^bllme" 

Ewen.  He  has  been  doing  an  excellent  work  a  a  u  xu 

■  x  •  1  J  J  A  1  I  *  au  u  »  Mrs.  President  Cleveland  was  present  at  both  ser- 


Presldent  during  their  last  year,  left  and  went  to 
other  colleges.  ^  Hence  the  graduating  class  num¬ 
bered  but  two.  The  incoming  senior  class  num¬ 
bers  thirteen,  and  may  be  increased. 

But  Instead  of  the  speeches  and  essays  of  a  large 


from  God.  ...  Tifti*  wo*  new  and  sfrawge  dbcfnne  the  beautiful  vallev  under  the  shadow  of  the  and  orthodox.  But  what  opinion  was  [1  to  which  institution  he  came  from  West  'i  ®e  auiyor  tne  eaucatea  woman  was  summed  connectlonwlththelnaugurationofthenewPres- 

It  had  been  always  It  was  to  us  a  sad  regret  that  we  could  ever  advanced  by  any  New  School  man,  in  the  Reserve  College  His  work  has  been  all  **’®®®  President  Frlsbee,  in  the  ident,  which  had  been  reserved  for  Commence- 

a^d  that  the  superiority  of  the  order  of  bishops  it  was  to  us  a  saa  regret  that  we  could  ^ndega  javs  of  the  doctrinal  agitation  that  ®rn  Reserve  College.  His  work  has  been  all  above  discourse :  _ a a . tn- 


The  duty  of  the  educated  woman  was  summed  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Pres- 


above  presbyters  had  been  a  politic  human  ap-  not  be  in  that  mourning  company,  but  on  the  wvali?  along  warmly  approved  and  forwarded  by  Dr.  *^^On\he^one™and  resist  and  restrict  the  workina  ™®"*'  opening  auaress  was  made  by  Hr. 

TOintment  for  the  more  orderly  government  of  the  same  day  we  were  following  to  the  grave  our  Preceded  the  disruption  of  1837,  which  was  so  j^jg  people,  and  its  now  perma-  of  those  forces  which,  in  their  nature  or  d^re^  McPherson,  followed  by  one  from  Gov.  Bross  in 

S.*lA“^’n^?A“t^«"onA®nf  hoDorcd  frieud.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  at  K^oss  a  departure  from  that  spmt  of  love  and  ^ent  and  attractive  centre  is  the  fine  chapel-  ‘end  to  the  subversion  of  the  higher  Interests  of  presenting  the  keys  of  the  University,  a  brief  re- 

Arohblehopls  directions,  advanced  it  Into  a  dTvlne  Eall  River.  Professors  Schaff,  Shedd,  Prentiss,  ?J^p>,riaAinnitv^as'th^s  snbrie  defenee^am^^his^  really  a  church,  and  a  first-class  one  at  that  in  an  ™lnor(Mse  the^offlclencv  of  "all  that  tends  to  t^A  ®  *'®  *h®  President 

right.”  “Whltgift^d  that  the  Doctor’s  sermon  Hastings,  and  Brown,  were  present  (Professor  ^{fl^^tion  of  slavery  in  this  present  year  of  »»  Us  appointments-erected  some  years  since  elevation  of  humanity  through  the  broades^and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  Dr.  Herrick 

^d  done  much  go<^,  though  he  himself  rather  Briggs  being  still  in  Europe)  to  pay  their  trib-  «  ttt  a  k  sa  a  *  ai.  a  ■*  a.  in  East  42d  street,  near  Second  avenue,  by  the  completest  development  of  mental,  moral,  and  re-  Johnson,  and  a  very  able  inaugural  address  by  Dr. 

ute  to  their  departed  President,  with  D.  Willis  «7®®’  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  by  uberality  of  the  Covenant  congregation.  The  Ijgious  character  What  you  may  do  In  this  dlrec-  Robertson  “The  Ideal  American  University.” 

defe  at  thu  time.  James  and  John  Crosbv  Brown  of  the  Board  union  we  are  to  recognize  this  damnable  error  ^ork  of  the  Lord  has  there  nrosnered  and  ^on.  If  you  will,  la  not  confined  to  narrow  limits.  The  addresses  were  all  appropriate  to  the  occa- 

_  The  view  now  sought  to  be_  enforced  Is  there-  “®®  fxV.  aL.  "  in  any  guise  whatever ;  if  we  are  to  be  united  Si"®  ITETA  J7®7®  "®  “o”®":  «ion.  and  as  was  to  be  expected,  of  a  high  order  of 


XX  u®  ■  J  IX  J  X  .  X  XX  ment  day.  An  opening  address  was  made  by  Dr. 

On  the  one  hand,  resist  and  restrict  the  worklnc  —  ».x  ...  jx  *  r,  -o  i 

'  those  forces  which,  in  thAlr  nnt.nrA  or  riAarrAA  McPherson,  followed  by  one  from  Gov.  Bross  in 


The  view  now  sought  to  be  enforced  Is  there- 


There  are  political  and  social  questions  of  momen-  a^  x„  nxoected  of  a  hiah  order  of 

tous  Interest,  with  reference  to  one  or  more  of  ®‘®°’  ®  “  ae  was  to  be  expected,  or  a  ntgn  order  or 

which  it  may  be  in  your  power,  and  ought  to  be  ™erit. 

deemed  your  privilege,  to  aid  in  forming  correct  Following  those  exercises  was  a  substantial  col- 


rthe  -  o;filre:w\-;n''w;-n;;.ra;nlate7haF;Vri^^^^^^^  Afier  tn™  tkere  .ere  firinf 

and  presbyters,  he  says  in  his  study  his  papers  lay  on  the  table  just  as  The  constitution  of  that  Committee  of  Con-  str®®^  Church  on  the  wisdom  of  their  choice,  try  of  wealth  and  the  growing  tendency  to  extra v-  “®®‘®  ^^®  f  a'^i  banqueting- 

“Such,  too.  seem  to  have  been  the  sentiments  he  had  left  them,  while  beside  it  was  all  that  ference  is  still  a  matter  of  serious  and  regret-  Mr.  McEwen  is  sound  in  the  faith,  an  attrac-  agance  and  luxurious  self-indulgence.  Through  room  was  tastefully  decorated,  very  appropn- 
of  the  bishops  of  England,  In  ’  The  Institutions  of  remained  of  one  so  lately  full  of  life.  The  ful  comment  In  view  of  the  invidious  refer-  i'i^®  speaker,  an  indefatigable  pastor,  and  that  you  ought  to  be  to-day,  as  the  result  of  ately  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Patten-on,  the  first  Presl- 
a  Chriallan  Man  •  (luSl)  «,d  ■  The  Neereexj  Doc  ...  ■  ih.re  ...  ih,^  ..re.  1“  “Tre. '  7.^  "  "  “n  '  .til  ‘T.  withal  In  the  fiush  of  hi.  veare.  "P?"  dent  ol  the  University,  and  one  ol  It.  loundere, 


forever ! 


^»®®  httle  changed:  there  was  the  same  ences  of  Dr.  Palmer  and  others  to  the  New  withal  in  the  flush  of  his  years. 

trine  (i94o),  where  only  the  two  orders  of  olsh-  ,  ,  .  41.  4.  u  j  1  j  4  ^  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  - 

ops  or  priests  and  deacons  are  reckoned  of  divine  countenance  that  we  had  so  loved  to  School  section  of  our  Church,  it  certainly  was  Miss  Anna  E  Dickinson  as 

institution.”  look  upon,  since  in  it  there  was  the  rarest  due  to  that  section  that  some  strong,  fearless  once  a  ponular  spea 

The  following  are  quotations  from  the  two  combination  of  manly  strength  with  an  al-  representative  of  its  views  should  have  been  hgj.ggif  comfortable  bv  her  lab( 
'books  mentioned :  most  womanly  heart.  Only  the  closed  eye  and  appointed  on  such  a  committee.  A  little  tonic  i. 


44X^4^4V  ^.,Vr44444/\^*JO,44V^  I/44U.V  TV  V  44U\4  OV/  *V»^V4  IVf  OUllUUI  Ul  UUi  V^UUlUll,  IL  CtilUllIlly  W  US  A  T?  nil  441  J*  V4  44  C4«  4  V«  4  4  4  T  44  4 1 W  J  \/4  IIJ  171  V  111911  lUimUlt?  IHC.  .  .  ,  .  J  14  1.  41  fTU  ^  Annn  n# 

look  upon,  since  in  it  there  was  the  rarest  due  to  that  section  that  some  strong,  fearless  x  ^  ^  E.  Dickinson,  as  we  all  remem-  The  various  agencies  of  Christian  benevolence  with  flowers  and  draped  with  flags.  The  tone  of 

Axa.«Ki„oAir!,a  .wyowiar  aA-AnewAL  ^viAL  A„  ol  LFLiuL  scxL  o  luuf,,  iBtviicoo  bcr,  wus  oncc  E  populur  spcaker,  uud  mudc  have  claims  upon  your  interest  and  activity.  The  all  the  exercises,  without  being  boastful,  was  hope- 

re^wnre^^l^h  re  representative  of  it.  views  should  have  been  oomfoitoble  by  her  labors  on  the  plat-  world,  . I  home  anS  abroad,  stretehes  out  Its  hands  ..d  eonfidenh  Evidently  a  new  ere  hito  dawn- 

most  womanly  heart.  Only  the  closed  eye  and  appointed  on  such  a  committee.  A  little  tonic  ,  „  Quaker  sense  of  iustice  was  con-  urgent  appeal  for  your  gifts,  your  service,  your  „  .  .  -  o1,a  WArooA  nnivArsitv 

HnnHa  r\n  Kronot  tnlrl  fhaf  Vila  work  A*aL„a  „„rea  — 1.1  Lrelwvre.i  ....a  ax. /-• _ rorm.  iicr  ^uaKcr  sense  or  justice  was  con-  -  vmir  avmnfl.thv  Anri  Y7/\iit«  I  od  for  li&ko  Forest  University. 


The  truth  Is,  that  In  the  New  Testament  there  hands  folded  on  the  breast  told  that  his  work  of  that  sort  would  have  helped  out  the  Com-  faith,  your  sympathy  and  your  prayers,  your- 

lo  mention  made  of  any  degrees  or  distinction  wa-s  done.  Here.  a.s  those  who  had  entered  miAAAA  Horfiiiiv  F.sneAiAiiv  oa  If  aLa  »«aa  ®Pi®uou8,  800  many  ncard  ner  eagerly  wno  selves,  in  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  Church. 


U  no  mention  made  of  any  degrees  or  distinction  was  done.  Here,  as  those  who  had  entered  mittee  wonderfully.  Especially  so  if  the  mat-  ““7  umuy  neaiu  uer  tsageriy  wuo  selves,  in  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  Church.'  Hew  Churchei. 

to  orters.  but  only  of  deacons  or  ministers  and  house  of  mourning  were  still  and  hushed  ter  of  doctrine,  particularly  New  School  doc-  questioned  if  she  were  not  out  of  place.  On  Monday  evening  the  Castalla  concert  drew  a  The  roll  of  churches  belonging  to  Chicago  Pres- 

"'iJoftore.  tK  Older.  only-th.t  I.  to  say,  in  the  prewnoe  of  death,  the  voice  ol  the  trine, Uto  bo  discussed  by  It,  as  seems  to  be’  “”7^700.  M  awLfSTo^  r‘T  ’'re  'Tlf'"’"  "I  “■  rr,‘1'h""r‘ eh ‘J  n”” 

priests  and  deacons — Scripture  maketh  express  pastor  was  heard  reading  with  tender  em-  intimated  a  little  vaguely  in  the  St.  Louis  Res-  x  d  x  if  i  ^ax  x  d  i  College  in  this  department  was  fully  sustained  on  tional  names.  The  first  is  the  church  at  Brookline, 
menUon.”  phasis  the  words  of  the  121st  Psalm,  “I  will  olution.  But  the  fact  which  astonishes  every-  ^®“7  herself  a  8®nlu8  on  the  boards,  and  es-  this  occasion.  On  Tuesday  morning  occurred  the  which  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Davis.  Presbyterlal  mlsslon- 

These  words  express  the  opinions  and  teach-  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  body  most,  is  the  fact,  that  apart  perhaps  from  yet  greater  things.  According  to  her  Class  Day  exercises,  which  were  of  a  high  order  ary,  and  this  correspondent,  organized  a  few  weeks 

Ings  of  the  English  bishops  in  1536  and  1543.  cometh  my  help,”  after  which  Dr.  Hastings  our  genial  roUaborateur  in  Philadelphia,  there  perverted  judgment,  the  stage  was  of  merit,  and  of  great  interest.  Essays  were  read  ago.  Twenty-seven  persons  united  in  the  organl- 

In  1640,  in  answer  to  questions  asked  of  the  offered  a  fervent  prayer :  and  then  all  entered  is  not  a  clerical  member  on  the  Committee  ,®  at  least  by  members  of  the  graduating  class,  as  follows:  ration.  Brookline  is  a  new  but  rapidly  growing 


priests  and  deacons— Scripture  maketh  express  pastor  was  heard  reading  with  tender  em-  intimated  a  little  vaguely  in  the  St.  Louis  Res-  x  x  if  i  "^ax  x  .a  i 

menUon.”  phasis  the  words  of  the  121st  Psalm,  “I  will  olution.  But  the  fact  which  astonishes  every-  ^®“7  ®  ^  ?x?  *  boards,  and 

These  words  express  the  opinions  and  teach-  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  body  most,  is  the  fact,  that  apart  perhaps  from  ,  R*'®®'^®’'  According  to 

tags  of  the  English  bishops  in  1536  and  1543.  cometh  mv  heln.”  after  which  Dr.  Hastings  TN..r  irAninl  coW/ibornteMr  in  PhilfudAinLiA  aHafa  s^ranselY  Perverted  judgment,  the  stage  i 


^*‘••7  ••  -—44-^  ,4  -*-44-^  ,,,4  ,.a444^.a^.  ^  4  V*  J.*  4  4  4*  4  ^  44  44  ^4  4  X.  w  x/ ,  444  **  44.xre44  44  V..  v4  V  4  4 44  44  vv.  v4  tlUU  tllU  V*  U  U 1 U  OV/tltU  OKJ  bitt6rly  U  P  U  U  U  U  UtJb  fr^Thfo  xtTe^vck  o1l  fi-fc  ^  TM 1  T>rv/%a  anvTirv  1  '  - - -  - - ^  4  .  ^ 

Archbishop  Cranmer  said  The  bishops  and  vyith  delicate  touch  the  character  of  him  who  as  a  violation  of  Scriptural  principles  What  aii  to  no  purpose,  save  as  an  admon-  Springfield.  Ohio,  **  Some  Facts.  Old  and  New  ” ;  solidly  built  up  into  a  part  of  the  city.  The  new 

priests  were  at  one  time,  and  were  not  two  was  gone,  giving  that  true,  just  portrait  which  the  Moderator  could  ever  have  expected  a  ,  °®®,  7x-  *"®!'®*y  looked  on.  Jessie  M.  Stevens,  Neenah,  Wis.,  “The  Facts  In  the  church  occupies  an  important  and  promising  field, 

things,  but  both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of  was  the  best  tribute  to  his  memory.  He  dwelt  Committee  so  constituted  to  accomplish,  is  a  ')'®  ^’®r®  t®*®*  Case  Florence  I.  Welles,  Clinton,  Iowa,  “Some  and  is  certain  to  grow.  The  other  church  was  or- 


Christ’s  religion.” 


fitly  not  only  on  the  occasions  for  sadness  conundrum  which  no  one  seems  able  to  solve 


A  notable  feature  of  the  pa-  ganized  last  Sabbath  morning  by  the  same  parties. 


In  1552  a  license  was  granted,  under  Arch-  and  mourning,  but  also  on  those  for  joy  and  We  predict  for  the  effort  nothing  but  failure!  Per®  was  their  practical  nature,  the  pressing  social  It  takes  the  name  of  the  Central  Park  Church,  and 


bUhop  Grindall,  to  a  Scotch  minister  named  thanksgiving,  especially  in  this,  that  he  had  and  there  are  many  who  hope  that  the  failure  ®®®  Est  her  sickness  should  be  aggra-  and  economic  questions  of  the  day  being  plainly  makes  a  goodly  start  with  eighty-six  members. 

J©hn  Morrison,  who  had  received  only  Pres-  p^eser^’ed  to  the  end  his  clear,  strong  intellect  will  be  signal  and  decisive.  vated.  VVe  trust  sne  is  now  out  or  danger.  dealt  with.  The  class  presented  to  the  College  a  It  Is  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  about  three 

byterian  orders.  In  the  license  it  was  express-  unimpaired.  He  died  (as  indeed  did  Dr.  Hop-  —  The  First  Presbyterian  congregation  of  East  marble  pedestal  for  a  bust  of  Napoleon,  as  their  miles  west  of  the  river,  and  is  in  a  section  which 

ly  stated  that  he  had  been  “admitted  and  or-  kins  also,  though  at  a  greater  age)  without  It  is  obvious  that  the  movement  toward  un-  Orange,  N.  J.,  have  begun  the  enlargement  of  parting  memorial.  The  Students’ concert  In  the  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  well-to-do  class  of  people, 

dained  to  sacred  orders  and  the  holy  ministry  one  sign  of  weakness  or  decay,  but  retaining  ^®®  buffered  a  serious  reaction  in  conse-  their  house  of  worship  at  an  estimated  cost  of  evening  closed  a  most  delightful  day.  The  field  Is  a  large  one,  and  one  of  the  best  within 

by  the  imposition  of  hands,  according  to  the  all  his  great  faculties  to  the  last.  A  signal  quence  of  these  revelations  and  mistakes.  Al-  about  $25,000 ;  of  this  sum  $24,000  was  subscrib-  The  Commencement  exercises  occurred  on  Wed-  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery.  The  South  Evanston 

laudable  form  and  rite  of  the  Reformed  Church  proof  of  this  was  given  in  an  address  which  he  ready  many  brethren  are  saying,  Let  us  trifle  ed  on  June  24th.  It  made  everybody  hajipy,  nesday  morning.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  Church,  which  was  largely  a  colony  from  the 

of  Scotland”;  and  it  reads  further,  “  We  there-  delivered  on  f/ic  dap  6c/ore  fiis  deaffi  at  the  ded-  n®  longer,  but  go  right  on  with  our  work,  includiBg  the  pastor.  Dr.  James  M.  LudloW"  of  Trustees  took  place  at  11  A.  M.  There  were  Evanston  Church,  and  which  was  organized  not 

fore,  approving  and  ratifying  the  form  of  your  ication  of  the  Dcrfee  High  School,  which  had  South  as  well  as  West,  without  any  further  More  sittings  are  greatly  wanted,  and  it  is  tivo  vacancies  to  fill,  caused  by  the  death  of  Hen-  quite  two  years  ago,  last  Habbath  dedicated  their 

ordination  and  preferment  done  in  such  man-  been  erected  as  a  memorial  of  a  young  kins-  reference  to  our  Southern  brethren  and  their  proposed  to  provide  a  total  of  1150  of  them.  ^  Morgan  of  Aurora,  and  the  Hon.  James  Sheldon  new  and  beautiful  house  of  worship.  The  building 

ner  aforesaid,  grant  to  you  a  license  and  fac-  man,  whose  early  death  a  few  years  since  had  notions.  W’e  have  had  enough  of  idle  talk  rpvnlntion  is  rpnortprl  asimnAnfUnfrin  aLa  It  had  been  intimated  to  the  trustees  cost  about  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  A  subscrlp- 


-six  members, 
y,  about  three 


of  Trustees  took  place  at  11  A.  M.  There  were  Evanston  Church,  and  which  was  organized  not 
two  vacancies  to  fill,  caused  by  the  death  of  Hen-  quite  two  years  ago,  last  Sabbath  dedicated  their 
ry  Morgan  of  Aurora,  and  the  Hon.  James  Sheldon  new  and  beautiful  house  of  worship.  The  building 
of  Buffalo.  It  had  been  intimated  to  the  trustees  cost  about  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  A  subscrlp- 


loresaiu,  grant  LO  you  a  accuse  auu  lac-  man,  wiiose  cany  ueauu  a  lew  years  since  uuu  - -  _  - - - x.x  ixnc  nx..xx  A  revolution  is  reported  as  impending  in  the  *“•  -ll  uau  uccu  lULiiuateu  lu  luc  uuolntca  cusi  auuuLiuuibeeu  luvuoouu  uv/iinao.  «  Auxiova.^ 

..  to  celebrate  divine  offices,  administer  been  felt  as  a  public  loss.  Those  who  were  about  union;  let  us  be  about  our  legitimate  jgiands  Things  could  not  well  b  ^^®  desired  representation  on  the  tlon  amounting  to  one  thousand  dollars  was  made 

the  sacraments,”  etc.  present  said  that  never  had  he  spoken  with  business.  This  sentiment  is  well  expressed  in  there  and'  the  fall  of  Kalakaua  the  ®®‘^  '^**®  question  whether  it  would  be  ex-  on  the  day  of  dedication  to  pay  off  entirely  a  float- 


le  sacraments,  etc.  present  saiu  nmt  ucyci  uau  ue  epoaeu  avuu  - -  - - - -x,..  ..x  there  and  the  fall  of  Kalakaua  the  ’  uutoliuu  wuctner  a  wumu  c*.-  oniDeuayoLuouioaLiuuiupajruiicnuaLivauuai/- 

Blsh op  CosIn,  in  a  letter  written  from  Paris,  more  clearness  and  force,  with  a  more  kindling  ®  letter  just  received  from  a  minister  who  spendthrift  and  corrupt  king  might  P®*^*®®^  women  on  the  Board  of  Trus-  ing  debt.  Dr.  "Withrow  preached  an  admirable 

testifies  expressly  that  French  Reformed  min-  eye  and  more  ringing  voice.  Knowing  that  knows  what  he  is  saying,  and  whose  prom-  jj^(jyanta„e  rather  than  otherwise  discussed,  and  decided  in  the  afflrma-  dedication  sermon.  This  church  has  been  self- 

isters  going  to  England  were  not  rcordatncf/,  our  readers  will  be  greatly  interested  in  a  dis-  iuent  position  gives  emphasis  to  what  he  says:  - ! -  ’  tive.  The  nominations  for  trustees  then  followed,  supporting  from  the  first,  and  is  greatly  prosper- 

but  required  simply  to  subscribe  the  Arti-  course  delivered  in  such  circumstances,  we  Northern  and  Southern  Dr.  John  R.  Paxton  of  the  West  Presbyteri-  and  Miss  Helen  F.  Smith.  Preceptress  of  the  Col-  ing  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  William 

cle«.  Bishop  Fleetwood  bears  the  same  testi-  have  copied  it  in  full  on  our  second  page,  fej-gnj  !^enomlnation8!*”t^y  "would  *^better*"regard  ®®  Church,  preached  an  excellent  sermon  on  lege,  and  Mrs.  Frascee  Folsom  Cleveland  of  Wash-  gmlth,  formerly  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  In 

mony.  He  says  this  was  “the  practice  of  our  What  could  we  ask  more  for  any  friend  than  the  whole  country  as’their  respective  fields,  and  Sunday  morning  to  a  good  congregation,  his  Ington,  D.  C.,  were  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Hudson,  New  York.  Clembmt. 

Church  to  the  year  1661.  We  have  many  min-  that  he  should  thus  die,  at  once  in  tho  fulness  that  w«  of  the  North,  having  exhausted  all  the  re-  text  2  Peter  i.  6-7.  All  the  trustees  were  present  excepting  the  Bev.  chieaco,  iU.,4uDe25,  issr. 
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APPOINTMEKT  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

Statement  by  the  Piadential  Oouuiilltae  ef  tbe  Amntean 
Boaid. 

The  following  minute  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Prudential  Committee  at  Its  meeting  held 
June  20.  1887 : 

The  Prudential  Committee  have  desired  to  take 
no  part  in  the  current  discussions  in  the  public 
prints  respecting  the  appointment  of  candidates. 
It  does  not,  however,  comport  with  onr  sense  of 
justice  to  remain  silent  while  an  officer  of  the 
Board  is  openly  censured  respecting  matters  the 
reeponsibility  for  which  rests  with  us,  and  for 
action  which  he  has  either  not  taken,  or  has  taken 
only  at  our  direction,  and  which  is,  therefore,  our 
action  and  not  his.  We  would,  therefore,  make 
the  following  statement  to  the  Christian  public: 

1.  The  responsibility  for  all  decisions  respecting 
applications  for  missionary  service,  rests  entirely 
with  the  Prudential  Committee.  No  Secretary  or 
other  Executive  Officer  who  shares  our  d^ibera- 
tions  has  any  vote,  and  tbe  Committee  has  some¬ 
times  voted  on  these  matters,  as  on  others,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  recommendations  of  all  the  Secre¬ 
taries.  No  Secretary  ever  decides  a  candidate’s 
case,  either  by  accepting,  rejecting,  or  indefinitely 
deferring  it.  To  this  rule  there  has  never  been  an 
exception.  Of  course,  reference  is  made  to  such 
formal  applications  as  could  by  any  possibility  be 
entertained  by  the  Committee.  There  have  always 
been  persons  who  have  had  informal  conferences 
with  the  Secretary  with  a  view  to  possible  mission¬ 
ary  service  under  the  Board,  in  which  conferences 
the  Impossibility  of  such  service  soon  appeared. 
Some  defect  in  health,  some  misconception  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Board,  some  mani¬ 
fest  incompetence  in  faculty  or  education,  or  wide 
divergence  of  religious  belief,  or  some  domestic 
complications,  made  the  matter  clear.  In  all 
cases  the  necessary  preliminary  Inquiries  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries,  and  ever  since 


Vacaht  CHtTBCHBB.— BocAester.— Our  goodly  city 
has  almost  bewi  swept  with  a  moral  cyclone  in  the 
last  few  weeks  and  months.  Our  beloved  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  suffering  a  sore  loss  and  famine 
in  its  ministry  of  the  Word.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw 
for  some  time  has  almost  wholly  ceased  to  fill  his 
pulpit,  and  has  gone  with  his  family  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks  for  three  months.  He  will  reach  his  eighti¬ 
eth  year,  if  mercifully  spared  to  see  it,  the  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  of  August,  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his 
pastorate  of  the  Brick  Church  on  the  first  of  De- 
cem^r  next.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Hopkins  has  also 
been  constrained,  by  inability  to  meet  its  arduous 
duties,  to  resign  the  pastorate  of  the  Central 
Church,  even  after  an  eight-months’  rest  and  tour 
abroad  for  health  and  recreation.  We  all  greatly 
r^ret  the  severance  of  this  relation.  St.  Peters 
Church  has  sought  in  vain  for  months  to  bring  to 
their  great  need  the  pastor  they  sorely  want  with¬ 
out  delay.  But  tbe  right  man  is  not  yet  in  sight, 
so  far  as  known.  And  now  our  churches  in  Ber¬ 
gen  and  Brighton  also  are  vacant  and  pastorless. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Millard  of  Norwich  has  accepted  the 
call  of  our  First  Church,  and  resigned  his  charge 
in  Norwich  on  Sunday  last  to  accept  it.  He  goes 
abroad  for  rest  for  the  Summer,  after  removing 
his  goods  here.  We  trust  the  choice  will  prove  a 
wise  one  in  all  respects,  both  for  pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple.  And  we  now  anticipate  other  vacant  pastor¬ 
ates  in  a  brief  time.  Must  we  have  a  famine  of 
the  Word  in  this  goodly  city  ?  H. 

Bbighton. — The  pastoral  relation  of  the  Rev. 
James  Snow  Boot  to  the  Brighton  Church,  was  dis¬ 
solved  at  the  recent  meeting  of  Presbytery,  with  a 
view  to  his  acceptance  of  the  call  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Bochest^. 

Union  Spbings.— Mr.  J.  K.  Philips  of  the  late 
graduating  class  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  this  church 
on  June  15th  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga.  The 
moderator.  Prof.  R.  B.  Welch,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  pre¬ 
sided  on  the  ocoasion,  propounded  the  constitu¬ 
tional  questions,  and  offereil  the  ordaining  prayer ; 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard 
of  Auburn ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Huntington,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Wills, 
D.D.,  of  Aurora,  the  charge  to  the  people.  It  was 
a  pleasant  service,  and  the  church  was  beautifully 
decorated.  The  young  pastor  enters  upon  the 
work  of  an  interesting  field  with  every  prospect  of 
success. 


the  establishment  of  a  distinct  Home  Department, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  these  Inquiries  by  action  of 
the  Committee  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  statement  that  any  one  of  the 
Secretaries  has  ever  decided  any  formal  offer  of 
service  concerning  which  there  was  any  real  ques¬ 
tion,  is  entirely  incorrect.  No  case  turning  upon 
the  question  of  a  future  probation,  has  ever  been 
decided  by  any  Secretary.  All  such  cases  when 
matured,  like  other  matters  requiring  action,  are 
submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  Secretary  with 
or  without  recommendations.  The  method  then 
has  been  to  consider  every  case  in  all  its  features, 
and  solely  on  its  own  merits.  The  action  when 
reached  is  always  the  action  of  the  Committee. 

2.  The  service  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  preparation  of  the  cases  of  missionary 
candidates  has  been  intimately  known  to  us  in  its 
various  steps,  and  it  has  seemed  to  us,  like  his 
service  in  other  official  duties,  faithful,  kind,  and 
wise.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  inform  us,  among 
other  things,  concerning  the  doctrinal  views  of 
candidates.  To  do  this  he  must  inquire  into  them. 
In  his  manner  of  doing  this  we  have  never  had 
evidence  that  he  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  his 
proper  responsibility,  or  that  his  action  has  not 
been  considerate,  respectful,  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case  in  hand. 

In  behalf  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 

[Signed]  A.  C.  Thompson,  Chairman. 

N.  G.  Clabk,  Clerk  pro.  tern. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  Toek  City. — The  First  Union  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  pastor,  received 
thirty-six  members  (eighteen  by  confession)  on 
June  26th.  This  church  will  be  open  all  Summer, 
with  preaching.  Sabbath-school,  and  Wednesday 
evening  prayer-meeting.  The  pastor  will  conduct 
these  services  during  three  weeks  of  July,  and 
then  there  will  be  supplies  during  his  six  weeks’ 
absence. 

7Tie  North  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Ninth  avenue 
at  Thirty-first  street,  observed  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  on  Sabbath,  June  26th.  Thirty-one  persons 
united  with  the  church,  nine  on  profession  of  their 
faith,  and  twenty-two  by  letter  from  other  church¬ 
es.  This  church,  so  highly  prospered  under  Pas¬ 
tor  S.  B.  Rosslter,  keeps  open  for  morning  service 
on  Sundays,  and  Wednesday  evening  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months.  People  living  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  who  find  their  own  churches  closed,  will 
find  a  cordial  welcome  to  these  services.  The  Rev, 
William  Westerfield  will  occupy  the  pulpit  during 
the  pastor’s  temporary  absence. 

The  Pbesbytebt  op  Westchesteb  held  an  in¬ 
termediate  meeting  at  Irvington  on  Tuesday,  June 
21.  After  prayer  by  the  moderator  (Rev.  William 
H.  Dexter),  Messrs.  Eastman  and  Knapp  were  cho¬ 
sen  clerks.  Rev.  W.  W.  Whipple  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Schuyler,  Ill.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York  sent  a  communication  inquir¬ 
ing  whether  this  Presbytery  would  look  into  the 
n^ds  of  the  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
Wards,  or  would  prefer  that  that  Presbytery  take 
the  matter  in  charge.  It  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Church  feitenslon.  In  response  to  a  pe¬ 
tition  from  residents  of  Mount  Vernon,  asking 
Presbytery  to  organize  a  Presbyterian  church 
there,  a  Committee  was  appointed  consisting  of 
Revs.  William  B.  Waller,  John  Reid,  Charles  E. 
Lindsley,  D.D.,  John  H.  Eastman,  D.  N.  Freeland, 
and  Elders  Parsons  and  Lester ;  and  it  was  further 
arranged  for  the  organization  to  take  place  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  23d,  at  Union  Hall,  Mt. 
Vernon.  Rev.  W,  W.  Dowd  renewed  his  petition 
to  be  permitted  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Port  Chester  church,  and  after  hearing  the 
commissioners,  it  was  resolved  that  he  have  leave 
to  introduce  his  request,  which  was  done.  The 
following  antingements  were  made  for  the  ordina¬ 
tion  and  installation  of  Mr.  A.  More  over  the 
Westminster  Church  at  Yonkers,  the  service  to  be 
on  Thursday  evening,  June  30th,  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
More  of  Boston  to  preach  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  W. 
£.  More  to  deliver  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Dixon  of  Trenton  (former  pastor) 
to  deliver  the  charge  to  the  people.  Hugh  B. 
Hodge  and  Richard  M.  Hodge,  sons  of  Rev.  J.  As- 
pinwall  Hodge,  D.D.,  and  William  Ewing,  were  ex¬ 
amined  upon  experimental  religion  and  views  of 
entering  tbe  Gospel  ministry,  and  were  taken  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  Presbytery  as  candidates  for  the 
Gospel  ministry.  After  recommending  certain 
churches  for  aid  from  the  Synodical  Fund,  Pres¬ 
bytery  adjourned.  It  should  be  added  that  an  ele¬ 
gant  lunch  was  provided  by  the  ladies  of  the 
church  in  the  lecture-room,  and  hearty  thanks 
were  expressed  and  pleasant  remarks  were  made 
by  presbyters  at  the  table,  which  were  responded 
to  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Washington  Choate. 
The  meeting  of  Presbytery  was  a  very  enjoyable 
one,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  loveliness  and 
historical  associations  of  the  place  and  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  people,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
successful  issue  of  such  business  as  providing  for 
the  organization  of  a  new  church,  the  institution 
ef  a  new  pastorate,  the  retaining  of  another,  and 
in  the  welcoming  to  Presbytery  three  candidates, 
two  of  them  the  sons  of  one  of  our  honored  minis¬ 
ters,  thus  evidencing  that  the  Lord  keeps  cove¬ 
nant  with  His  chosen.  f. 

Mount  Vebnon. — A  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  at  Mount  Vernon  (Westchester  county) 
on  Thursday  evening,  June  23d,  a  committee  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Westchester.  The  services  were 
held  in  Union  Hall,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose.  The  Rev.  William  B.  Waller  pre¬ 
sided.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Eastman.  Letters  were  receiv^  and  examina¬ 
tions  made  by  Rev.  D.  N.  Freeland  and  Elder  Les¬ 
ter.  In  all  seventy-three  persons  were  received 
into  membership,  seven  of  the  number  by  profes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith.  Three  elders  and  three  dea¬ 
cons  were  elected  to  term  service,  who  were  duly 
ordained  and  installed,  the  Rev.  C.  £.  Lindsey 
offering  prayer.  The  Revs.  Messrs.  Clearwater  of 
’  the  Reformed,  and  Blake  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  were  present,  and  had  part  in  the 
service.  This  is  to  be  known  as  ‘‘The  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Mount  Vernon,”  and  starting  out 
with  such  a  number  of  communicants  and  ^th  a 
large  Sabbath-school  and  a  congregation  e  quipped 
with  the  appliances  for  work,  and  blessed  with  an 
earnest  band  of  workers,  the  outlook  is  very  en¬ 
couraging.  God’s  blessing  vouchsafed  further  in 
the  wise  selection  of  a  pastor,  and  a  rapid  growth 
seems  assured.  There  was  room  and  need  for 
this  new  church,  lor  Mount  Vernon  is  growing 
rapidly.  It  has  already  9000  of  a  population, 
while  the  seating  capacity  of  the  evangelical  chur¬ 
ches  is  but  about  3000.  Tbe  enterprise  starts  out 
in  happy  relations  to  other  churches,  having,  we 
believe,  the  good  will  of  all  of  them.  f. 


Seneca  Fales. — The  physical  difficulties,  result¬ 
ing  in  part  from  overwork,  under  which  the  pastor 
of  this  church.  Rev.  L.  H.  Morey,  has  been  labor¬ 
ing  for  several  weeks,  have  led  the  trustees  to  ad- 
vise  him  to  extend  his  usual  vacation  to  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  according  to  his  needs.  Mr.  Morey 
has  a  cottage  on  Hemlock  Lake,  whither  with  his 
family  he  will  go  about  the  first  of  July  to  enjoy 
the  generous  and  needed  leave  of  absence.  Mean¬ 
time  the  trustees  propose  to  supply  the  pulpit  each 
Sabbath  morning  during  the  pastor’s  absence. 

Rochesteb. — Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hopkins,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  abroad,  has  carried  out  his 
purpose,  for  some  time  known  to  the  Session  and 
others,  to  relinquish  the  Central  Church  pulpit. 
He  has  preached  there  with  much  acceptance,  for 
five  years  and  more,  but  never  accepted  the  call 
which  was  extended  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
labors  with  the  church.  He  is  greatly  esteemed  by 
that  people,  and  his  resignation  is  regretted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  His  closing  discourse  was  preached  on 
Sabbath,  June  12.  His  labors  have  been  fruitful, 
there  having  been  507  additions  to  the  church, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  number  on  profession  of 
faith.  The  roll  of  the  church  has  risen  to  900, 
or  over.  The  receipts  from  pew  rents  have  in¬ 
creased  from  $4,000  to  $7,500,  which  is  as  largo  an 
amount  as  could  possibly  be  obtained  without  the 
revaluation  of  the  seats.  This  the  trustees  will 
not  consent  to  do,  as  they  wish  the  possession  of  a 
pew  in  the  Central  Church  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest.  During  Mr.  Hopkins’s  pastorate 
several  organizations  have  been  formed.  TheCen- 
tral  Church  was  the  first  church  in  the  State,  and 
one  of  the  first  in  the  country,  to  form  a  society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  A  branch  of  the  International 
Bible  Reading  Society  was  formed  in  October,  1883. 
Its  object  is  to  assist  children,  and  older  persons 
also,  in  forming  the  habit  of  daily  Bible  reading. 
There  are  now  from  350  to  400  in  the  Central 
Church  alone,  who  belong  to  this  society.  An¬ 
other  society,  whose  work  has  been  a  great  power 
for  good  in  the  community,  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Hopkins  just  before  his  departure  for  Europe.  It 
is  called  the  St.  Paul  Brotherhood,  and  its  object 
is  to  bring  young  men  to  attend  church  services 
who  are  not  regular  attendants  at  any  church. 
This  society  is  divided  into  a  business  men’s  chap¬ 
ter  and  a  young  men’s  chapter.  Since  the  society 
was  formed,  576  young  men  have  been  induced  to 
attend  religious  meetings,  and  many  have  been 
led  to  join  the  church  by  this  means.  Mr.  Hopkins 
came  to  the  city  a  little  over  six  years  ago  from 
Chicago,  where  he  had  been  professor  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history.  He  was  devoted  to  literary 
work,  and  had  no  thought  of  accepting  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  any  church.  The  church  was,  however, 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of 
the  city,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  at  length  consents  to 
act  as  their  pastor,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
could  relinquish  that  position  at  any  time  he  might 
desire.  For  five  years  he  has  performed  the  duties 
of  pastor  creditably  and  satisfactorily  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  He  now  finds  that  the  combined  duties  of 
pulpit  and  the  pastorate  overtax  bis  strength.  Al¬ 
though  the  trustees  have  offered  to  prolong  his  va¬ 
cation  or  to  furnish  an  assistant,  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
finally  determined  that  he  must  sever  his  relations 
with  the  church.  He  has  received  several  most 
desirable  calls  to  churches  in  other  cities,  all  of 
which  he  will  probably  decline,  as  he  intends  for 
the  present,  at  least,  to  continue  bis  residence  in 
Rochester.  During  his  pastorate  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
become  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  re¬ 
spected  ministers  in  the  city.  He  is  beloved  both 
in  and  out  of  his  own  church  for  his  kindly  na¬ 
ture  and  bis  scholarly  attainments.  The  unrival¬ 
ed  prosperity  of  his  church  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strates  his  ability  as  a  pastor. 

Buffalo. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Buffalo  was  held  in  the  Central  Church, 
Buffalo,  on  Tuesday,  June  21.  Rev.  William  C. 
Macbeth  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  Rev.  Isaac  R.  Bradnack  from  the  Ontario 
Congregational  Association.  Calls  were  presented 
as  follows:  to  Rev.  William  C.  Macbeth  from  the 
Church  of  Ripley ;  to  Rev.  James  A.  Skinner  from 
the  Church  of  Clarence;  Rev.  William  Taylor  from 
the  Church  of  Allegany ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Bradnack  from 
the  Church  of  Panama ;  and  licentiate  Charles  F. 
Porter  from  the  Church  of  Alden.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  ordination  and  installation  of 
Mr.  Porter  at  Alden  on  June  28,  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Macbeth  at  Ripley  on  June  30.  The 
Ellicottville  Church  is  now  supplied  by  Rev.  Fran¬ 
cis  R,  Wade,  late  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence. 

Pbesbytebt  of  Champlain. — That  which  most 
merits  report  from  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
this  body,  held  at  Keesville  on  the  2l8t  and  22d 
inst.,  is  the  unanimous  and  hearty  adoption  of  the 
Synodical  Plan  of  Sustentation,  and  the  apportion¬ 
ment  among  the  churches  according  to  their  abil¬ 
ity,  of  the  sum  that  belongs  to  the  Presbytery  to 
raise.  Ample  time  also  was  given  to  the  consid-  . 
eration  of  this  practical  and  Important  part  of 
Church  life  and  work,  ‘‘  Discipline  of  Delinquent 
Members.”  It  is  believed  that  clearer  light  was 
shed  upon  this  subject,  both  as  it  regards  the  duty 
and  how  it  is  to  be  fulfilled,  or  what  discipline  is 
and  how  it  is  to  be  exercised,  so  that  not  a  few 
erring  brethren  will  be  brought  back  from  their 
error  and  others  prevented  from  erring.  The  time 
of  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  was  changed  from 
February  and  June,  as  in  the  past,  to  April  and 
September.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  moderator,  Rev.  Joseph  Gamble  of 
Plattsburgh,  at  Beekmantown,  to  aid  in  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  new  house  of  worship  there,  and  as 
it  is  hoped,  to  ordain  a  pastor  over  the  church  that 
has  so  struggled  and  sacrificed  to  set  up  again  the 
house  of  God.  It  is  expected  the  body  will  be 
called  for  this  service  in  two  or  three  weeks,  b. 

South  Wales. — ^To-day  (June  23)  has  been  a  day 
of  joy  and  gladness  to  the  people  of  South  Wales, 
Erie  county.  The  work  of  grace  that  began  last 
February,  seems  to  culminate  in  the  rededication 
of  the  church  building.  The  history  of  the  work 
will  bear  repetition.  Six  months  ago  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  came  to  this  place  to  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  found  several 
ready  to  unite  with  the  church,  and  several  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  preparatory  to  the  communion  ser¬ 
vice.  God’s  Spirit  was  manifested  in  such  meas¬ 
ure  that  meetings  were  held  for  three  weeks.  As 
a  result  of  these  meetings,  seventy-four  joined  the 
church.  Sunday,  June  19th,  fourteen  more  were 
added.  The  whole  neighborhood  has  been  trans¬ 
formed.  The  ^rst  thing  to  do  was  to  have  a  fitter 
house  in  which  to  worship.  Willing  hands  under 
the  guidance  of  a  committee,  soon  began  the  work. 
The  building  was  remodelled  and  refitted.  The 
high  pulpit  was  replaced  by  a  neat  reading-desk. 
The  audience-room  was  enlarged,  and  the  floor 
covered  by  a  new  carpet.  Comfortable  opera 
chairs  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  box  pews. 
Fresh  paint  and  paper  in  addition  have  made  the 
house  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the 
surrounding  country.  All  being  at  length  in  read¬ 
iness,  the  dedicatory  services  were  held  to-day. 
The  Rev.  John  McLachlan  of  Buffalo  preached  the 
sermon.  Rev.  J.  Paul  Egbert,  Rev.  Henry  Ward, 
and  Elder  Brundice  of  Buffalo,  Rev.  Mr.  William¬ 
son  of  Wales,  Mr.  Lewis  Haas  and  Rev.  R.  M. 
Sanford  of  East  Aurora,  made  short  addresses. 
At  noon  dinner  was  served  in  the  church  grove  to 
the  assembled  multitude, -by  tbe  ladies  of  the 
I  church.  Tbe  services  were  resumed  at  2  P.  M. 


After  a  few  short  addresses,  the  report  of  the 
building  committee  was  made.  $1250  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  church,  of  which  $760  had  been  al¬ 
ready  subscribed.  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  then  made  an 
appeal,  and  asked  for  the  $500  needed.  The  audi¬ 
ence  present  responded  with  one  of  the  Lord’s 
“  exceeding  abundantly8,”and  in  a  short  time  gave 
$675.  This  means  some  new  sheds  for  the  church, 
and  perfect  freedom  from  debt.  The  exercises 
then  closed  with  the  prayer  of  dedication  and  the 
doxology.  We  write  this  in  order  to  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledge  God’s  goodness  to  us  and  our  thank¬ 
fulness  to  Him,  and  to  encourage  other  weak 
churches.  Think  of  the  way  God  has  blessed  us 
here :  the  church  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $1200 ;  six 
months  ago  only  15  members,  now  105  members, 
and  a  large  congregation  every  pleasant  Sunday. 
Think  of  this,  brethren,  and  thank  and  praise  our 
Father  for  all  He  has  done  in  South  Wales. 

Buffalo. — The  Court  of  Appeals  has  affirmed 
with  costs  the  decision  of  the  General  Terir  civipg 
the  Trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chu  per 
mission  to  sell  the  church  property.  Fi  .  , 

quiry  it  appears  that  no  official  notiflcat:>  .i  m 
yet  been  given,  and  the  Trustees  have  taker  i,  n  -  v 
steps;  though  as  the  members  are  very  lp'-,:el\  .i 
favor  of  selling,  no  doubt  the  property  will  ..e  ai>-- 
posed  of.  The  church  has  not  yet  officially  accept¬ 
ed  the  chapel  to  be  built  at  the  Circle  by  contribu¬ 
tions  from  members,  but  will  do  so  at  the  proper 
time.  A  committee  of  contributors  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  select  plans  for  the  chapel. 

North  Church. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  con¬ 
gregation,  the  Trustees  were  authorized  to  make 
extensive  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  church 
edifice.  The  changes  contemplated  Include  a  new 
roof,  new  windows,  the  frescoing  of  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  the  removal  of  part  of  the  galleries,  the 
enlarging  of  the  choir  and  pulpit  platforms,  the 
putting  in  of  new  pews,  and  the  laying  of  new  car¬ 
pets.  Work  will  begin  soon,  and  the  result  will 
doubtless  be  one  of  the  finest  audience-rooms  any¬ 
where  to  be  seen. 

MICHIGAN. 

Abgentine,  etc. — Rev.  Ambrose  S.  Wight  has 
taken  charge  of  the  churches  of  Argentine,  Lin¬ 
den,  and  Mundy,  in  Genesee  county,  Mich.  With 
a  few  good  brethren  to  stand  by  him  and  supple¬ 
ment  his  labors,  there  is  no  reason  why  tlie  work 
should  not  go  forward  prosperously  under  such  an 
arrangement.  We  hope  to  hear  as  much  in  due 
time. 

IOWA. 

Two  NEW  Chubches.— Owe  Rebuilt  after  a  Cy¬ 
clone. — Dear  Evangelist:  It  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  dedication  of  the  new’  church  at  Coon 
Rapids.  It  was  a  high  day  for  the  Presbyterian 
people  of  that  beautiful  town  in  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Carroll  county  on  the  Chicago,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  Only  four  years  old,  this 
church  yet  numbers  about  sixty  members.  Last 
year  more  than  half  the  town.  Including  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  was  swept  away  by  a  cyclone,  and 
the  work  of  rebuilding  has  been  accomplished 
with  great  difficulty.  Its  pastor.  Rev.  I.  N.  Crit¬ 
tenden,  is  one  of  our  young  men,  though  he  has 
been  preaching  the  Gospel  about  thirty-  five  years. 
He  belongs  to  that  class  of  which  Parson  Pen  re¬ 
cently  wrote,  who  if  he  ever  crossed  the  dead  line 
of  fifty,  has  managed  to  get  back  by  feeding  his 
people  on  fresh  food  from  the  Gospel  store-house. 
He  ministers  to  this  and  the  adjoining  town  of 
Dedh.nm  with  great  acceptance.  As  soon  as  the 
storm  hafi  done  its  work,  he  rallied  his  people  to 
undertake  the  reerection  of  the  church.  After 
having  done  the  best  possible  at  home,  he  appeal¬ 
ed  to  the  generous  people  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  for  aid.  'The  responses  from  many 
churches  in  Iowa  and  some  of  his  friends  in  other 
States,  enabled  his  people  to  complete  a  beautiful’ 
edifice  at  an  expense,  finished  and  furnished,  of 
about  $3000.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
200,  with  a  session  and  prayer-meeting  room  which 
seats  about  50  more,  and  is  connected  with  the  au¬ 
dience-room  by  folding  doors.  Within  the  last 
year  also  he  has  led  his  people  in  the  erection  of  a 
beautiful  little  church  at  Dedham,  at  an  expense 
of  about  $1800,  finished  and  furnished.  The  Ded¬ 
ham  church,  organized  about  a  year  ago  with  ten 
members,  now  numbers  twenty,  and  with  their 
new  home  all  paid  for,  are  in  a  hopeful  condition 
fer  growth.  In  the  erection  of  both  of  these 
churches,  the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  that 
right  arm  of  the  great  home  missionary  work, 
granted  liberal  aid.  Our  Presbyterian  work  in  the 
main  in  this  State,  is  in  a  healthful  and  encourag¬ 
ing  condition.  We  need  for  its  full  equipment  a 
few  more  men  who  delight  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  neglected  and  needy,  and  are  willing  to 
make  their  head-quarters  in  the  saddle,  until  they 
can  gather  the  scattered  hosts  into  a  more  com¬ 
pact  organization.  What  we  need  is  men  with  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  the  ‘‘circuit-rider,”  and  the 
breadth  of  culture  and  qualifications  of  a  first- 
class  Presbyterian  pastor.  t.  s.  b. 

MINNESOTA. 


I  drawal  of  visitation  was  so  brief.  It  was  as  early 

a  notice  as  possible  considering  tbe  brief  hours 
which  they  had  allowed  me  to  discover  the  facts. 
An  effort  has  even  been  made  to  represent  my  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  apiointment,  as  caused  by  a  decision 
that  these  char  I’es  in  the  appointments  of  the 
Church  are  un.’a  ,;ul.  I  have  made  no  such  decis¬ 
ion.  Itismylm^  dion  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  next  Co  u  v’’  of  the  Bishops,  and  to  ask  their 
judgment,  .  t  w  far  it  is  within  the  authority  of  a 
bishop  in  '<  ‘  ’-.nt.-^tant  church  to  control  Us  sym¬ 
bolism;  hew  i.n  it  is  his  duty  to  maintain  the 
original  .  f  its  symbolism  against  tbe  errors 

of  the»  hiir>  li  of  Rome.  Until  that  time  I  with¬ 
hold  mv  judgment,”  And  continuing,  he  says: 
‘‘  Thf  )  rtrclp!  -s  at  stake  are  fundamental  in  our 
organi-  .tiou.  The  vestry  have  assumed  to  have 
entire  eoutro.  over  the  material  structure  of  the 
ch;)!  -  iu’<‘  over  its  symbolism,  v  '  by  all  con- 

■  ir  ceach  truth  or  error  i  iii  ."!,  or  bishop, 

,  !  .tw!i'->  '••ding;  and  th®y  hovo  opt  olv  prf  test^ 

'  -K  -ii  -f  ,,f  ()>,-,  'iiPhop  11)  this  r.  gard. 

■  L;.iS  is  th'-  iuUdnst  (.  ••n:  ■  ftion- 
.  il  tt.r  gii.tr.,.s  whi'.'!'  l-Mt  -yi-.  m  has 
h,  )  .  und  '■  "  .'nun  - liiiL  ■  itih  r  .’ae  close 
-■  tl.  t-Midi-i.;  «jf  the  l.ishop’s  .uioss  tlie  Con- 

.  <.ii’  n  procet'deil  to  <.iect  members  of  the  com- 

I I  Id  •  J  v.'i.vj  should  be  referred  this  affair.  The 
fo’ owing  were  elected  by  acclamation :  The  Rev. 
Di.  Bates,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Grange,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Gallagher,  the  Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  and  Mr.  S. 
L.  Mather. 

The  Diocese  of  Colobado  was  organized  on 
June  8.  It  is  composed  of  about  thirty  clergy, 
twenty-five  parishes,  and  as  many  mission  stations. 
The  Rev.  John  F.  Spalding  was  chosen  Bishop. 

BAPTIST, 

Bbooklyn,  N.  Y. — Rev.  Samuel  McBride,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  always  an 
earnest  and  successful  minister,  was  Installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Centennial  Church  (formerly  Dr.  Ful¬ 
ton’s)  on  the  evening  of  June  14.  Rev.  Dr.  Armi- 
tage  preached  the  sermon. 


CoNNEB— 8TBYKEB— On  June  8th,  1887,  in  the  Andrew 
Presbyterian  church,  Minneapolis,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  P, 
Stryker,  William  W.  Conneb  to  Miss  Maboabita  L. 
Stbykeb,  daughter  of  Dr.  Stryker. 

Thomas— Penn— On  Wednesday,  June  1st,  1887,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
D.  Penn  of  New  Richmond,  Ohio,  by  Rev.  W.  K.  Sargent, 
Miss  Lottie  M.  Penn  to  Edwabd  C.  Thomas,  second 
son  of  Henry  and  Lucy  Sweetland  Thomas  of  Chicago. 

Habbison — Thomas— At  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
Thomas,  Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  June  23,  1887,  by  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Little,  Colonel  Perby  Habbison  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  to  Miss  Mibiam  Thomas  of  Koken- 
dauqua. 

Hoffman— Lathbop— On  Thursday,  June  23d.  1887, 
at  Rutgers  Church,  New  York  city,  l)y  the  Rev.  Robert 
Bussell  Booth,  D.D.,  Professor  Frank  Sargent  Hoff¬ 
man  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  to  Jessie  Blossom 
Lathbop,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Lathrop  ot  Now  York, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop,  for¬ 
merly  ot  Auburn. 


DIEX).  I 

Bidwell— On  Wednesday,  Juno  22, 1887,  of  apoplexy,  * 
Maky  S.  Bidwell,  oldest  daughter  of  the  late  Marshall 
S.  Bidwell,  aged  64  years.  Interment  in  Stockbiidgc. 

Clabke— On  June  24th,  1887,  Hon.  Freeman  Clarke  ' 
of  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  aged  78  years.  He  was  one  of  our 
ablest  financiers,  and  had  been  a  Member  ot  Congress 
and  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Fenn — At  his  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  1887, 
Harvey  C.  Fenn,  aged  85  years.  Ho  united  with  the 
Brick  Church  March  4th,  i8:l2,  and  was  ordained  an 
elder  July  5th,  1846.  Faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all 
his  duties  as  a  Christian  and  citizen,  he  has  now  fallen 
on  sleep  at  a  good  old  age,  respected  and  beloved  by 
the  whole  community.  j 

Meiee-Smith— The  Rev.  Matson  Meier-Smith,  D.D.,  I 
formerly  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  in  Philadelphia,  March 
26th,  1887,  where  he  had  occupied  the  chair  ot  Pastoral 
Care  and  Homiletics  in  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School 
,  lor  about  ten  years.  The  trustees  and  overseers  of 
I  that  institution  assembled  on  June  8tb,  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  bis  memory,  in  the  course  of  which  they  say: 

‘‘  Professor  Meier-Smlth  was  born  in  New  York  in  1826. 
His  earlier  days  were  passed  in  the  house  of  bis  father, 
a  prominent  physician  and  a  member  ot  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  Hence  he  was  tniined  in  the  religious 
views  ot  that  body  of  Christians.  He  came,  on  his  j 
mother’s  side,  ot  the  race  ot  the  Muhlenbergs,  and  was 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ministers 
of  that  name  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
After  his  graduation  at  Columbia  College,  his  mind 
fixing  itself  upon  tbe  sacred  ministry,  he  was  educated 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  ordained  in 
1849.  His  career  ns  a  minister  was  attended  with  great 
success  and  favor,  and  in  1863  he  received  from  Colum¬ 
bia  College  the  degree  of  8.T.D.  But  his  thoughts  soon 
after  were  turned  toward  our  own  Church,  and  after 
tbe  usual  hesitations  and  delays,  he  was  finally  ordain¬ 
ed  by  Bishop  Eastburn  in  March,  1886.” 


St.  Paul.  —  The  Dayton-avenue  Presbyterian 
church  continues  to  prosper  spiritually  and  mate¬ 
rially  under  Pastor  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  who  if 
we  mistake  not,  is  the  senior  Presbyterian  pastor 
in  length  of  settlement  in  that  fine  city,  albeit  yet 
a  young  man.  On  a  recent  Sabbath  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  sum  of  $13,000  was  raised  to  push  forward 
their  new  church,  whose  brownstone  walls  are  now 
nearly  up. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Yankton,  Dakota.— The  Presbyterian  Church 
is  doing  weli  among  the  Indians.  Nineteen  have 
been  added  on  profession  to  Yankton  Agency 
church,  and  five  to  Hill  church.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Selwyn  Tawanapinwakan,  son  of  Chief  Medicine 
Cow,  is  pastor  of  the  former  church  and  stated 
supply  of  the  latter. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Rev.  C.  Cotton  Kimball,  D.D.,  of  Bennington, 
Vt.,  accepts  a  call  to  be  superintendent  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Dr.  Kimball  was  first  settled  in  Erie,  Penn.,  where 
he  became  the  founder  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  city,  and  afterward  he  took  the 
pastorate  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  now  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson.  The  Conservatory  is  now  a 
colossal  and  growing  Christian  institution,  num¬ 
bering  2200  pupils,  engaged  not  only  in  the  study 
of  music,  but  also  of  painting,  modelling,  elocu¬ 
tion,  literature,  languages,  and  sciences. 

Brooklyn. — Dr.  Storrs,  who  graduated  at  Am¬ 
herst  in  1839,  addresses  the  Literary  Societies 
there  this  week, 

Plymouth  Church. — The  last  Friday  evening  pray¬ 
er-meeting  of  the  season  at  Plymouth,  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  June  24th,  the  large  Sunday-school 
room  being  filled.  Pastor  Hallidayand  Prof.  Ray¬ 
mond  occupied  the  platform,  Mr.  Raymond  con¬ 
ducting  the  services.  A  majority  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  church  were  present.  The  late 
pastor’s  nephew,  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Stowe,  preach¬ 
ed  on  Sunday,  June  19th,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sco- 
vllle  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  his  son-in-law,  on  Sunday 
last,  and  this  without  any  special  arrrangement 
beforehand.  The  church  closes  after  one  more 
Sabbath. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Ohio. — The  seventieth  annual  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  has  just  been  held  at  Massillon,  whereat 
Dr.  W.  C.  French  was  elected  Secretary  for  the 
forty-first  time.  In  the  course  of  proceedings  a 
resolution  proposing  that  women  should  be  made 
eligible  as  vestrymen  or  wardens  “  in  case  of  neces- 
slty,”  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Canons 
— there  perhaps  to  sleep.  Yet  we  notice  that  the 
Diocese  of  Massachusetts  has  just  given  women 
the  right  to  vote  for  vestrymen,  a  step  that  was 
taken  years  ago  in  Virginia.  But  the  matter  of 
chief  interest  to  the  Protestant  world  at  Massillon 
was  a  portion  of  the  address  of  the  well  known 
Bishop  Bedell,  who  twenty  years  or  so  ago  was 
the  admired  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
here  in  New  York.  He  has  an  aggravated  case  of 
departure  from  sound  doctrine  and  form  in  his 
Diocese,  in  one  of  the  Episcopal  churches  of  To¬ 
ledo.  Hence  we  read :  Bishop  Bedell’s  address 
was  of  engrossing  interest,  especially  tliat  part  re¬ 
lating  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  bishop’s 
refusal  to  confirm  a  class  of  candidates  atSt.  John’s 
Church,  Toledo.  The  bishop  told  the  cause  of  the 
withdrawal  of  his  appointments,  to  the  effect  that 
the  rector  has  “taught  untruth  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Church, 
Evangelical,  Protestant,  Episcopal.”  He  announc¬ 
ed  his  intention  of  presenting  the  matter  to  the 
House  of  Bishops,  and  for  the  present  withholds 
his  own  judgment.  His  words  are:  “After  advis¬ 
ing  with  a  Church  and  lay  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  and  finding  this  advice  to  agree  with 
my  own  judgment,  I  determined  to  see  for  my¬ 
self  and  examine  the  facts,  as  far  as  the  few  hours 
of  the  morning  would  permit;  and  if  the  facts 
should  render  it  necessary,  to  withdraw  my  ap¬ 
pointment.  Accordingly  I  consulted  the  late 
senior  warden  of  St.  John’s.  I  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  parish  paper  of  St.  John’s  Church,  which  was 
to  be  distributed  on  the  next  dtiy.  I  saw  the 
changes  in  the  intetior  of  the  church ;  a  screen 
separating  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the 
church ;  a  chapel  with  an  altar  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  the  main  altar  (so-called),  with  its 
six  candles,  and  the  tabernacle  in  the  midst ;  and 
finally,  uplift^  over  all  an  Image  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  carved  in  wood,  exhibiting  as  far  as  human 
art  can  do.  His  agonies  on  the  cross.  The  figure 
is  about  four  feet  high,  nearly  nude ;  the  face  and 
limbs  expressing  Intense  agony,  and  the  coloring 
such  as  to  intensify  the  realism.  I  expressed  my 
horror  in  strong  terms,  and  left  the  churob.  The 
vestry  have  oomplained  that  my  notice  of  witb- 


NotCces* 


A  M  EMCSLISH  LADY,  highly  recoin  mended,  accus- 
tomed  to  travel,  deairee  an  engagement  as  travelling 
companion,  or  chaperone  courrlire;  she  speaks  French 
and  Arabic.  Address  Hiss  MULLOCK,  care  of  Dr.  Field, 
“  New  York  Evangelist,’’  New  York. 


MINUTES  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  price  ot  the  Minutes  for  1887,  bound  In  cloth,  to 
ministers  ot  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
<)t  America,  and  to  Commissioners  to  the  last  General 
Assembly  whose  Presbyteries  have  paid  In  their  appor¬ 
tionment  to  the  Mileage  Fund,  will  be  1)5  cents.  This 
sum  is  in  addition  to  the  Presbyterlal  payments.  To  all 
others  the  price  of  the  Minutes  will  be,  bound  in  paper  $1, 
bound  in  cloth  •1  .50.  Ministers  and  others  desiring  cloth- 
bound  Minutes  will  please  send  money  and  orders  until 
Sept.  Ist,  to  the  Stated  Clerk, 

Bev.  W.  H.  ROBERTS,  D.D., 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J, 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  tbe  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  ixjwders.  Sold 
only  in  cans.  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 


ON’T 

Allow  Tour  Clothing,  Paint,  or 
Wood-work  washed  In  the  old 
rubbing,  twisting,  wrecking  way. 
Join  that  large  army  of  sensi¬ 
ble,  economical  people,  who 
from  experience  have  learned  that  James 
Pyle’s  pearline,  used  as  directed  on  each  pack¬ 
age,  saves  time,  labor,  rubbing,  wear,  and  tear. 

Your  clothes  are  worn  out  more  by  washing 
than  wearing.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  try 
Pearline. 

JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  all  grocers. 

The  American  Tract  Society 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  having  drawn  a 
sharp  line  between  the  Business  and  Benevolent 
Departments,  placing  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting,  under  the  advice  of  the  Distributing 
Committee,  Union  Missionary  Colpertage  and 
the  making  of  grants  to  the  destitute  at  home 
and  abroad,  upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
he  earnestly  solicits  the  cooperation  and  the 
cheerful  benefactions  of  all  who  love  the  union 
spirit  and  Gospel  work  of  this  Society. 

Please  send  donations  to 

LOUIS  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


gWirytfgrtnfntM. 

THE 

JULY  CENTURY 


CONTAINS : 


Among  the  Wild  Flowers. 

(Illustrated.)  John  Burroughs. 

“Christian  Science”  and  “Mind-Cure.” 

Rev.  J,  M.  Buckley,  D.D.  , 

Sister  Todhunter’s  Heart.  A  Story.  | 

(Illustrated.)  II.  S.  Edwards,  j 

The  Lincoln -Douglas  Debates. 

(Illustrated.)  Messrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay.  j 
General  Sherman  and  the  March  to  the  Sea.  ( 

A  Letter  from  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 


Animal  Locomotion  in  the  Muybridge  Instantane¬ 
ous  Photographs. 

(Illustrated.)  Talcott  Williams. 

An  Incident  In  the  Life  of  John  Adams. 

(Illustrated.)  George  Bancroft. 

Crooked  John.  A  Story.  II.  II.  Boyesen. 

The  Potential  Energy  of  Food. 

(Illustrated.)  Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater. 

Sportsman’s  Music, 

(Illustrated.)  J.  Henderson. 


The  Struggle  for  Atlanta. 

(Illustrated.)  Gen.  0.  0.  Howard. 

The  Hundredth  Man.  Frank  R.  Stockton. 


Christian  Union. 


Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Arthur. 


Capital  and  Labor.  Washington  Gladden. 


Poems  by  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Sidney  Lanier,  Kate 
Putnam  Osgood,  and  others. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price  35  cents. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

Palmer's  Book  of  Gems. 

FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Songs,  wiUi  music,  many  of  them  new.  The  old  favor¬ 
ites  are  gems  of  a  high  order,  selected  by  H.  R.  Palmer, 
Mus.  Doc.,  and  ‘AGO  Sunday  School  Superintendents. 

Price,  $10  per  100  Copies ;  Single  Copy  by  mail  12c. 
BIGLOW  Hi  MAIN,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

MOWNiROliRSTcO.,^ 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  AND  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
CoUN’TRIES. 


THE 

UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  BANK, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

XTO.  1  BSOASWAT,  ZTBW  70BZ. 

Capital,  -----  $500,000 
Surplus,  -----  $600,000 

liOOAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  O.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashier. 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 


MANHATTAN  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION,  I 
NEW  York,  June  2Q,  1887.  J 

<3XD  NEMI-AA'NIIAL  DIVIDEND. 

THE  TRUSTEES  ot  this  Institution  have  declared  inter¬ 
est  on  all  sums  remaining  on  deposit  during  the  three  or 
six  months  ending  June  30,  Instant,  at  the  rate  ot  TUREE 
AND  ONE-HALF  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  tl.OOO  and 
under,  and  THREE  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  the  excess 
ot  $1,000,  not  exceeding  $3,000,  payable  on  and  after  the 
third  MONDAY  In  July  next.  Interest  not  withdrawn  will 
receive  interest  the  same  as  a  deposit. 

EDWARD  SCHELL,  President. 

C.  F.  ALVORD,  Secretary. 


Bridal 

Trousseaux. 


Ladies  who  are  unable  to  examine 
our  stock  of  these  goods  personally, 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
correspond  with  us.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  information  furnished,  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  given  to  special  orders. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadway  &  20th  Street,  N.  Y. 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 


HUNTER  HOUSE,  Greene  Connty,  N.  Y. 

Now  open.  Accommodates  250.  Bowling,  billiards,  cro¬ 
quet,  tennis.  Barber  shop.  Plenty  of  shade.  Delightful 
walks  and  drives.  Five  minutes  from  depot.  Telegraph, 
express,  and  postofflee  close.  Three  churches.  Address 
_ M.  C.  VAN  PELT,  Hunter,  N.  Y. _ 

Delaware  cottage.  Shnvertown,  n.  y. 

situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  river.  Fine 
situation  among  tbe  mountains,  with  all  the  comforts  of 
home  life.  Terms  $5  and  $6.  Special  rates  for  families. 
Address  G.  R.  SHaFER,  Shavertown,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DESKS 

AND 

OFFICE  FURNITUBE 

In  Great  Variety, 

MANUFACTDRED  BY 

T,  G.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


I.MPURTANT  TO 

URGE  AND  SMALL  INVESTORS. 

TEE  EQUITiBU  OU  COHPm, 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS, 

Divided  into  FIVE  HUNDRFJ)  THOUSAND  SHARES, 
par  value,  non-assessable,  TWO  DOLLARS  EACH,  has  b^n 
and  now  is  earning  large  monthly  dividends. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRUST  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK  are  the 
Register,  Transfer,  and  Subscription  Agents. 
Application  for  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  SHARES,  for  a 
short  time  only,  may  be  made  to 
THE  CENTRAL  TRUST  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 
Nassau  and  Pine  Streets. 

S.  L.  SIMPSON,  Banker,  61  and  66  Broadway,  New  York, 
where  fur  her  information  may  be  bad. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  BELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  ot  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OontrlbuUons  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  ot  mlnUtert 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  tor  the  tamlUes  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  lor  tbe 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  tor  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  meds  paFsble  to  the  order 
ot  W.  W.  BHBSBTON,  Treeeorer 


UNITED  STATES  TRUST  COSPISY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

No.  49  WaU  Street. 

Capital  and  Surplns, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLABS. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Isle 
Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 
INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  live 
days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  tbe  whole 
Urns  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  ot  estates,  and 
females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  as 
well  as  religious  and  benevolent  Institutions,  will  find  this 
Company  a  convenient  depository  tor  money, 

JOHN  A.  STKWABT,  President. 

'WM.  H.  MACY,  Vlee-Piesldent. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vlee-Presldemt. 


TRUSTEES 


DAN.  H.  ARNOLD, 
THOMAS  8LOOOMB, 
CHARLES  E.  BILL, 
WILSON  O.  HUNT, 
WILLIAM  H.  MACY. 
CLINTON  GILBERT, 
DANIEL  D.  LORD, 
SAMUEL  SLOAN, 

JAMES  LOW, 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS. 

D.  WILLIS  JAMBS. 

JOHN  J.  A8TOR, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART. 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 
WILLIAM  ROCKEFELLER, 


HENRY  E.  IJCWBENCB, 
ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 
EBASTUS  CORNING, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN. 

JOHN  HABSEN  BHOADBi, 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 
ROBERT  B.  MINTUBN, 
GEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

WILLIAM  LIBBEY, 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 
EDWABD  OOOPER, 

W.  BAYARD  CUTTlNOk 
CHAS.  S.  SMITH. 
ALEXANDER  E.  OBB 


HENRY  L.  THORNF.LL.  Secretary. 

LOUIS  O.  HAMPTON,  Assistant  Sscretarj. 


SILKS  AND  VELVETS. 

During  the  interim  between  now  and  their 
July  stock  taking 

James  HeCreery  &  Co. 

Will  dispose  of  their  Spring  Importations 
of  Summer  Silks,  Foulards,  Fancy  Surahs, 
Tussahs,  and  several  large  Lots  of  Plain  and 
Fancy  Colored  Silks  and  Velvets,  at  a  very 
Marked  Reduction  in  Price. 

A  personal  examination,  or  by  sample,  is 
invited. 

BROADWAY  and  ELEVENTH  ST., 

New  York. 


Phillips'  Bnsiness  Diieotory  iiii  1867, 

Seventeenth  Annual  Publieatlon  contains  over  900  Pages. 

Just  published,  and  is  as  full  ot  Information  as  ever. 
Tbe  notable  Increase  in  tbe  size  ot  the  volume  ludlcates 
very  clearly  the  growth  ot  the  business  of  the  city,  and  the 
necessity  for  ]ust  such  a  publication.  Tho  index  at  the 
beginning  ot  tbe  book  is  so  conveniently  arranged  that  any 
business  heading  can  be  found  at  a  glance. 

Invaluable  to  every  business  man.  Price,  $3. 

All  Booksellers  and  the  Pi’blishers, 

SI  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEOES. 


GUI  TOWEE  SCHOOL  FOE  BOTS. 

Dobbs-Ferr  y-on«  the-H  udson . 

Pure  air,  pure  spring  water,  perfect  drainage.  New  brlckr 
building.  Appointments  elegant  and  complete.  Offers  am¬ 
ple  and  thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business. 
Established  1886.  Enlarged  1887. 

EZRA  B.  FANCHER,  )  p-,„clDala 
HERMAN  A.  BAILEY, } 

Send  for  prospectus.  _ 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

Will  commence  its  63d  year  Sept.  8.  Fine  Library,  Labora¬ 
tory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  instruction. 
Best  of  home  Influences.  Send  for  circular  to 
_ Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


HOUGHTON  SEMINAKY 

FOR  YOUNG  UADIEN. 

CLINTON,  N.  V.  37th  year.  Advantages  unsurpassed. 
Four  years'  course.  Address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.M. 


060NTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  to 
OooNTZ,  tbe  si>actous  country  seat  ot  Jay  Cooke,  will  begin 
its  thirty-eighth  year,  Wednesday,  Sept.  28.  For  circulars, 
apply  to  PBINCIFAL8,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

I'rindpalt.  Emerihu  Prmeipalt. 

MLsa  FKAMCE8  E  Bennett,  Hiss  H.  L.  Bonney, 

Miss  Sylvia  j.  Eastman. _ Miss  H.  A.  Dillaye. 

ONHININCi  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Sing-SIng-on-tbe-Hudsou.  Reopens  InSeptember. 
Hiss  Sarah  M.  Van  Vleck,  A.H.,  Principal.  For  partleu- 
lars.  apply  to _ Bev.  F.  B.  Dwight,  Sing  Sliig. 


Wells  College  foi  Yopg  ladies, 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  ot  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  beautiful  and  healtbfuL 
Session  begins  September  14,  1887.  Send  for  catalogue. 

K.  8.  FR18BKK,  O.U.,  President. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

FOR  WOBJEN. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  Yorir, 

Course  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Colleges  f 
also  Electlwe  und  Speelal  Courses.  Best  advantages 
in  Music  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  E’evator. 
Astroaomieai  Obsenratory  —  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rew.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


R 


YE  8EM1NARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFB. 


The  preparatory  HCHOOL,  Prlueeton.  N.  J„ 

will  receive  a  few  pupils  during  July  and  August  to 
complete  preparation  for  any  college.  Tbe  beet  of  board 
and  tutoring  at  moderate  terms.  Reference — President 
McOosh.  J.  BEHSEN  BISHOP,  Head  Master. 


Oberlin 


COLLEGE,  Oberlin,  O.,  Theological.  Ool. 
leglate,  and  Pre|>aratory  Departments; 
offers  both  sexes  the  best  oduoatlonsl  ad« 

_ _ vantages  at  the  lowest  cost.  Healthful ; 

no  salmns;  tost  religious  Influences;  elective  studies | 
1322  students  last  year.  Calendar  sent  free  by  Mr.  Geo.  P. 
Kimball,  Secretary. 

Oberlin  Consenratory  of  Music. — Under  the  College 
management.  New  building.  Superior  Instruotlon  in 
Theory,  Voice  Culture,  Piano,  Organ,  Stringed  Instru. 
ments,  etc.  Address,  Prof.  F.  B.  Rice,  Director. 
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NEWENGLAND  CONSERVATORy 

v^MUSIC  Boston,  Mass. 


HljrfnBtnictorf.2186  Sludenti  latCTear.  Tbor- 
ou^iMlnictloaln  Vocal  ana  InitrnrnenUlMuilc,  Piano  and 
On^B  TuninitsFine  Art*, Oratonrt  Lltcratura,  French,  Oer- 
maa,  and  Italian  Lan^ua^.  Enaiiih  Branciea,  OymnaiClca, 
etc.  TuHioD,$6toA!J5;boardanarooiDwith  Steffi  llaatand 
Electric  00  to  f7  AO  perweek.  Fall  Term  hegina 

Sept.  ^  iwf^or  IllueCratod  Calmder,  with  fnli  infonnatTon. 
Addjreae  £.  TOURJEE,  dTF.,  Franklia  8q.,  BOSTON. 


IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  commence  Sept.  21.  A  comfort¬ 
able  home.  Past  record  remarkable  for  health.  Board  ot 
Instruction  Includes  three  college  graduaUu.  Best  results 
in  Music,  Art,  French,  and  German.  Address 

Rev.  HENRY  BEEVES,  Pb.D  ,  Principal. 


LAWRENCEYILLE  HCHOOL. 

John  C.  Green  Foundation, 

It  is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  from 
8  to  6  months  in  advance  of  date  of  entrance.  For  Cataloga* 
containing  Ooursee  of  Study  and  Calendar,  addreee 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.D.,  Uwrencevllle,  N.  J 


UPHON  8EHINABT,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County, 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keepe  them 
all  the  year  round.  Ylte  for  College  or  Buslneee.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  ReferencM;  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Bev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  D.  S. 
Gwynne,  3S  Broad  street.  New  York.  For  other  reference, 
or  Information,  Inquire  ot 

Rev.  HENRY  DFSCN,  Frmclpal,  New  Freeton,  Ot 


Mist  E.  L  KOUES. 

4B  Hast  B8th  Btreet,  New  Tevb. 

Afternoon  01mm.  tor  AdalM, 


.  f%’  M  M^- -  ft  iiWrf*t  ¥ 


:v^tet£A~. 


THJfi  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  JUNE  30,  1887. 


JOTTISGS  BT  THE  WAT.-II. 

Actom  the  Continent. 

Sioux  city,  June  11,  1887. 

Dear  Evangelist:  After  my  last  from  Kansas 
City,  I  made  my  way  down  into  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  of  our  schools 
and  catching  a  glimpse  of  our  mission  work  there. 
The  Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  in  connection 
with  our  Board  of  Home  Missions,  has  eight 
schools  is  the  Territory,  in  charge  of  twenty-six 
teachers.  This  school  work  is  carried  on  in  close 
connection  with  our  churches  there,  of  which  we 
now  have  more  than  forty. 

The  three  Presbyteries  of  the  Territory  were, 
by  the  last  Assembly,  erected  into  a  Synod,  to  be 
known  as  the  Synod  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

These  churches  and  schools  are  largely  among 
what  are  known  as  the  civilized  tribes.  Among 
the  wild  tribes,  such  as  the  Comanches,  Kiowas, 
Arapahoes,  etc.,  loc  ated  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  Territory,  comparatively  little  has  been 
done,  though  children  from  these  tribes  are  found 
in  some  of  our  schools.  This  school  work  among 
what  are  known  as  our  exceptional  populations,  is 
a  matter  of  necessity.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  reach  and  Influence  the  adult  population,  but 
the  children  are  accessible  and  impressible.  These 
far  more  readily  lake  to  the  ways  of  civilized  life 
than  do  their  parents,  and  so  the  schools  become  a 
very  important  agency  in  connection  with  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  reach  these  people  with  the  Gospel.  Some 
of  our  schools  in  the  Territory  are  well  equipped, 
and  are  doing  very  effective  work.  Of  the  schools  at 
Muscogee,  Nuyarka,  Wheelock,  and  Tulsa,  I  heard 
specially  favorable  accounts.  I  saw  the  school  at 
Muscogee,  where  Miss  Alice  Robertson  and  her  as¬ 
sistants  have  a  family  of  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  Indian  girls  in  training.  The  school 
was  just  closing  as  I  reached  the  place,  and  the 
closing  exercises  were  such  as  to  excite  great  in¬ 
terest  and  give  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  were 
permitted  to  attend  upon  them.  Muscogee  has 
recently  been  visited  by  a  disastrous  fire,  which 
laid  most  of  the  business  portion  of  the  town  in 
ashes,  but  our  school  and  church  property,  though 
at  one  time  in  great  danger,  was  spared. 

Arrangements  are  already  made  for  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  town  with  larger  and  better  buildings 
than  before.  At  Muscogee  I  met  with  Mr.  Squires, 
who  is  about  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  recon¬ 
structing  and  carrying  forward  the  work  at  the 
old  Dwight  Mission,  in  which  Mrs.  Shepard  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  and^some  others  of  our  New  York 
ladies  are  taking  a  special  Interest.  Mr.  Squires 
Is  the  right  man  for  the  place  and  the  work.  Here 
also  I  met  Prof.  Evans  and  his  sister  and  Miss 
Matthews,  who  gave  a  good  account  of  our  work 
at  Park  Hill.  At  McAllister  we  have  a  church  in 
charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sefton,  and  a  flourishing  school 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Doyle,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
defatigable  of  men  In  his  work  among  the  children 
of  the  town,  of  whom  he  has  130  in  his  school. 

One  cry  comes  up  from  all  parts  of  the  Territo¬ 
ry,  and  that  is  for  the  enlargement  of  our  work. 
At  Muscogee  more  room  is  needed  for  the  proper 
accommodation  of  the  pupils  already  there,  and 
for  others  who  desire  to  come.  At  McAllister 
there  Is  an  urgent  call  for  a  boarding  department, 
where  those  residing  out  of  town  may  be  received 
and  accommodated.  One  gentleman  of  the  town 
is  ready  to  give  $1000  towards  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  this  purpose,  and  the  application  is 
now  before  the  Board  to  grant  such  enlargement 
of  our  work  here.  While  the  influence  of  our 
day  schools  is  of  great  value,  yet  it  is  easily  un¬ 
derstood  how  the  taking  of  the  Indian  children 
away  from  their  heathen  surroundings,  and  plac¬ 
ing  them  under  the  Influence  of  a  Christian  home, 
serves  greatly  to  facilitate  the  work  of  civilization, 
and  of  planting  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  in 
their  minds  and  hearts.  In  these  boarding-schools 
the  pupils  are  required  to  contribute  what  they 
are  able  to  pay  towards  the  support  of  the  school, 
while  as  far  as  possible  the  work  of  the  school  is 
done  by  the  scholars,  thus  making  the  children  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  practical  side  of  civilized  home- 
life. 

As  a  whole,  I  was  much  gratified  with  what  I 
saw  of  the  work  in  the  Territory ;  nor  could  I  fail 
to  be  Impressed  with  the  earnest  Christian  spirit 
of  the  godly  and  devout  men  and  women  who  with 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  such  heroic  faith  and 
energy,  give  themselves  so  cheerfully  and  with  so 
many  sacrifl  .'es  to  this  work  of  reaching  with  the 
Gospel  those  who  so  much  need  its  uplifting  and 
saving  power. 

Dr.  Timothy  Hill. 

One  name  I  heard  everywhere  in  the  Terrl- 
toiy  mentioned  with  great  reverence  and  af¬ 
fection,  and  that  was  the  name  of  Rev.  Timothy 
Hill,  D.D.,  who  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
has  been  called  hence  to  the  better  land.  But 
a  few  weeks  since  I  met  him  at  a  conference  in 
New  York  city,  as  full  as  ever  of  energy  and  zeal, 
and  as  deeply  Interpreted  as  ever  in  the  people  of 
this  Territory.  Most  earnestly  and  eloquently  did 
he  plead  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  here,  and 
declared  It  in  his  judgment  “  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  fields  for  Christian  effort  presented  in 
any  portion  of  the  land  or  of  the  world.”  He  was 
to  have  met  me  at  the  Assembly,  and  gone  down 
with  me  into  the  Territory ;  but  alas,  he  is  not,  for 
God  has  taken  him.”  I  felt  his  absence  as  I 
Journeyed  alone,  and  found  myself  deprived  of  his 
genial  company  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  work  in  this  region.  Where  shall  the 
man  be  found  to  take  his  place,  and  carry  forward 
the  work  which  for  so  many  years  he  has  here  di¬ 
rected  with  such  singular  wisdom  and  energy  ? 
Buch  was  the  enquiry  which  I  heard  from  many 
lips,  and  which  is  the  concern  of  the  Board,  and  of 
all  Interested  in  our  Indian  work. 

Park  College. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  say  a  word  concerning 
this  remarkable  institution  located  at  Parkville, 
Mo.,  a  few  miles  from  Kansas  City.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  Commencement  exercises 
of  the  College  on  the  9th  inst.  I  had  often  heard 
of,  and  fell  an  interest  in  the  College,  and  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  witness  for  myself  something 
of  its  work.  I  found,  as  I  expected  to  find,  a  body 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  young  men  and 
women,  most  of  them  thoroughly  earnest  and  de¬ 
vout  in  spirit,  and  seeking  to  prepare  themselves 
for  usefulness  in  life.  Thirteen  were  in  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class — eight  young  men  and  five  young  la¬ 
dies — and  it  was  with  very  great  interest  that  a 
large  audience  listened  to  their  essays  and  ora¬ 
tions.  These  were  ver3-  creditable  in  their  charac¬ 
ter  ;  an  earnest,  practical,  eminently  Christian  spir¬ 
it  breathed  through  them  all,  and  the  impression 
given  was  that  these  young  men  and  women  were 
prepared  to  go  forth  to  earnest  and  efficient  work, 
and  “  to  endure  hardness,”  if  need  be,  in  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  service.  Even  from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view  I  have  oft^n  listened  to  Commencement  ex¬ 
ercises  in  other  colleges,  with  which  these  would 
Bot  suffer  in  comparison. 

President  McAfee’s  address  was  most  unique  in 
Its  character,  the  Bible  and  the  Westminster  Cat¬ 
echism  being  the  source  from  which  almost  every 
thought  was  drawn. 

Dr,  Herrick  Johnson,  Dr.  Thompson  of  Kansas 
City,  and  several  other  ministerial  brethren,  were 
present,  and  all  agreed  with  me  that  what  we  had 
seen  and  heard  indicated  earnest  and  effective 
work,  and  such  as  gave  this  institution  a  strong 
and  legitimate  claim  upon  the  sympathies  and 
help  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  throughout  the 
Mnd. 

Two  of  the  graduating  class  are  already  engaged 
for  our  mission  work — one  to  go  as  a  teacher  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  other  to  Utah. 

The  Commencement  exercises  were  held  for  the 
first  time  in  the  new  chapel  built  by  Mrs.  McCor¬ 
mick  of  Chicago,  by  whom  the  money  for  the  ma¬ 


terials  was  generously  furnished,  and  the  work 
for  the  most  part  done  by  the  students. 

In  the  afternoon  the  cornerstone  of  the  McKay 
Building,  a  new  and  spacious  dormitory,  was  laid 
with  appropriate  exercises.  The  value  of  the 
building  is  to  be  about  $50,000,  $25,000  of  which  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  McKay  of  Illinois.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  McCormick  Chapel,  the  work  is  to  be 
done  by  the  students,  thus  affording  the  young 
men  of  the  College,  in  the  way  of  physical  exer¬ 
cise,  a  substitute  for  baseball,  boating,  and  other 
gymnastic  performances,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  healthful  and  useful,  and  which  is  without 
the  evil  associations  and  influences  against  which 
“An  Anxious  Mother,”  in  your  issue  of  a  few 
weeks  since,  so  earnestly,  and  I  think  (notwith¬ 
standing  your  editorial)  justly,  protested. 

Park  College  has  thus  far  certainly  had  a  re¬ 
markable  history.  It  has  done,  and  is  certainly 
doing,  a  useful  work  in  training  young  men  and 
women  for  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  Church ; 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  going  forward  in  the 
same  spirit  of  faith  and  trust,  this  institution  will 
have  a  glorious  and  blessed  future.  All  success 
to  Park  College !  Truly  yours, 

Wilson  Phbaneb. 

ZANESYILLE,  OHIO. 

This  busy  city  of  Zanesville,  with  a  population 
of  nearly  20,000,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Licking 
and  Muskingum  Rivers.  The  banks  of  the  latter 
are  unrivalled  for  beauty,  though  but  little  known 
to  tourists  who  prefer  to  go  far  from  home  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  The  valley,  or  "bot¬ 
tom  land,”  of  these  two  rivers  is  covered  with  pro¬ 
ductive  farms,  and  underneath  the  soil  for  miles 
and  miles  lie  coal-beds.  The  city,  including  its 
manufactories,  is  supplied  to  a  great  extent  by 
coal  brought  in  wagons  at  the  price  of  six  cents  a 
bushel,  or  even  less.  Thel)anks  furnish  a  variety, 
so  if  people  do  not  like  one  kind  they  can  order 
their  fuel  from  another  bank.  The  whole  town  is 
built  upon  a  coal-bed.  About  six  miles  distant  is 
the  cannel-coal  mine,  recently  opened,  the  product 
of  which  is  mostly  shipped  to  the  East,  on  the 
principle,  probably,  which  causes  “blacksmith’s 
horses  and  shoemaker’s  children  to  be  left  bare¬ 
foot.” 

This  whole  region  is  rich  in  historj',  which  ought 
to  be  gathered  up  and  preserved  before  the  pio¬ 
neer  settlers,  who  are  fast  passing  away,  are  all 
gone.  As  a  people  we  J^ave  been  very  negligent 
in  preserving  the  records  of  early  days.  It  is  but 
a  short  time  since  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  this  place,  as  he  re¬ 
counted  incidents  told  to  him  in  his  boyhood  by 
an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Dragou,  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Indians  when  a  child  before  the 
Revolution.  His  father  and  mother  were  both 
killed,  and  he,  a  boy  of  four  or  five,  adopted  into 
the  tribe.  He  never  forgot  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
his  childhood,  and  although  brought  up  as  one  of 
them,  made  a  chief,  married  to  an  Indian  woman, 
and  often  engaged  in  fighting  against  the  whites, 
he  still  remembered  the  English  language,  and 
finally  made  his  escape. 

He  afterwards  lived  near  the  farm  of  Mr.  T - ’s 

father,  and  when  a  very  old  man  delighted  to  talk 
to  the  young  boy  of  his  former  life.  His  talk  was 
not  so  much  of  the  terrible  scenes  through  which 
he  had  passed,  as  of  his  life  in  the  woods,  the 
habits  of  the  wild  animals  and  birds,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which,  acquired  by  many  years  of  close 
observation,  could  not  fall  to  furnish  valuable  data 
to  the  naturalist,  had  any  one  committed  it  to 
writing.  He  often  spoke  of  “  writing  a  book,” 
although  unable  even  to  read  or  write  himself. 
He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  not  far  from 
Newark  in  Licking  county’. 

There  is  at  present  living  in  Zanesville  a  colored 
man  by  the  name  of  Gant  who  deserves  notice. 
He  is  an  old  man,  was  formerly  a  slave,  purchased 
his  own  freedom,  and  after  years  of  hard  work 
bought  his  wife  and  children.  Coming  to  Zanes¬ 
ville  when  land  was  cheap  he  bought  a  large  tract, 
raised  fruit  and  vegetables  for  market,  and  is 
worth  now  about  $60,000.  He  is  the  owner  of  a 
beautiful  grove,  which  he  has  leased  for  ten  years 
for  the  sum  of  $3000.  This  grove  was  opened  to 
the  public  as  a  park  last  week,  and  will  be  a  great 
blessing  to  the  inhabitants,  as  a  line  of  street-cars 
has  been  extended  to  the  gate. 

There  are  three  Presbyterian  churches  in  Zanes¬ 
ville  with  pastors — J.  C.  Halliday  of  the  First, 
Theodore  Crowl  of  the  Second,  and  Workman  of 
Putnam  Church.  Otlrer  denominations  are  also 
well  represented.  “  Children’s  Day  ”  was  observ¬ 
ed  by  nearly  all,  and  the  little  people  feel  that  the 
Sabbath  service  is  not  all  for  older  persons.  Rev. 
Mr.  Crowl  recently  preached  a  sermon  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stir  up  Christians  to  some  action  in  view 
of  the  abounding  wickedness  of  our  land,  and  the 
dangers  which  threaten  us  as  a  nation.  He  spoke 
of  the  increasing  encroachments  of  the  Papal  pow¬ 
er,  of  the  infatuation  of  Protestants  in  sending 
their  children  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  of 
contributing  thoughtlessly  to  the  establishment  of 
institutions  that  must  undermine  the  principles  of 
free  government.  It  is,  for  Instance,  worse  than 
folly  to  pay  such  honors  to  the  representative  of 
the  Pope,  as  were  offered  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  but 
a  few  weeks  ago.  No  Episcopal  or  Methodist 
bishop,  no  Presbyterian  or  other  minister  receives 
an  ovation  on  returning  from  Europe,  and  why 
this  Irish  prelate,  whatever  his  personal  worth 
may’  be  ?  What  has  Cardinal  Gibbons  done  for 
the  United  States,  for  the  people  at  large,  whose 
government  this  is,  that  he  should  be  thus  honor¬ 
ed  ?  As  a  representative  of  a  religious  body  he 
has  no  claims  above  other  denominations.  It  is 
time  that  these  adulations  and  special  honors 
should  stop.  Those  of  our  public  men  who  are 
forward  and  zealous  to  render  them,  should  be 
admonished.  They  are  un-American.  And  when 
we  remember  that  the  Pope  claims  allegiance  above 
every  other  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
have  still  another  reason  for  their  strict  avoidance. 

There  is  another  special  evil  of  the  times :  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  are  encouraged  by  the  support  giv¬ 
en  them  by  Christian  people.  The  majority  of  the 
great  dailies  are  full  of  things  not  fit  for  the  eyes 
of  the  good  and  pure.  Such  papers  should  have 
no  place  in  a  Christian  home.  Would  that  our 
pulpits  more  frequently  uttered  the  note  of  warn¬ 
ing,  and  Instructed  the  people  regarding  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  our  nation  is  exposed. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  a  book  by  Rev.  Joslah 
Strong,  D.D.,  entitled  “Our  Country:  Its  possible 
future  and  its  present  crisis.”  It  is  a  book  for  the 
times,  one  that  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every 
Christian  family  in  the  United  States,  and  ought  to 
be  read  by  men  and  women.  We  do  not  half  ap¬ 
preciate  our  wonderful  heritage,  nor  do  we  realize 
that  our  country  is  in  as  great,  if  not  greater,  dan¬ 
ger  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  every 
loyal  heart  was  stirred,  when  money  was  offered 
freely,  when  garret  and  cellar  was  ransacked  for 
comforts  to  send  to  the  field  and  hospital,  when 
no  sacrifice  was  too  great  to  save  our  country.  O 
Christian  men  and  women,  will  you  not  inform 
yourselves  of  the  needs  and  dangers  of  your  land  ? 
Will  you  not  arouse  from  your  lethargy,  and  work 
and  give  as  the  people  did  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  do  this  to  save  your  country  from  destruc¬ 
tion  and/or  Christ  ?  M.  U.  Pkatt. 

June  23, 18^7. 

Say  what  we  will  of  the  obscurities  of  Reve¬ 
lation  and  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  truly 
!  spiritual  and  believing  men  and  women  go  on 
!  reading  both,  dee)»er  and  deeper,  clearer  and 
I  clearer,  all  their  lives,  till  at  last — no  longer 
1  through  a  glass  darkly,  the  veil  taken  away — 
j  they  see  as  they  are  seen,  know  as  they  are 
I  known,  stand  face  to  face  with  the  Saviour 

*  j  they  have  »o  long  and  so  trastingly  followed, 

•  and  have  “open  vision  for  the  written  Word.” 
■ '  — F.  D.  Huntington. 


etidirm  at 

A  FOURTH  OF  JCLT  RECORD. 

BY  LILIAN  DYNEVOB  BICE. 

Iwas  a  wide-awake  little  boy 
Who  rose  at  the  break  of  day ; 

2  were  the  minutes  he  took  to  dress, 

Then  he  was  off  and  away. 

3  were  his  leaps  when  he  cleared  the  stairs, 
Although  tiiey  were  steep  and  high ; 

4  was  the  number  which  caused  nis  haste. 
Because  it  was  Fourth  of  July! 

fT  were  his  pennies  which  went  to  buy 
t)  A  package  of  crackers  red ; 

were  the  matches  which  touched  them  off 
f  And  then — he  was  back  in  bed. 

7  big  plasters  he  had  to  wear 
To  cure  his  fractures  sore ; 

8  were  the  vlsiu  the  doctor  made 
Before  he  was  whole  once  more. 

9  were  the  dolorous  days  he  spent 
In  sorrow  and  pain ;  but  then 

Oare  the  seconds  he’ll  stop  to  think 
Before  he  does  it  again. 

— St.  Nicholas  tor  JuIt. 

INDEPENDENCE. 

The  Americans  seeing  that  King  George 
would  never  come  to  terms,  declared  that  they 
would  no  longer  submit  to  English  rule  at  all, 
but  would  make  America  a  free  country  and 
govern  themselves.  For  although  they  had 
not  meant  to  do  this  in  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble,  they  now  saw  it  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  done.  Representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  colonies  met  at  Philadelphia,  and 
there  drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  which  they  explained  the  reasons  for  their 
action,  and  there  declared  that  the  American 
colonies  should  be  from  that  time  an  indepen¬ 
dent  nation,  forever  free  from  English  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  on  July  4, 1776,  that  they  adopt¬ 
ed  this  declaration,  so  that  July  4  has  been  , 
celebrated  ever  since  as  the  nation’s  birthday. 
The  declaration  was  read  in  all  the  towns  amid 
ringing  of  bells  and  universal  rejoicing,  and 
thus  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies  against  Eng¬ 
land  became  a  revolution,  or  complete  change 
of  government.  Some  troops  were  sent  from 
England,  and  the  colonies  prepared  for  a  long 
and  desperate  struggle. 

Volunteers  came  thronging  from  the  hills  of 
New  England,  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  the 
plantations  of  Virginia,’and  the  rice-flelds  of 
the  Carolinas  ;  the  colonists  had  found  out  that  * 
there  can  only  be  strength  in  union.  The  war 
went  on,  and  the  Americans  had  the  hardest  • 
part  of  the  struggle  still  to  come.  They  had  ^ 
but  little  money’,  and  often  suffered  for  food 
and  clothing.  While  the  English  army  was  , 
well  fed  and  comfortably  clothed,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  in  Winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  went 
hung^  and  ragged,  leaving  the  prints  of  their 
bleeding  feet  in  the  snow,  and  encouraged  only 
by  the  brave  heart  of  Wiishington,  who  amid 
the  universal  discouragement  still  kept  on  his 
way,  calm,  resolute,  and  incapable  of  despair. 
But  better  days  dawned.  Robert  Morris  of 
Philadelphia  devoted  his  large  private  fortune 
to  the  expenses  of  the  army. 

Soon  after  there  was  a  great  victory  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  through  which  a  large  part  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army  under  Gen.  Burgoyne  had  to  surren¬ 
der  to  the  Americans.  From  this  time  the 
Americans  gained  courage  anti  hope  as  one 
victory  followed  another,  and  finally,  on  Oct. 
19,  1781,  the  English  General,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
surrendered  his  army  to  Washington  at  York- 
town,  Va.,  and  thus  ended  the  war. — From 
Children’s  Stories  in  American  History. 

NOT  LOST  ON  THE  AIR. 

A  very  interesting  incident  occurred  in  the 
early  ministerial  life  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and 
which  he  verified  to  the  person  who  made  it 
public.  Thirty  years  ago  or  more,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  preach  in  the  vast  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham.  Would  his  voice  fill  the  immense 
area?  Resolving  to  test  it,  he  went  in  the 
morning  to  the  Palace,  and  thinking  for  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture  to  repeat,  this  as  he  reached 
the  stage  came  to  mind ;  “  It  is  a  faithful  say¬ 
ing,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.” 
Pronouncing  the  words,  he  felt  sure  that  he 
would  be  heard,  and  then  repeated  the  verse  in 
a  softer  tone.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  brother,  who  is  also 
a  pastor,  wtis  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  man, 
an  artisan,  who  was  near  bis  end. 

‘Are  you  ready?’  asked  the  jiastor. 

‘  O  yes,’  answ’ered  the  dying  man  with  assur¬ 
ance. 

‘  Can  you  tell  me  how  you  obtained  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  your  soul  ?  ’ 

‘  It  is  very  simple,’  said  the  artisan,  his  face 
radiant  with  joy.  ‘I  am  a  plumber  by  trade. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  working  under  the  dome 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  thought  myself  en¬ 
tirely  alone.  I  was  without  God  and  without 
hope.  All  at  once  I  heard  a  voice  coming  from 
heaven  which  said  “  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.”  By  the 
meaning  of  these  words  I  was  convinced  of  sin  ; 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  me  as  my  Saviour.  I 
accepted  Him  in  my  heart  as  such  at  the  same 
moment,  and  I  havt)  served  Him  ever  since.’ 

God  honors  His  Word.  Suppose  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  had  used  a  secular  sentence  to  try  his 
voice.  What  surprises  await  the  faithful  when 
results  are  known. — The  Watchword. 

In  the  congregation  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Philadelphia,  a  few  Sundays  ago,  was  a  man 
evidently  a  tiamp.  His  face  was  seamed  with 
the  lines  brought  by  dissipation,  and  his  man¬ 
ner  was  restless  and  nervous.  His  shabby 
clothes  were  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
handsome  attire  of  those  among  whom  he 
sat.  When  Dr.  Wood,  the  blind  organist, 
touched  the  keys  of  his  instrument,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  play  a  soft,  sweet  melody  as  a  volun¬ 
tary,  the  man’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  During  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  verses  which  immediately  precede 
the  Litany— an  invocation  of  the  Saviour  for 
pity — the  man  became  more  unnerved,  and 
those  around  him  could  hear  his  short,  quick 
breathing,  and  perceive  that  he  was  weeping. 
But  the  climax  was  reached  when  the  officiat¬ 
ing  clergyman  began  to  read  the  Command¬ 
ments,  and  the  choir  sang  the  responses. 
When  Dr.  McConnell  solemnly  read  ‘  Honor 
thy  father  and  thj’  mother,  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land,’  A’c.,  the  man  could  re¬ 
strain  himself  no  longer.  He  broke  out  into 
sobs,  and  in  his  emotion  cried  out  audibly,  so 
that  all  around  could  hear  him,  ‘Would  to 
God  I  had  done  so !— I  would  not  be  what  I  am. 
now !  ’  His  emotion  touched  deeply  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  vast  congregation,  who  wondered 
what  story  was  hidden  away  in  this  man’s  life. 

In  a  Denver  Sunday-school  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  superintendent  was  talking  to  the  little 
ones  about  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  ‘  Now,’ 
said  he,  ‘  can  you  tell  me  what  the  plagues 
were  ?  ’  There  were  prompt  answers,  and  all 
but  one  of  the  plagues  were  named.  The 
sixth  one  was  too  much  for  the  school.  Think¬ 
ing  to  help  out  the  children  by  suggestion,  the 
superintendent  said  ‘Don’t  you  remember  the 
other?  Of  course  you  know  what  Job  had?’ 
A  little  hand  went  up.  ‘  Well,  Tommy,  what 
was  it  ?  ’  ‘  Patience !  ’  piped  Tommy.  He  was 
given  a  reward  of  merit. 

The  respected  superintendent  of  a  Sunday- 
school  had  told  his  boys  that  they  should  be 
like  a  train— the  scholar  being  the  engine,  and 
his  converts  the  carriages.  Judge  of  his  sur¬ 
prise  when,  next  Sunday,  the  door  opened  dur¬ 
ing  lessons,  and  a  little  boy,  making  a  noise 
like  an  engine,  ran  in,  followed  by  half  a  dozen 
others  in  single  file  at  his  back !  He  came  to  a 
halt  before  the  superintendent,  who  asked  the 
meaning  of  it  all.  The  answer  was  ‘  Please, 
sir,  I’m  the  engine,  and  them’s  the  carriages!  ’ 


SERMON  FOR  CHILDREN. 

BY  BEV.  CABLOS  T.  CHESTER. 

Col.  Hi.  1 :  ••  Seek  those  things  which  are  above.” 

If  any  of  these  children  take  the  “Wide 
Awake  ”  Magazine,  they  must  have  read  these 
little  verses  by  Gertrude  Hall : 

THE  VENTUROUS  VINE. 

Here’s  a  pretty  story 
About  a  pretty  thing : 

A  little  morning-glory 
Climbing  up  a  string. 

He  said  “I  wonder,  wonder,” 

When  just  a  dot  of  green, 

“  In  that  high  window  yonder 
What  is  there  to  be  seen  ? 

“  Conjecture’s  unavailing ; 

I’ll  grow  till  I  can  peep ; 

Shall  aid  me  in  my  scaling 
This  long  string  taut  and  steep.” 

So  bravely  did  he  clamber. 

At  last  he  reached  the  place. 

And  thrust  in  a  fair  chamber 
His  morning-glory  face. 

A  wond’ring  bow  then  made  he — 

That  very  puzzled  shoot — 

“Why,  here’s  the  pretty  lady 
Pours  water  on  my  root !  ” 

Perhaps  the  writer  did  not  mean  to  preach, 
but  I  find  a  sermon  for  children  in  these  verses. 
The  first  verse  introduces  the  person  and  the 
work.  It  is  only 

A  little  morning-glory 
Climbing  up  a  string. 

Only  “a  dot  of  green”  in  its  babyhood— just 
out  of  the  ground  a  few  days  ago.  It  has  not 
yet  a  blossom,  but  it  is  a  real  morning-glory 
before  its  blossom  comes.  And  the  little  morn-  j 
Ing-glory  has  a  work  to  do— to  climb  up  and 
up.  Do  you  think  that  a  little  child  has  no¬ 
thing  high  to  look  to— no  climbing  up  to  bet-  j 
ter  things  ?  Does  not  our  Heavenly  Father’s 
Word  bid  you  “Seek  those  things  which  are 
above  ”  ?  Is  there  not  something  in  your 
hearts,  dear  children,  which  prompts  you  to 
look  up  for  something  blessed  above  you  ? 

I  believe  that  you  have  already  the  interest 
and  desire  that  the  morning-glory  tells  of  in 
the  second  verse : 

He  said  “I  wonder,  wonder,” 

When  just  a  dot  of  green, 

“  In  that  high  window  yonder 
What  is  there  to  be  seen  ?  ” 

Our  Jesus,  the  Beautiful  One — the  Chief  among  ^ 
ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely — did  He 
not  tell  us  of  mansions  prepared  in  the  home 
on  high  ?  And  do  we  not  desire,  most  of  all, 
to  look  within  them,  and  therein  to  live  for¬ 
ever  ? 

...  “I  wonder,  wonder  .  .  . 

What  is  there  to  be  seen  ?  ” 

The  third  verse  Is  full  of  thoughts.  It  tells 
us  of  three  things — a  resolve,  a  laying  hold,  and 
a  straight  path.  This  is  what  the  morning- 
glory  said : 

“  Conjecture’s  unavailing; 

I’ll  grow  till  I  can  peep ; 

Shall  aid  me  in  my  scaling 
This  long  string  taut  and  steep.” 

No  good  in  guessing,  but  see  for  yourself  the 
heavenly  beauty.  Resolve  that  you  will  grow 
in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Or  if  there  is  a  prodigal 
here— one  of  the  older  sons  who  has  gone  far 
away  from  grace — let  him  say  “  I  will  arise 
and  go  unto  my  Father.”  Let  every  little  child 
decide  “  I  will,  I  will  look  up,  grow  up,  in  the 
light  and  love  of  God.” 

Then  there  is  the  laying  hold  of  support.  The 
vino  is  weak,  and  cannot  hold  itself  up.  It 
must  find  support.  Here  are  pieces  of  grape¬ 
vine  and  Virgin ia-creeper.  I  did  not  bring 
the  shoot  of  morning-glory,  but  left  it  climb¬ 
ing  on  the  string.  Vines  have  different  ways 
of  climbing.  These  two  put  forth  these  little 
tendrils ;  the  branch  slowly  revolves,  like  this, 
once  in  several  hours— so  slowly  that  you  can¬ 
not  see  it,  but  as  surely  as  the  hands  of  the 
clock — and  reaches  out  in  every  direction  for 
something  strong  to  seize  upon.  If  the  ten¬ 
dril  feels  something,  it  tries  to  hook  its  finger 
over  it,  and  draw  itself  up  in  a  coil  like  a 
spring,  and  so  to  lift  up  the  branch  with  it  to 
a  higher,  sunnier  place;  or  if  its  hook  is  use¬ 
less  in  climbing  a  hard,  smooth  wall,  the  ten¬ 
dril  puts  forth  a  little  fiat  disc,  like  a  sucker, 
which  glues  itself  firmly  to  the  surface.  It 
will  climb ;  it  ha,s  made  up  its  mind  to  go  up 
and  up,  to  look  into  the  high  window’.  But 
the  morning-glory  climbs  by  twining  around 
the  support.  Yet  each  plant  follow’s  the  law 
of  its  own  being,  as  God  has  willed.  Do  we 
always  follow  the  law’  of  our  life  ?  Do  our 
souls  grope  about  here  and  there,  on  every 
side,  for  support  ?  And  when  we  find  it,  do  we 
grasp  it  with  all  our  strength  ?  For  w’hile  w’e 
are  too  weak  to  hold  ourselves  up  in  the  holy 
life,  we  may  have  strength  to  seize  the  sup¬ 
port  that  God’s  love  has  provided ;  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  good  friendship,  good  influences, 
good  books— the  Best  Book — but  most  of  all 
of  the  strong  Saviour  who  stands  as  our  Me¬ 
diator  between  earth  and  heaven.  Do  we 
cling  to  His  love  and  power  with  all  our  little 
strength  ?  Perhaps  a  man  would  say  ‘’  That  is  j 
well  enough  for  a  weak  child,  but  I  do  not 
need  it.”  Would  it  not  be  as  if  a  vine  the  size 
of  a  pencil  should  say  it  of  a  little  vine  no 
larger  than  a  knitting-needle?  Are  they  not 
both  small  and  weak,  needing  support  ? 

And  then  there  is  the  straight,  upward  way. 
If  a  carpenter  wishes  to  draw  the  straightest 
line  between  two  points  on  a  board,  he  does  it 
in  this  way:  He  takes  a  cord,  chalks  it  well, 
fastens  one  end  at  this  point  and  the  other  end 
here ;  he  pulls  it  taut,  stretching  it  as  much  as 
it  will  bear;  then  he  lifts  and  snaps  it — and 
there  is  the  straight  line  of  chalk!  The 
straight  line  bctw’een  two  points  is  always 
the  shortest.  The  morning-glory  climbs  the 
string ;  but  when  the  string  sags,  the  morning- 
glory  has  farther  to  climb,  and  takes  more 
time,  than  if  the  string  is  taut,  straight,  and 
steep.  Our  God  in  heaven  asks  of  us  that  we 
take  the  straight  and  narrow  way.  The  more 
crooked  our  path,  the  longer  the  way  home; 
the  more  we  wander  from  the  straight  way, 
which  is  the  shortest  way,  the  longer  we  are  in 
seeing  the  heavenly  tilings  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  this  life  by  those  whose  hearts  are  fixed 
on  Christ. 

'  So  let  us  all  resolve,  lay  hold,  and  go  straight 
I  forward! 

But  there  must  be  the  brave  patience  of  the 
morning  glory  in  the  fourth  verse : 

I  S  >  bravely  did  he  clamber, 

!  At  last  lie  reached  the  place. 

’  At  last,  not  at  first.  Bravely,  bravely  he  perse- 
i  vered.  Yesterday  he  did  not  seem  to  get  ahead 
I  a  great  deal ;  but  to-day  he  is  doing  better,  to- 
!  day’  his  hope  is  stronger,  to-day  he  is  making 
•  a  pilgrim’s  progress.  Do  not  be  discouraged ; 

;  do  not  expect  to  do  all  the  climViing  and  grow- 
!  ing  in  one  day,  either  to-day  or  to-morrow  or 
’  the  next  day.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  be  clinging 
t  to  Christ,  entwined  in  His  love.  Expect  that 
5  some  days  will  be  more  marked  than  others ; 
but  all  days  are  blessed  if  His  grace  supports 
you,  dear  child.  At  last  you  shall  reach  the 
-  place  of  His  perfect,  unending  love. 

j  And  what  then  ?  Shall  you  make  a  discovery 
like  the  morning-glory’s  in  the  fifth  verse  ?— 

A  wond’ring  bow  then  made  he — 

That  very’  puzzled  shoot— 

;  “  Why,  here’s  the  pretty  lady 

J  Pours  water  on  my  root !  ” 

I  Will  it  be  a  puzzle,  a  surprise,  to  you  to  find 
.  that  the  Beautiful  One  above  who  will  receive 
J  you  as  His  fadeless  flower,  is  the  same  as  the 
'  Beautiful  One  below  who  has  baptized  you 


with  the  dews  of  His  love  ?  No.  Already  you  ^ 
know  that  you,  dear  children,  share  with  your  . 
fathers  and  mothers  the  good  things  of  God. 
You  have  seen  the  public  baptism  of  little 
children.  When  you  sprinkle  fresh  water  on 
the  Virginia-creeper,  do  you  try  not  to  wet  the 
little  shoots  coming  up  about  the  large  vine  ? 
No,  all  are  sprinkled  together.  The  little  | 
shoots  share  the  blessing  because  they  are 
with  the  large  ones.  Long  before  He  came  to 
earth,  it  was  promised  that  Jesus  should 
“  sprinkle  many  nations  ”  (Isaiah  lii.  15).  In 
those  days  the  Church  people  knew  that  the 
sprinkling  was  one  of  two  things— the  sprink¬ 
ling  of  blood,  by  which  the  High  Priest  repre¬ 
sented  that  sins  were  forgiven ;  or  the  sprink¬ 
ling  of  water,  which  represented  the  purifying 
and  refreshing  of  the  soul.  Jesus’  blood  serves  ; 
for  our  sprinkling,  to  put  away  the  guilt  of  sin ;  ■ 
the  shedding  abroad  of  His  Spirit  serves  for 
our  sprinkling,  to  purify  and  refresh  us  in  our 
growth  in  grace.  Are  you  not  thankful,  dear 
children,  that  the  Heavenly  Father  permits 
you  to  share  these  heavenly  blessings  with 
your  believing  parents  ? 

I  know  a  little  girl  who  has  a  little  garden. 
It  is  said  that  “whatever  she  touches,  grows.” 
If  she  transplants  a  marigold  or  morning- 
glory  or  a  shoot  of  Virginia-creeper  from  the 
place  where  it  began  life  with  the  family,  and  j 
puts  it  in  her  fiower-bed,  it  grows  because  it : 
has  her  own  daily  care.  If  it  may  be  said  of  a  j 
little  girl,  how  much  more  of  our  Heavenly  , 
Father,  that  whatever  He  touches,  grows!  And  | 
if  He  sprinkles  the  children  with  the  blessings  j 
showered  gently  upon  their  fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers,  how  much  more  may  the  children  ex¬ 
pect  His  daily  goodness  if  He  transplants  them 
into  the  larger  family  — the  garden  of  His  j 
Church !  Does  not  every  child  in  this  room  i 
desire  the  heavenly  love,  the  care  and  support  | 
which  the  Saviour  gives,  the  full  blessing  of 
His  Church  ?  Will  not  every  child,  and  every 
man  in  a  child’s  spirit,  “seek  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  ”  ?  He  is  the  Beautiful 
One  whom  we  know  below,  in  His  love  to  us 
in  this  life ;  He  is  the  Beautiful  One  whom  we 
shall  see  above,  and  “  We  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is.”  “If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  w’hich  are  above.”  Is  this  our 
resolve— 

Now  I  resolve  with  all  my  heart, 

With  all  my  powers,  to  serve  the  Lord ; 

Nor  from  His  precepts  o’er  depart. 

Whose  service  is  a  rich  reward. 

THE  MARTS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Among  Judea’s  vine-clad  hills 
In  olden  times  once  dwelt 
The  mother  of  our  Blessed  Lord ; 

No  tongue  can  tell  the  joy  she  felt : 

Her  name  was  Mary ! 

(Luke  1.  30, 31.) 

In  Bethany  two  sisters  lived 
Who  with  the  Saviour  loved  to  meet; 

But  one  especially  desired 
To  sit  with  reverence  at  His  feet : 

Her  name  was  Mary ! 

(Luke  z.  39.) 

When  on  the  Cross  the  Saviour  hung. 

Among  the  mournei’s  gathered  there. 

The  wife  of  Cleophas  was  one. 

Who  raised  to  Heaven  an  earnest  prayer: 

Her  name  was  Mary ! 

(John  zlz.  25.) 

When  on  the  third,  the  appointed  day. 

The  Saviour  from  the  tomb  went  free. 

One  who  was  last  beside  the  cross 
Was  first  our  risen  Lord  to  see: 

Her  name  was  Mary ! 

(Mark  zTl.  9.) 

When  up  to  heaven  our  Lord  had  gone. 

And  men  went  forth  to  “preach  the  Word,” 
Among  the  “  helpers  ”  of  this  work 
Was  one  who  labored  in  the  Lord : 

Her  name  was  Mary ! 

(Rom.  zvl.  6.) 

When  Peter  from  the  prison  went — 

Delivered  by  an  angel’s  liand — 

The  house  of  one  he  quickly  sought 
Wh*  entertained  a  praying  band  : 

Her  name  was  Mary  ! 

(Acts  xll.  12.) 

And  when  our  Lord  in  glory  comes 
As  King  of  kings  and  Judge  of  men, 

I  know  of  one  who  hopes  to  stand 
Among  those  holy  women  then  : 

Her  name  is  Mary  ! 

HOW  WE  GOT  NED  TO  SION. 

We  just  had  a  dreadful  time  at  our  house 
this  morning.  Papa  looked  so  stern  and  yet  so 
sorry,  and  mamma  was  sick,  and  cousin  Clare’s 
eyes  were  all  pink  with  so  much  crying. 

May  and  I  didn’t  know  what  it  all  meant, 
only  we  guessed  that  brother  Ned  had  been 
doing  something  very,  very  naughty ;  for  he 
didn’t  come  to  breakfast  till  we  were  almost 
through,  and  then  papa  was  so  angry  at  him, 
though  he  didn’t  say  much. 

Ned  just  drank  a  cup  of  coffee  for  his  break¬ 
fast,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  get  away  he  was 
off  for  a  drive. 

After  awhile  cousin  Clare  told  us  to  put  on 
our  things,  and  we  would  take  a  walk  together. 
She  wasn’t  a  bit  like  herself  that  day,  for  she 
walked  along  so  quiet  and  solemn,  and  only 
said  ‘  yes’  and  ‘  no  ’  to  ;what  May  and  I  said. 
Pretty  soon  Ned  rode  up  behind  us,  and  he  got 
off  his  horse  and  walked  beside  Clare. 

May  didn’t  pay  much  ’tention  ;  she’s  a  little 
thing— only  six  and  a  half ;  I’m  eight,  and  I 
listened  to  what  they  were  saying,  and  I  tell 
you  ’twas  terrible !  I  heard  Ned  saying  : 

‘I  want  to  know  just  how  it  was  ;  I  want  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  this  thing.’ 

She  just  bit  her  lips  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
keep  from  crying,  but  she  kept  still  till  he  said  : 

‘  Let  me  feel  that  I  know  the  worst.’ 

Then  she  spoke  up  very  firm,  though  her 
voice  trembled : 

‘Aunt  and  I  were  sitting  up  when  we  heard 
a  noise  of  stumbling  and  shuffling,  and  then  the 
bell  rang.  When  the  door  was  opened  you 
were  held  up  by  two  or  three  men,  all  of  them 
tipsy  ;  and  when  you  got  inside  you  fell  down — ’ 

‘  Say  it  out,’  said  Ned,  much  excited.  ‘  I  was 
dead  drunk,  or  beastly  drunk—  whatever  you 
call  it.’ 

Clare  kept  still,  though  big  tears  kept  drop¬ 
ping  to  the  ground. 

‘And — how — did— mother — take— it?’  as  if 
every  word  hurt  him. 

‘  She  thought  at  first  you  were  hurt  or  sick, 
but  when  she  found  it  was — worse,  she  clasped 
her  hands  and  looked  as  if  she  wanted  to  die.’ 

‘  Well,’  he  said,  ‘  I  hadn’t  any  idea  that  I  was 
taking  more  than  usual,  but  I  suppose  I  did, 
and  made  a  fool  of  myself.’ 

That’s  what  he  said,  truly.  My !  but  I  did 
feel  badly.  I  told  May  when  we  got  home,  and 
we  just  cried  and  cried.  Then  we  went  to 
cousin  Clare  and  had  a  long  chat  with  her 
about  it.  She  told  us  that  the  wrong  was  in 
taking  it  at  all.  May  and  I  were  surprised  at 
that,  for  didn’t  jiapa  have  his  glass  of  sherry 
every  day  after  dinner  ?  But  Clare  said  that  if 
no  one  ever  tasted,  no  one  would  be  a  drunk¬ 
ard. 

We  both  said  we’d  never,  never  touch  it,  and 
she  wrote  out  a  pledge,  and  we  both  put  our 
names  down,  and  so  did  she.  I  like  cousin 
Clare  ;  I’m  going  to  be  a  young  lady  j  ust  like 
her. 

All  at  once  May  looked  at  me  and  I  looked 
at  her.  We  were  both  thinking  of  the  same 
thing. 

Why  couldn’t  we  try  to  get  papa  and  Ned  to 
put  their  names  down,  too  ? 

We  took  the  paper  to  mamma’s  room,  and 
she  kissed  us  and  said  we  might  try.  But  be¬ 
fore  we  went  she  had  us  kneel  down  with  her, 
and  she  prayed  that  God  would  save  her  boy 
and  help  us  to  do  right. 

I  tell  you  we  felt  solemn !  We  almost  wanted 
to  give  up — that  is,  I  did,  but  May  said  she 
was  going  to  go  anyhow,  and  I  felt  ashamed  to 
have  a  little  thing  like  that  beat  me  ;  and  so 
we  waited  until  after  dinner,  and  went  to  the 
dining-room  when  every  one  was  gone  and 
papa  was  alone  with  his  bottle  and  glass  of 
sherry.  He  looked  astonished  when  we  walked 
in  and  laid  the  paper  and  pen  and  ink  before 
him,  and  then  we  thought  he  was  angry— he 


looked  so  for  a  minute.  I  wanted  to  run,  but 
I  said  ‘  It’s  to  save  brother  Ned,  papa.’ 

Then  he  put  his  head  down  on  the  table  and 
cried,  so  dreadful  like,  just  as  if  his  heart  was 
breaking. 

‘  O  my  eon,  my  son  !  would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee !  ’ 

We  would  have  gone  away,  but  he  hadn’t 
signed  yet.  May  kept  her  arm  over  his  neck 
and  petted  him  lots — she’s  the  loveliest  little 
thing ! 

By-and-by,  when  papa  raised  his  head  and 
put  his  arms  round  us,  I  said  again :  ‘  Papa, 
please,  and  then  we  can  ask  Ned.’ 

He  took  the  paper  and  read  it  all  over  again ; 
and  then  he  put  us  down  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  for  the  longest  time  ;  and  there 
was  a  glass  of  sherry  he  hadn’t  tasted  yet. 

I  At  last  he  went  to  the  table,  took  up  the 
glass  —  and  we  felt  so  disappointed,  for  we 
i  thought  he  was  going  to  drink  it ;  but  he  took 
I  it  and  threw  it— smash,  right  into  the  grate, 
and  the  bottle  after  it. 

‘  There,’  he  said,  ‘  I’ll  see  if  you’ll  stand  be¬ 
tween  me  and  saving  my  boy !  ’  and  then  he 
reached  for  the  pen  and  wrote  ‘  Herbert  Stand- 
ish,’  in  those  great  letters  of  his. 

We  didn’t  stay  long,  only  to  kiss  and  hug 
him,  and  then  we  skipped  up-stairs  where 
mamma  and  Clare  were  sitting  so  white  and 
anxious.  They  could  hardly  believe  it,  but 
there  it  was — papa’s  name. 

They  consulted  us  for  awhile,  and  then  they 
decided  that,  as  we  had  such  good  success  with 
papa,  we  might  try  alone  with  Ned. 
j  We  heard  him  practicing  the  violin  in  his 
[  room,  but  when  we  knocked  hard,  he  said 
I  ‘Come  in.’ 

I  Well,  we  were  even  more  scared  than  when 
we  went  to  papa  ;  but  he  took  the  paper  and 
read  it,  and  when  he  saw  papa’s  name  he 
[  whistled  right  out  ‘  W-h-e-w !  ’ 

I  Then  his  face  began  to  work,  just  like  May 
j  does  when  she  is  going  to  cry,  and  he  walked 
[  to  the  window  and  blew  his  nose  hard.  May 
I  took  the  pen  and  paper  to  him,  and  said 
I  ‘  Please,  Brother  Ned,  won’t  you  write  your 
name  here  ?  ’  And  then  she  told  him,  so  sweet¬ 
ly,  about  papa’s  feeling  so  bad  and  throwing 
the  wine  into  the  grate.  He  trembled  a  little, 
but  he  said 

‘  Yes,  I  will.  I’ll  keep  it,  too,  God  helping 
me.  If  father  can,  I  can.’ 

And  that’s  how  we  got  Ned  to  sign,  and  we 
are  all  so  happy  now. — Royal  Road. 

HELPS  FOR  THE  HOME-LIFE. 

Take  comfort !  Earth  Is  full  of  sin, 

But  also  full  of  God. 

Benevolence  includes  everything  we  do  for  the 
sake  of  others — being  kind,  tender-hearted,  and 
forgiving.  Ah  !  there  is  no  way  to  teach  this  well 
but  by  example ;  so  let  our  homes  be  full  of  cour¬ 
tesies  and  thoughtfulness  and  helpfulness  for  each 
other  and  for  those  outside. — Helen  Knapp  Gar¬ 
rett. 

She  walks  about  all  bright,  and  will  not  cast 
Her  shadow  on  other  hearts,  as  some  are  wont; 
But  turning  toward  the  darkness  where  it  lies 
Round  other  lives,  she  draws  the  veil  aside. 

And  pours  her  sweet  self  there— the  light  of  heaven. 
We  wait  not  for  death — we  canonize  her  now  In  life; 
The  children  run  and  hold  her  by  the  hand ; 

The  old  men  rise  and  bless  her  as  she  comes ; 

And  the  streets  praise  her  as  she  passes  by. 

—From  “  Liber  Amorls.” 

The  trivial  matters  of  this  life  would  make  a 
very  curious  study,  if  one  could  trace  them  from 
their  inception  to  the  hour  when  their  influence 
ceased  to  work. — Pansy. 

ONLT  ONE. 

Who  knows  of  the  steps  It  takes 
To  keep  the  home  together. 

Who  knows  of  the  work  it  makes  ? 

Only  one — the  mother. 

Who  listens  to  childish  woes 
Which  kisses  only  smother. 

Who’s  pained  by  naughty  blows  ? 

Only  one — the  mother. 

Who  knows  of  the  untiring  care 
Bestowed  on  baby  brother. 

Who  knows  of  the  tender  prayer  ? 

Only  one — the  mother. 

Who  knows  of  the  lessons  taught 
Of  loving  one  another. 

Who  knows  of  patience  sought  ? 

Only  one — the  mother. 

Who  knows  of  the  anxious  fears 
Lest  darling  may  not  weather 
The  storm  of  life  in  after  years  ? 

Only  one — the  mother. 

Who  kneels  at  the  throne  above 
To  thank  the  heavenly  Father 
For  that  sweetest  gift — a  mother’s  love  ? 
Only  one — the  mother. 

—Home  Journal. 


BOT  RELIGION. 

Religion  in  its  essential  peculiarities  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  same  for  boys  as  for  men,  but  in 
peculiarities  not  essential  it  will  show  the  age 
of  its  possessor,  even  as  a  stream  the  soil  it 
runs  through.  It  is  correct  then  to  say  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  boy  religion. 

With  a  boy’s  religion  will  be  likely  to  go  con¬ 
siderable  noise  and  fun.  He  will  sail  liis  toy 
ships  with  as  intense  interest  as  a  man  of  fifty 
his  grown-up  craft.  He  may  play  base-ball 
with  as  much  fervor  as  a  philanthropist  will 
run  a  charitable  society.  He  will  pop  off  his 
fire-crackers  before  daybreak  on  the  Fourth, 
and  sound  his  fish- horn  as  long  as  the  police 
will  let  him.  Old  age  is  not  likely  to  sail  toy 
ships  or  play  base-ball,  and  its  answer  to  the 
seductive  notes  of  a  fish-horn  maybe  a  cotton- 
stuffed  ear ;  and  as  for  fire  crackers,  it  may 
like  Up  drown  them  under  five  miles  of  Atlantic 
sea- water. 

Be  patient  with  any  boy’s  religion  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  crudeness  and  irrepressibility  of 
youth.  Religion  should  be  natural.  Suggest 
and  train,  but  don’t  make  the  boy  Christian  an 
artificial  being.  It  is  unwise  and  wrong  to 
force  his  experiences  into  something  beyond 
his  years ;  and,  alas !  if  you  try  to  make  an 
old  man  of  him.  When  a  youth  begins  to 
smother  his  enthusiasm,  and  cultivate  the  man¬ 
ners  of  mid-century,  he  is  in  training  either  for 
a  hypocrite  or  a  namby-pamby  saint,  and  we 
don’t  know  which  is  worse. — S.  S.  Journal. 

ANIMALS  HELP  EACH  OTHER. 

Darwin  in  his  “  Descent  of  Man  ”  has  many 
kind  things  to  say  about  animals.  Social  ani¬ 
mals,  he  tells  us,  perform  many  little  services 
for  each  other.  Horses  nibble  and  cows  lick 
each  other.  Monkeys  pick  from  each  other 
thorns  and  burrs  and  parasites.  Wolves  and 
some  other  beasts  of  prey  hunt  in  packs,  and 
aid  each  other  in  attacking  their  victims.  Peli¬ 
cans  fish  in  concert.  The  Hamadryas  baboons 
turn  over  stones  to  find  insects,  etc.,  and  when 
they  come  to  a  large  one,  as  many  as  can  stand 
round  turn  it  over  together  and  share  the 
booty.  Social  animals  mutually  defend  each 
other,  Brehm  encountered  in  Abyssinia  a 
I  troop  of  baboons  which  were  crossing  a  valley  ; 
they  were  attacked  by  the  dogs,  but  the  old 
males  Immediately  hurried  down  from  the 
rocks,  and  with  mouths  widely  opened,  roared 
so  fearfully  that  the  dogs  precipitately  retreat¬ 
ed.  They  were  again  encouraged  to  the  at¬ 
tack  ;  but  by  this  time  all  the  baboons  had  re¬ 
ascended  the  heights,  excepting  a  young  one 
!  about  six  months  old,  which  loudly  calling  for 
aid,  climbed  on  a  block  of  rock  and  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  One  of  the  largest  males,  a  true  hero, 
came  down  again  from  the  mountain,  slowly 
'  went  to  the  young  one,  coaxed  him,  and  tri- 
!  umphantly  led  him  away,  the  dogs  being  too 
much  astonished  to  make  an  attack.  On  ano- 
ther  occasion  an  eagle  seized  a  young  monkey, 
which  by  clinging  to  a  branch,  was  not  at  once 
carried  off.  It  .cried  loudly  for  assistance,  up¬ 
on  which  the  otWr  members  of  the  troop,  with 
much  uproar,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  surround¬ 
ed  the  eagle,  and  pulled  out  so  many  feathers 
that  he  no  longer  thought  of  his  prey,  but  only 
how  to  escape.  _ _ 

Jacobi  wrote  “I  know  no  deeper  philosophy 
than  that  of  St.  Paul  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,”  Coleridge  said 
“  I  think  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the 
most  profound  work  in  existence.”  Dr.  Shedd 
says  “  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  Novum 
Organon  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  whoever 
understands  it  is  a  theologian,” 
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DRIVE  EASTER. 

When  I  flret  moved  into  this  neighborhood, 
the  farmer  that  was  not  in  the  field  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  at  5  A.  M.,  was  considered 
lazy.  I  was  considered  lazy.  Yet  my  neigh¬ 
bors  had  to  acknowledge  that  in  a  day  I  plow¬ 
ed  or  cultivated  as  much,  and  did  it  as  well  as 
any  of  them.  They  would  plow  an  hour  or  so, 
and  then  sit  down  on  the  plow  beam  to  rest. 
They  had  got  up  two  hours  too  early,  and  both 
they  and  their  teams  felt  jaded  and  tired  out 
before  9  o’clock.  I  and  my  horses  had  enjoyed 
two  hours  more  rest  than  they — the  hours  cool¬ 
est  and  most  restful  of  the  24.  Hence  we  felt 
brisk  and  thoroughly  rested.  They  would 
move  slowly  along,  not  infrequently  resting  ; 
my  team  would  step  off  at  a  good  pace,  and  I 
would  feel  just  in  trim  to  keep  up  with  them. 
They  felt  miserable,  for  work  was  hard  ;  we 
felt  reasonably  happy,  and  work  was  not  a  very 
severe  hardship.  They  would  hurry  to  the 
field  almost  as  soon  as  they  and  their  teams 
had  eaten  ;  I  would  lengthen  the  noon  hour  to 
ninety  minutes,  at  least.  They,  men  and  horses, 
would  work  for  an  hour  while  their  food  was 
being  digested  ;  the  result  was  partial  indiges¬ 
tion,  and  they  felt  uncomfortable  all  afternoon, 
and  hungry  and  weak  by  5  o’clock.  We  gave 
our  dinner  time  to  digest  partially  while  we 
rested ;  and  as  a  result  we  were  not  troubled 
with  indigestion,  and  our  food  sustained  us  till 
supper-time. 

I  am  not  writing  this  to  glorify  myself,  for 
in  fact  it  did  not  bring  me  an  alarming  amount 
of  glory  in  that  neighborhood  for  some  time ; 
and  as  I  only  followed  the  practices  I  had  been 
taught,  I  could  not  take  to  myself  any  particu¬ 
lar  credit.  But  in  time  my  neighbors  saw  I 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  gradually  adopted  my 
plan.  They  worked  fewer  hours,  but  they 
drove  faster.  They  did  not  get  to  the  field  so 
early  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  but  they  did 
not  spend  so  much  time  sitting  on  the  plow  or 
fence.  And  they  got  more  work  done,  for  they 
got  more  sleep,  and  had  more  strength  and 
energy  to  expend.  They  drove  faster,  and  as 
momentum  increases  with  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  they  also  drove  harder.  There  are 
yet  many  neighborhoods  which  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  some  one  going  into  them  and  showing 
that  it  is  better  to  work  fewer  hours,  and  work 
harder  and  more  steadily.  There  are  yet  farni- 
ers  who  think  they  cannot  “  make  a  crop  ”  if 
they  are  not  in  the  field  by  sunrise.  They  will 
think  that  I  am  lazy,  or  do  not  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  can  hardly  hope  to  convince 
them.  I  can  only  say  that  “  great  minds  some¬ 
times  differ.”  And  I  am  sure  that  if  they  will 
adopt  the  rule  of  two  hours  more  for  rest  and 
two  hours  less  afield,  they  will  find  that  they 
get  more  work  done,  and  will  get  rid  of  that 
constant  feeling  of  being  tired. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  less  work,  but  for  more 
work  ;  for  the  less  rest  the  less  work,  and  he 
who  sleeps  an  hour  or  two  longer  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  will  have  so  much  more  strength  and  en¬ 
ergy  that  in  ten  hours  he  will  do  as  much  work 
as  he  formerly  did  in  twelve.  Instead  of  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  plow  beam  or  fence,  half  dozing, 
stay  in  bed  and  sleep  soundly.  You  will  be 
much  more  refreshed,  and  so  will  your  horses. 
You  will  drive  faster. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  eight  hour  system. 
I  am  very  positive  that  the  man  who  is  not 
willing  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  is 
lazy.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ten  hour  sys¬ 
tem  even  is  practicable  on  a  farm.  Yet  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  force  of  one  argument  used  by  the 
eight  hour  advocates — that  the  eight  hour  sys¬ 
tem  would  give  more  time  for  mental  improve¬ 
ment.  While  I  fear  that  many  of  the  city 
workmen  would  employ  their  leisure  time  in 
things  that  would  be  injurious,  in  the  country 
we  have  not  the  saloons,  concert  halls,  and 
other  agencies  to  attract  us  away  from  mental 
improvement.  Reading  is  the  most  easy  and 
agreeable  recreation,  and  if  we  would  drive 
faster  afield,  it  would  be  to  our  advantage 
financially,  physically  and  mentally. — John  M. 
Stohl  in  Indiana  Farmer. 


OR  UON-BREBDIRG. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society 
of  Ireland  have  become  famous  among  zoolo^- 
cal  gardens  for  their  breed  of  lions.  While 
here  and  there  among  the  zoological  gardens 
of  the  world  a  lion  cub  is  born,  none  save  those 
of  Dublin  can  boast  of  a  period  of  lion-cub  pro¬ 
duction  of  nearly  thirty  years’  duration,  or  of 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  birth  of  131 
cubs.  This  being  so,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  V. 
Ball  for  a  history  on  the  subject,  which  lias 
been  published  in  a  recent  part  of  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  of  interest  in  several  ways,  and  the 
following  short  abstract  of  the  details  will  call 
our  readers’  attention  to  it. 

In  1855,  a  pair  of  lions  from  Natal  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  these  Gardens.  The  exact  relation¬ 
ship  of  these  appears  to  have  been  unknown, 
but  their  first  litter  was  born  in  1857.  From 
1857  to  1885  we  find  a  total  of  131  cubs  born,  of 
which  21  were  either  born  dea<l  or  died  shortly 
after  birth,  and  110  were  reared,  80  of  these 
latter  being  sold,  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the 
Society,  and  to  the  advantage  of  very  many  of 
the  zoological  gardens  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  These  1.31  cubs  were  the  offspring  of 
nine  lionesses  and  four  lions.  Of  the  latter, 
one,  “  Natal,”  was  the  father  of  42  cubs ;  and 
another,  “Old  Charley,”  who  was  a  son  of 
“  Natal’s,”  was  the  father  of  46  ;  while  of  the 
former,  one,  “  Old  Girl,”  who  was  born  in  the 
Gardens  in  1859  as  one  of  a  litter  of  five,  was 
the  mother  of  no  less  than  55  cubs,  of  which  49 
were  reared.  This  prolific  lioness  died  at  the 
age  of  16  years,  apparently  of  old  age. 

The  cubs  when  born  are  noted  as  distinctly 
spotted  with  dark  brown  on  a  ground  color 
which  is  rather  light  brown  than  fulvous  ;  from 
about  one  to  three  months  they  are  perhaps 
most  distinctly  defined  ;  and  though  along  the 
back  the  spots  are  somewhat  quadrangular  in 
shape,  there  is  no  indication  of  actual  bars  or 
bands. 

In  reference  to  the  sexes  of  the  cubs,  Mr. 
Ball  is  able  from  accurate  information  to  re¬ 
cord  the  sex  of  130  of  the  cubs,  and  we  find  74 
were  males  and  56  females,  giving  a  majority 
of  14  males  in  every  100  cubs.  This  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  novel  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  large  carnivores. 

No  lion  or  lioness  lived  in  the  Gardens  for  a 
longer  period  than  16  years,  and  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  12  to  14  years  is  the  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  lion  life.  The  cases  so  often  referred  to 
of  lions  living  to  an  age  of  20  to  30,  or  the  case 
of  “  Pompey,”  who  died  in  the  Tower  in  1760 
at  the  age  of  70,  stand  on  no  scientific  or  even 
reliable  evidence. 

WOMEN  FLORISTS. 

In  the  commercial  fioral  business,  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  women  have  been  many.  From  per¬ 
sonal  observation  and  dealings,  the  writer  has 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  when  a  male  florist 
is  brought  into  close  competition  with  a  female 
one,  the  latter  will,  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten, 
bear  off  the  palm.  Among  flowers  she  is  in  her 
element ;  her  love  for  the  beautiful  and  artistic 
will  enal)le  lier  to  arrange  the  plants  and  flowers 
in  unique  and  attractive  designs,  which  are 
entirely  bey^uid  the  ing*'nuity  of  the  average 
male  florist ;  buyers  oi  plants  and  flowers  are 
not  slow  to  recognize  the  supeiior  results,  and 
to  choose  accordingly. — George  R.  Knapp,  in 
The  American  Magazine. 

ARTILLERY  HORSES. 

I  once  saw  a  young  soldier  who  belonged  to 
a  battery  of  artillery  engaged  in  patching  the 
holes  in  his  guidon  (a  marker’s  flag)  with  cloth 
from  the  lining  of  his  uniform.  When  I  asked 
him  why  he  spent  so  much  time  mending  that 
old  flag,  his  answer  was  that,  as  we  were  so  far 
from  the  base  of  supplies,  he  could  not  get  a 
new  one,  and  that,  when  the  battery  went  into 
action  with  thirty-six  horses  and  six  guns,  he 
always  stuck  the  pike  of  the  guidon  into  the 
ground  where  the  battery  was  to  form  ;  and 
even  if  the  man  who  rode  the  leading  horse  was 
killed  or  disabled,  and  the  noise  of  battle  so  | 
great  that  the  bugle  could  not  be  beard,  the 


horses  would  wheel  around  the  flag  and  exe-  in  the  other.  Their  vigilance  was  unceasing, 
cute  the  manoeuver  known  as  “by  left  into  line,”  Each  supposed  himself  perfectly  sane,  and  this 
and  bring  the  muzzles  of  the  six  guns  on  a  line  belief  was  accompanied  by  considerable  scorn 
with  the  flag,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  guns  for  the  other’s  weakness  of  intellect  and  ac- 
were  unlimbered  he  would  again  place  it  about  companying  delusiona  Gradually  under  the 
200  paces  to  the  rear,  and  the  horses  would  influence  of  this  treatment  the  patients  were 
gallop  to  the  rear  with  the  caissons,  and  halt  observed  to  improve.  To  have  their  attention 
again  on  a  line  with  it.  Is  there  not  a  beauti-  centered  on  definite  duty  and  on  objects  external 
ful  sentiment  in  the  thought  of  those  noble  to  themselves,  proved  a  tonic  for  their  diseased 
horses  knowing  the  flag  and  rallying  to  it?  minds,  and  gradually  a  complete  cure  was 
_ effected,  and  they  received  their  discharges 

PACIFIC  COAST  WOOL.  from  the  asylum, 

n  !•#  •  u  n  r-AQ  O  KQQ  A.  SIMPLE  CURE  FOR  RheUM-VTISM.— A  COITC- 

^  spondent  of  the  English  Mechanic  says  :  Let 

hll  “  ours  ”  know  the  following :  My  wife  has 
7,892, 6o2  in  all,  over  one-sixth  of  the  sheep  of  gyg'gj.ej  occasionally  with  acute  rheumatism  in 
the  entire  country.  The  wools  from  these  sec-  feet  ,pith  painful  swelling,  completely  tak- 
tions  have  heretofore  been  sent  to  the  Eastern  uiany  days  at  a  time, 

markets  at  sixty-five  cents  per  100  pounds  following  remedy  was  recommended  re- 
^pight.  Under  the  action  of  the  Inter-State  tried,  and  took  away  the  agonizing 

^mmerce^W’  the  freight  has  been  raised  t  gfteen  minutes,  and  she  can 

p.70  per  IM  pounds.  now  walk  very  fairly,  and  in  a  couple  of  days 

^  u  ^  pound  on  Pacific  wools,  button  her  boots,  and  walk 

f  .>  larap  without  a  stick  or  crutch.  One  quart  of  milk. 

This  is  no  ight  thrust  at  the  vita^  hot,  into  which  stir  one  ounce  of  alum; 

and  desirable  This  incre^^^^^^ 

amount  to  about  8150,000  on  each  year  s  clip.  |  .i, .  Ta  the 

E Si?  '  ?a1;  '  S  >7“,:  bathli: 

aete  tTefpponuStr  ;  P",  ^  “  Pf'-'flr.  ™P,"- ““>1 

and  fifty  thousand  dollars  has  not  to  be  multi-  ««  ^o  sleep  (you  can).  Three  applications  should 
plied  many  times  to  become  large  enough  to  cure,  even  in  aggravated  cases. 

erect  mills  of  capacity  sufficient  to  work  up  the  - *  '  ■ 

entire  wool  product  of  the  country  west  of  the 

CMifornia  has  beaten  the  world  in  too  many  — 

things  to  leave  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  quali-  Silk  Hats. — When  a  silk  hat  becomes  wet,  or 
ty  of  any  class  of  woolen  goods  she  may  desire  from  other  eauses  has  lost  its  smoothness  and 
to  manufacture.  These  men  will  not  fail  to  ^  glpss,  cleanse  it  carefully  from  all  dust,  then 
count  in  the  coincident  advantages  of  increased  j  with  a  silk  handkerchief  apply  petrolatum  even- 
population,  home  markets,  increased  demand  ly,_and  smooth  down  with  the  same  handker- 
for  grains,  fruits,  and  meats.  In  fact,  it  is  our  chief  until  it  is  dry,  smooth,  and  glossy.  This 
opinion  that  the  groans  we  now  hear  from  the  will  make  a  silk  hat  look  as  good  as  new. 
wool -growers  of  the  West,  will  rapidly  be  Floors. — The  cleanest  and  most  perfectly 

changed  into  songs  of  jubilee  over  the  increased  polished  floors  have  no  water  used  on  them, 
prosperity  of  their  country.  They  are  simply  rubbed  off  every  morning  with 

- : -  a  large  flannel  cloth,  which  is  soaked  in  kero- 

A  possv  MFnoF  ®^ue  oil  once  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Take  the 

-4.  •  IT-  I  >  xtoao  cloth,  and  with  a  rubbing  brush  or  stubby 

We  have  had  (says  a  writer  in  Vick  s  Maga-  go  rapidly  up  and  down  the  planks 

zine  for  June)  several  clumps  of  white  and  yel-  across  them).  After  a  few  rubbings  the 

low  Scotch  roses  for  some  years,  and  two  ye^s  asgjnie  a  polished  appearance  that  is 

ago  it  became  necessary  to  remove  them.  On  |  defaced, 

taking  them  up  we  found  that  a  great  many  i  i  «  i  u 

plants  could  be  made  by  dividing  the  roots,  |  Fl.annels.-To  keep  flanne  s  as  much  as  pos- 
and  as  the  place  where  we  intended  to  set  out  a  ,  ?‘ble  from  shrinking  and  felting,  the  followmg 
few  of  them  was  between  the  flower  and  vege-  ^  .recommended  :  Dissolve  one  ounce  of 
table  gardens,  where  a  sort  of  hedge  would  be  Potash  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  leave  the 
useful  in  hiding  the  beets  and  cabbages  from  fabric  in  it  for  twelve  hours.  Next  warm  the 
the  street-not  because  they  were  ^ets  and  water,  with  the  fabric  in  it,  and  wash  without 
cabbages,  mind  you,  for  we  are  never  ashamed  j  rubbing,  also  draw  through  repeatedly.  Next 
of  having  such  useful  things  seen,  but  because  |  inuRcrse  the  flannel  in  another  liquid  contain- 
they  do  not  harmonize  well  with  flowers — the  ^ag  one  spoonful  of  whea,t  flour  to  one  bi^ket 
idea  occurred  to  us  to  set  the  rose  plants  in  a  af  wash  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus 

row,  the  white  and  yellow  alternating,  and  we  treated,  the  flannel  becomes  nice  and  cl^n,  has 
did  so.  The  result  this  year  was  very  satisfac-  barely  shrunk,  and  almost  not  at  all  felted, 
tory.  The  bushes  have  grown  until  they  form  Ventilation.— In  many  houses  the  putting 
a  rounded,  compact  hedge,  about  two  feet  high  away  of  stoves  for  the  Summer  is  the  signal 
and  the  same  in  width,  their  branches  reach-  for  closing  the  aperture  in  the  wall  where  the 
ing  to  the  ground,  as  is  characteristic  of  this  pipe  entered.  Most  housewives  would  consider 
class,  and  all  through  the  season  of  Summer  it  unsightly  to  leave  it  open.  Yet  this  stove- 
roses  they  were  co.vered  with  flowers,  which,  if !  pipe  hole  serves  as  a  ventilator  of  inestimable 
not  very  large  or  double,  were  very  fragrant,  j  value.  And  as  to  the  appearauee,  eaimot  some 


strike,  or  while  idleness  is  enforced  by  any  one  aa  ||  ■■■Atf  A  AA 

of  a  number  of  causes.  6.  The  efficiency  of  the  II  11  ^Mll  I'  Y  Ju  I  II 

horse  in  extremely  hot  or  cold  weather  is  at  its  III  |||  III  ft  U  I  ttP  Uwl 

lowest,  though  it  should  be  at  its  liighest—  ,  .  street  sixth  ave  a»<i  latu  STRsag 
which  IS  another  and  the  final  point  in  favor  of  “***  street,  sixth  ave.,  and  latu  strbhv,  , 

electricity,  if  we  leave  speed  out  of  qccount.  new  york  i 

Pi8o|8  Remedy  for  Catarrh  is  agreeable  to  use.  It  is  Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establisbinent. 

not  a  liquid  or  a  snuff.  50c.  '  ' 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.  HANOVER 


tact^ed  food 

The  Mother’s  Favorite. 

Send  fcr  onr  fircnlar  entitled 

“LETTERS  from  MOTHERS," 

which  contains  a  large  number  of  letters,  many  of  which 
say  the  life  ol  their  baby  was  saved  by  the  use  of  LACTATED  I 
FOOD. 

Read  these  letters,  and  If  you  wish,  write  to  the  mothers 
and  get  their  opinion— every  one  will  gladly  answer. 

If  your  baby  Is  not  hearty  anti  robust  try  it. 

LACTATED  FOOD 

Is  also  a  Perfect  ITutrient  for  INVALIDS, 

In  either  chronic  or  acute  cases.  W’eak  stomachs  always 
retain  and  relish  It.  Thousands  of  Physicians  recommend 
It  as  the  best  of  all  prepared  foods.  Unequalled  in  Dyspepsia. 

ISO  MEALS  for  an  INFANT  for  $1.00. 

EASILY  PREPARED.  At  Druggists— 25c.,' 50c.,  $1. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

18S7-B^^ES-1S87 

To  the  mother  of  any  baby  born  this  year,  we  will  send 
on  application  a  Cabinet  Photo,  of  the  •*  Sweetest,  fattest, 
healthiest  baby  In  the  country."  It  Is  a  beautiful  picture, 
and  will  do  any  mother’s  heart  good.  It  shows  the  good 
effects  of  using  Lactated  Food  ns  a  substitute  for 
mother's  milk.  Much  valuable  Information  for  the  mo¬ 
ther  given.  Give  date  of  birth. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Xi1L>ORIU.4  :  Its  Advantages  and  Drawbacks.” 

Jj  For  the  above  candid  book  or  free  Information,  ad¬ 
dress  O.  M.  CROSBY,  the  author,  76  Park  Place,  New  York. 


ALL  HOUSEKEEPERS  SHOULD  EXAMINE  OUR 
MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 

LINENS, 

AS  WE  ARE  OFFERING  EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS  IN  OUR  WHOLE  LINE,  FROM  THE  ORDINARY 
TO  THE  FINEST  QUALITIES  MANUFACTURED.  THESE 
GOODS  COME  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
TO  OUR  COUNTERS,  THUS  SAVING  ALL  INTERME¬ 
DIATE  COMMISSIONS  AND  PROFITS,  AND  ENABLING 
US  TO  SELL  THEM  AT  PRICES  THE  LOWEST  IN  THIS 


WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 

ladies’  muslin 


Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  XTASSAV  STHEZT,  ITZrW  TOBZ. 

Sixty-nlsth  Semi-annual  Statement,  shoving  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1887. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  OO 
Reserve  for  Re*Insnrance,  •  865,680  4ft 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,134  88 
Net  Surplus,  ....  540,908  87 

Total  Assets,  ....  $2,546,674  9ft 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,696,206  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  97,500  00 

Loans  on  Call .  80,000  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  71,668  M 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  606,350  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks . .  67,275  00 

Railroad  Stock .  43,360  00 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  tranemls- 

elon,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,098  98 

Accrued  interest .  Ot 

_  $2,546,674  9i 

BSlTJASmT  S.  'WALOOTT,  Drealde&t. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  VIce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 
SIIrlII  a!  SHAW,  }  Ass’t  Secretaries. 


-f-y-  -|  6haSEe5  X.  SHAW, 

Underwear,  continental 


Organized 


1874. 


Incorport’d 


1885. 


DEBENTURES 


D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

13^11105,000  Real  Estate  First  Mortgages,  not 
merely  deposited  with,  but  placed  In  name  of  The 
8t.  Paul  Trust  Cotripaiiy  fn  trust  as  special  ae* 
curlty  for  each  BlOOfOOO  of  Debentures. 

Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  foundation  of  their  own. 
ho  delays.  No  bulky  papers.  No  exposure. 

A  o  bother  of  mortgage  transfers  or  releases. 

K^T'Cuaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 

Debentures  run  10  years,  interest  semi-annual. 
Payable  In  New  York.  {D^First  Mortgagri  nnning 
I  to  6  years  still  placeil  If  Aesired,  on  best  of  aetnrlty,  at 


Mortgaged 
land  always 
carefully 
examined.  5 
per  ct.paid 
onshorttime 
Inrestr  onts. 


1000  patrons. 
None  ever 
had  to  pay 
taxes  or 
costs,  wait 
for  Interest 
or  take  land 


EVERY  ARTICLE  SOLD  BY  US  IS  MANUFACTURED 
IN  OUR  OWN  WORKROOMS.  ALL  EMBROIDERY  USED 
IS  IMPORTED  DIRECT  BY  US.  THEREFORE  WE  CAN 
AND  DO  SELL  THIS  CLASS  OF  GOODS  AT  PRICES 
ABSOLUTELY  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 

SUMMED GAMES. 

WE  KEFP  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  ALL  ARTICLES  RE¬ 
QUIRED  FOR  THE  GAME  OF  TENNIS,  AND  AT  THE 
LOWEST  PRICES.  FULL  SETS  OF  TENNIS  IN  STRONG 
WOODEN  BOXES.  RACKETS  BY  ALL  THE  BEST  MAK¬ 
ERS.  NETS,  POLES,  MARKERS,  ROPES,  AND  PEGS. 
AYER’S  BEST  COVERED  BALLS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 
ALSO  FULL  LINES  OF  CROQUET,  BATTLEDORES  AND 
SHUTTLECOCK,  GRACE  HOOPS,  PITCH  A- RING,  RING- 
TOSS,  AND  BASE-BALL  GOODS, 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  AL¬ 
THOUGH  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  GRE.\T  IMPROVEMENT 
MADE  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LAWN 
TENNIS,  THE  PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  LAST  YEAR. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 


CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF 
TEN  CENTS. 

R.  H.  MAiY  &  CO. 


anil  seemed  better  adapted  to  tlie  use  we  put  of  our  artistic  maidens  devise  some  oruamen- 
thera  to,  than  larger  ones  would  have  been,  tal  fixture  that  will  hide,  while  not  obstructing? 
We  were  greatly  pleased  with  our  rose  hedge.  some  leaning  picture  ti  attract  the  eye?  while 

_  the  precious  boon  of  purified  atmosphere  is 

piTBAT  MTWT<!  secured  to  the  room,  to  the  comfort  and  re- 

T.  1, 4.1  I,  I.  u  u  1 1  11  fresliing  sleep  of  its  occupants. 

Pull  the  collars  away  from  the  shoulders  while  „  »  «  .  .  i  _ 

resting  the  horses  in  the  field,  so  that  the  air  f  t’ 

can  pass  freely  between  them.  ^  house  of  Dr.  ®  > 

.  novel  cause,  which  should  be  a  timely  warning 
As  soon  as  flowers  fade,  cut  away  the  unsight-  others.  Upon  returning  to  his  surgery,  after 

ly  remains  unless  seeds  are  wanted,  when  only  brief  absence,  the  doctor  discovered  a  shutter 
the  few  tnat  may  be  needed  should  be  allowed  aflrg  anfj  tjjg  room  full  of  smoke.  Having  ex- 
to  ripen.  tinguished  the  blaze,  he  looked  for  tlie  cause. 

The  delicate  fine  flavor  of  the  onion  is  said  to  there  being  no  fire  in  the  room.  It  was  discov- 
be  the  best  when  it  is  first  pulled  and  while  it  ered  that  a  hand-mirror  lying  upon  a  table 
still  has  a  green  neck.  When  fully  ripened  it  focused  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  spot  ignit- 
loses  this  fine  flavor.  ed.  About  this  time  last  year  the  doctor’s  house 

By  stirring  the  soil  after  every  rain,  the  weeds  came  near  being  destroyed  in  the  same  way. 
will  be  more  easily  ilestroyed  than  at  any  oth-  In  that  case  a  fine  graphoscope  had  been  left 
er  time.  Never  allow  weeds  to  go  to  seed,  on  a  table  in  the  front  room,  some  distance 
especially  in  the  garden  from  a  window.  The  lens  of  the  instrument 

A  good  deal  of  time  and  labor  is  wasted  by  VPO“  the  large  photo- 

planting  several  varieties  of  the  same  fruit  or  of  it,  burning  it  and  a  quantity  of 

Wtable,  when  for  all  practical  purposes  one  ornamental  grasses  upon  the  same  table, 
or  two  would  answer  as  well.  Covetoitsness  in  Dihouise.  —  The  wonderful 

Do  not  let  the  strawberries  mat  too  thickly  soocess  of  “James  Pyles  Pearline  has  given 
in  the  rows.  It  is  better  to  have  the  space  be-  ^  Hood  ot  imitations  witli  me  to  their 

tween  the  rows  cultivated,  and  manure  worked  evidently  to  have  them  sound  like  1  earl- 

in,  so  as  to  benefit  the  crop  for  next  season.  ^oterprises  of  this  sort  are  quite  liable  to 


RUSAL  uurxs. 

Pull  the  collars  away  from  the  shoulders  while 
resting  the  horses  in  the  field,  so  that  the  air 
can  pass  freely  between  them. 


^~Bure  piincipul  better  than  high  Interest. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

D.8.B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTCACE  CO. 

MKMIIOM  THIS  rMfSB.  BT.  PAIL,  aUUI. 

Our  constant  aim  is  to  make  them  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Ask  your  Grocer  for 

intKn 


I 


Cut  away  the  runners  if  they  become  too  nu¬ 
merous. 

To  have  a  fine  turf,  the  grass  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  vigorous  to  require  mowing  at  least  once 
a  week.  To  mow  often  and  leave  the  clippings, 
is  better  than  to  let  grass  get  so  large  that  it 


be  more  sellish  than  beneficial. 


^eCfnti€^c  anir 

Fine  Wire. — It  has  been  demonstrated  that 


BONELE^  BACON. 

None  Genuine  unless  showing  our  Patented  Trade- 
Marks,  a  Light  Metallic  Seal  attached  to  the 
string,  and  the  Striped  Canvas, 
as  in  the  cuts. 


IS  ucttei  Liiaii  lu  icu  uiitss  kcl  su  iuiu<-r  luiit  it  ,  " —  - -  - - —  a  l•..l  !•  l  •  •  l  i.  f  >.  ii  J  _  *i’x.. 

must  be  raked  up  and  removed.  Bemove  all  platinum  wire  may  be  drawn  so  fine  as  to  be  A  little  higher  in  pricej  but  of  unrivalled  (jufilityi 


perennial  weeds  by  the  roots. 


invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  although  its  presence 


Yo„„g  ducks  Should  he  ...arketed  wheu  ,hp 

,  1 4.  •  J  »  4.1  1  1  rni  a  position  tliat  tlie  wire  casts  a  shadow, 

ing  obtained  for  the  dressed  carcasses.  The  ‘ 

best  time  for  selling  young  ducks  is  in  June  U'ITTon  and  Linen.— Cotton  is  not  a  fibre,  but 
and  July  ;  they  should  be  plump  and  fat.  plant  hair.  It  holds  to  be  spun  into  a  thread 

The  time  for  nuttioc  in  turnins  will  soon  be  peculiar  twists  in  each  hair,  shown 

me  lime  lor  putting  in  turnips  win  soon  oe  microscope,  espeeiallv  in  polarized 

here,  and  the  ground  should  be  made  ready  „  Linen  thread  may  be  spun  because  the 
now.  Get  It  as  fine  as  a  seed  bed,  use  plenty  of  certain  roughmsses  on  their 

well-rotted  manure,  and  use  new-orop  seed.  A  ^g^faces,  which  enable  them  to  cling  together. 


KIDDER’S 


crop  of  turnips  can  be  grown  at  a  very  low  cost,  impossible  to  make  as  fine  linen  us 

and  wnl  be  found  of  great  advantage  next  M  in-  ^  .  j  ,  stronger, 

ter.  The  rutabagas  are  the  best  for  stock  pur-  ^  ^  i  .i, 

pogpg  Uryst.lls.— The  crystals  of  spodumene  brought 

m  It  1  4. 1  p  -f  -4.1  If  to  view  by  the  excavations  in  the  Etta  tin  mine 

To  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  witli  collie  Pennington  county,  Dakota,  are  believed  to 

dogs.  It  may  be  stated  that  they  will  not  drive  witliout  a  rival  in  respect  to  size.  Accord- 

sheep  or  cattle  unless  first  trained  to  do  so,  .  ..  renort  made  on  this  snliiPff  hv  I'mf 
though  the  supposition  on  the  part  of  some  is  jjfike,  it  appears  thal  one  of  these  c  ystals  is 
that  such  dogs  perform  the  work  by  natural  n-  thiity  six  feet  in  length  in  a  straight  line,  and 
stinct.  Tliey  are  more  easily  taught  to  diive  from  one  to  three  felt  in  thickness  Tiie  c  eav- 
stock  than  any  other  breed  of  dogs,  but  they  ^  straight,  but  the  lateral  and 

will  not  do  so  unless  taught.  ^rminal  planes  are  described  as  being  obscure. 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  centuiT  ^o  the  Manetti  Mahogan-y.-H  is  said  mahogany  was  first 
was  the  great  stock  on  which  to  graft  roses  in  Europeans  through  the  fact  that  Sir 

Ameriea  Almost  every  rose  was  grafted  on  it  pgiej  h,  when  at  Trinidad  in  1595,  used 

At  that  time  the  English  grafted  them  on  the  planks  of  it  to  repair  one  of  his  vessels.  The 
dog  rose,  or  biier,  as  th^  termed  it.  There  gg^pjeg  carried  to  England  were  much 
^rae  a  revulsion  in  America.  No  one  would  admired,  but  for  over  100  yetrs  it  was  put  to 
buy  a  rose  grafted  on  this  stock.  England  nractical  use  In  1720  however  a  Dr 
took  hold  as  we  discarded  them,  and  millions  Gibbons  of  London,  recS  a  few  mahogany 

-friend  in. the  West  Indies,"an5 


employed  a  cabinet  maker  to  work  them  up. 


Remember  that  the  digestive  organs  of  horses  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  wood  has 
at  work  are  not  so  responsive  as  when  idle.  Oc-  been  a  staple  article  of  commerce.  So  far  the 
currences  of  colic  and  other  ailments  incident  to  supplies  have  practically  all  come  from  Spanish 
horses  m  the  season  of  work,  is  usually  tracea-  America,  but  there  is  some  possibility  that 
ble  to  the  lack  of  time  given  for  digestion.  The  other  sections  may  contribute  to  tlie  supply, 
stomach  is  in  no  condition  to  receive  food  im-  Mahogany,  though  of  an  inferior  quality,  has 
mediately  after  severe  exertion,  hence  the  ne-  been  shipped  from  Africa,  and  certain  parts  of 
cessity  of  a  short  season  of  rest  before  giving  a  India  have  proved  to  be  adapted  to  its  growth. 


Iiiiesti  anil  Bysnansia. 

A  POTEXT  KEMIES-r  FOR 

Indluestlnn,  Afiite  and  Atonic  Drvpcpsla,  Chronic  and 
OaHtrn-Intc^tinal  Catarrh,  Vomiting  in  I’rcgnanrv, 
Cholera  Iiilautum,  aud  lu  couvaleacence  from  Acuia 
Dlsensefl. 

Over  5,000  phy«lclan<i  have  aent  to  na  Ihe  mn»t  flatter- 
Inar  opinions  upon  Di(re»t.vlln  as  a  remedy  fur  all  dUeaiiea 
arisimr  from  Improper  digestion. 

For  20  years  we  have  mnnufaetnred  tho  Digestive  Fer¬ 
ments  exnresslv  for  PHYSICIANS’  use,  and  for  the  past 
year  DIGESTYLIN  has  been  bv  them  extensively  pre- 
Bcribed,  and  to-day  It  stands  without  a  rival  as  a  diges¬ 
tive  agent.  It  Is  not  a  secret  reraedv  hut  a  srlentlflo 
preparntinn,  the  formula  of  which  Is  ptainlv  printed  on 
each  boUle.  Its  great  DIGESTIVE  POW Eft  Is  created 
by  a  careful  and  proper  treatment  of  tbe  ferments  In 
mannfbcture.  It  Is  very  agreeable  to  the  taste  aud  ac- 
rentable  to  the  most  delicate  stomach.  For  the  rella.- 
would  respectfuIlT  refer  to 
all  Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggist!  and  PHYSICIANS 
generally.  Pidc«  Sl.OO.  8o'dbyDruggi.st.s,or 
TYM.  F.  KIDDER  sfe  CO., 
MANUFACTURINO  CHEMISTS. 

83  John  at.,  N.Y. 

WB  WANT  EVERY 

HOUSEKEEPER 

TO  HAVE  A  SAMPLE  OP 


horse  any  food. 

Discussions  continue  on  the  subject  of  peach 


Mahogany  is  of  slow  growth. 

Horse-hairs. — The  current  delusion  in  farm- 


j-’cllows.  It  is  a  gain,  to  be  sure,  to  know  that  ing  communities  that  horse-hairs  are  capable 
in  all  cases  of  peach  yellows  there  is  a  defleien-  of  conversion  into  snakes,  is  thus  dealt  with  by 
cy  of  potash  m  the  wood.  It  is  also  a  gain  to  a  writer  in  the  Toronto  Mail :  “The  horse-hair 
know’  that  the  disease  does  not  exist  in  the  question  can  be  answered  in  this  way.  Tlie 
Southern  Stetes,  though  we  believe  there  are  roots  of  the  hair  must  be  with  it,  or  it  will  not 
some  cases  in  that  section.  The  disease  cannot  become  a  ‘living  snake-like’  existence.  In 
be  sinaply  starvation,  because  there  is  as  poor  muddy,  tepid  water,  it  through  tlie  roots,  in 
peach  land  and  as  much  neglect  of  trees  in  the  accordance  with  the  law  of  life  by  the  law  of 
South  as  anywhere.  And  as  we  And  a  want  of  affinity,  absorbs  vitalizing  elements  the  same 
po^sb  m  trees  where  the  soil  abounds  in  as  it  did  when  on  the  animal.  And  the  sub- 
potash,  the  inference  must  be  undeniable  that  stance  of  the  hair  being  animal  life  as  well  as 
It  IS  the  vital  power  of  the  tree  that  is  affected,  vegetable,  it  is  naturally  more  or  less  sensitive 


- *  ■  *  to  touch.  I  have  seen  the  horse- hair  phenom- 

Af,  enon,  and  I  once  saw  it  duplicated  a  tliousand- 

fCfXdsill  fold  in  a  stagnant  pool  where  the  hair  of  a 

-  slaughtered  hog  had  been  thrown,  and  in  hand- 

About  Milk. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  fuls  as  pulled  out  by  the  roots  tliey  exhibited 
milk  very  readily  absorbs  impurities.  If  a  the  same  kind  of  life,  but  more  active  than  the 
saucer  of  fresh  milk  be  placed  in  a  larder  or  horse-hair  does,  and  yet  all  tliis  does  not  lielp 
closet  where  game  or  tainted  meats  are  present,  the  evolutionist  a  hair.  For  there  is  not  and 
it  will  in  a  few  hours  become  so  impure  that  no  cannot  beany  reproduction,  without  whicli  their 
milk-drinking  animal  will  even  touch  it.  whole  faith  is  a  delusion.” 

Insanity  Cured.- An  interesting  instance  of  Electricity  vs.  Horses.  — The  Age  of  Steel 
fighting  insanity  by  insanity  has  recently  been  J  believing  in  electricity  as  the  future  motive 
noticed  among  the  Blackwell’s  Island  patients,  power  for  street  cars,  suras  up  the  advantages 
Two  lunatics  had  been  received  who  were  dis-  of  it  over  horses,  as  follows  ;  1.  Not  so  much 
posed  to  commit  suicide.  In  addition  each  real  estate  is  required  for  the  station  as  for  the 
possessed  a  special  delusion,  one  to  the  effect  stable  ;  nor  is  the  location  or  the  character  ot 
that  he  was  a  cow,  the  other  that  his  head  was  the  building  so  much  a  matter  of  importance 
an  iron  ball,  and  was  to  be  rolled  along  the  and  cost  with  the  former  as  with  tlie  latter.  2. 
floor.  They  carried  these  beliefs  into  action.  The  annual  loss  in  efficiency  of  say  onc-fltth  of 
one  striking  his  head  against  the  padded  walls  the  live  stock  employed,  whereby  twenty  ani- 
of  his  cell,  the  other  rolling  his  head,  and  of  mals  out  of  every  hundred  are  sold  for  a  song, 
course  his  body  with  it,  along  the  floor.  The  two  are  avoided.  3.  The  cost  of  attemiance  is  very 
patients  were  placed  together,  and  each  was  materially  reduced.  4.  There  is  no  liability  to 
privately  informed  of  the  other’s  weakness  and  epizooty,  costly  in  respect  of  both  live  stock 
warned  to  watch  his  companion  to  prevent  him  and  traffic.  5.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
taking  his  own  life.  Thus  each  had  a  charge  motive  power  “  eating  its  bead  off  ”  during  a 


which  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  addresflL 
with  name  of  this  paper.  Full  fized  box,  postpaid 
for  15c.  in  RtamxiR.  For  sale  everywhere. 

ELECTRO-SILICON 

THE  ELECERO  SILICON  CO-.  72  John  St..  Nw  Ink. 

MOTH-WAX. 

Kills  the  Moth  ami  the  old  Moth  Miller 
,  It  Is  a  perfect  protection  of  Furs  and  Woolen  Fabrics, 
and  I-  more  economical  to  use  than  cumidior. 

In  one-pound  boxes  contalnlPR  a  dozen  eakes. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  City,  Town,  aud  County. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

W.M.  H.  H.  CHILDS,  73  MAIDEN  LANB,  NEW  YORK. 

TIIK  GKIITKUDE  B.ABY  f!UIT. 

A  full  description  of  this  simple  and  desirable  reform 
suit  for  newiy-tsirn  Infants,  now  being  so  extensively  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  oPl  siyle  garments  s  i  trying  to  the  riatleuce 
of  both  mother  and  child,  was  published  In  Il.tBYHOOD, 
No  19,  together  with  a  supidenient  of  p.'itterps.  Brice  15 
cents.  B.ABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

i  5  Beekman  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

I  7% 

I  The  Amerirai*  itiv4sfitinetit  CompAtiF,  of  EmmeUi 
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H.  T.  STATE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 

A  Fullier  View. 

The  tbirty-eecond  aneual  Ck>nvention  of  the  17ew 
York  State  Sunday-school  Association,  which  met 
in  the  beautiful  city  of  Syracuse  on  June  9,  and 
continued  through  four  days,  was  in  some  respects 
the  best  attended,  most  inspiring,  suggestive,  and 
helpful  of  any  of  the  annual  meetings  which  have 
ever  been  held.  The  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  the  heavy  clouds  of  the  previous  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  rolling  away  just  as  the  Convention 
opened,  and  from  that  time  on  blue  skies  with 
fleecy  clouds,  golden  sunlight,  and  starry  nights, 
were  constantly  overhead. 

The  Local  Committee  under  the  leadership  of 
&ev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Creegan,  had  made  in  advance  all 
needful  preparations  for  the  gathering,  securing 
the  great  Alhambra  Bink  for  the  main  meetings, 
two  cburchrs  for  special  conferences,  an  organ, 
piano,  and  cornet  to  lead  in  the  music,  and  abun¬ 
dant  entertainment  up  to  the  very  last  moment  for 
even  the  latest  delegate,  in  the  hospitable  homes  of 
the  good  people  of  Syracuse,  who  really  seemed  to 
leel  thankful  that  the  privilege  was  afforded  them 
of  receiving  the  deflates  as  welcome  guests  with¬ 
in  their  homes;  and  some  delightful  acquaintances 
thus  made,  and  friendships  thus  formed,  will  abide 
hereafter.  Tills  same  Committee  also  arranged 
for  a  special  excursion  at  very  low  rates  to  the 
^‘Thousand  Islands ”  and  return,  of  which  privi¬ 
lege  many  delegates  availed  themselves  at  the 
close  of  the  Convention.  One  great  feature  of  in¬ 
terest  in  every  meeting  was  the  sweet,  touching, 
oxpresslve,  heart-singing  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
C.'  Stebbins  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  sometimes  leading 
the  praises  of  the  great  congregation,  and  then 
themselves  alone  rendering  some  hymn  in  tones 
which  touched  every  heart — surely  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Song  in 
these  latter  days,  as  did  not  our  fathers. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  suceess  of  such  a  gather- 
eiing,  the  speakers  with  their  several  topics,  the 
leaders  of  Conferences  with  their  distinct  subjects, 
nnd  the  conductors  of  the  various  devotional 
meetings,  must  be  just  the  most  fitting  persons 
for  such  services;  and  be  secured  long  in  advance, 
thus  preventing  any  waste  of  time,  and  bringing 
«ach  exercise  into  its  own  most  fitting  place,  and 
'each  one  into  harmony  with  the  whole.  And  too 
much  praise  cannot  well  be  given  to  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  Chairman  of  the  Programme  Committee,  Eev. 
Henry  H.  Stebbins,  D.D.,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  who 
■tn  this,  as  well  as  in  former  years,  has  worked  so 
hard  and  faithfully  in  so  many  ways  to  ensure  a 
helpful  meeting  to  all  Sunday-school  workers  who 
-come  up  to  these  annual  festivals  as  did  the  Is¬ 
raelites  of  old  when  they  gathered  at  Jerusalem. 

The  sixty  counties  of  New  York  State  are  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  these  comprising 
several  adjacent  counties ;  each  district  having  its 
-own  Hjl<s<^utive  Committee  and  Chairman  chosen 
from  tasidents  of  the  district,  and  over  all  the 
Oenet^l  Chairman  of  the  entire  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  William  A.  Duncan  of  Syracuse,  of  Chautauqua 
lame,  the  enthusiastic,  genial,  whole-souled  Sun- 
daj’-school  worker;  also  Edward  Danforth  of  El¬ 
mira,  for  twenty-two  years  State  Sunday-school 
Secretary,  doing  freely,  and  for  love,  an  amount  of 
work  and  correspondence  which  would  stagger 
most  men;  and  in  addition,  Timothy  Hough  of 
-'Syracuse,  for  si  vonteeii  years  State  Treasurer, 
whose  annual  arcounts  ari*  models  in  theirway, 
and  whose  a  oik  ui>d  labor  is  known  to  but  few, 
yet  nevertheless  so  i  ssential  to  a  successful  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  Slate  Sunday-school  work.  In  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  Convention  the  nominees  for  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  during  the  coming  year,  great  pains 
were  taken  to  select  representative  men  from  every 
portion  of  the  State,  whose  labors  and  experience  in 
4he  past  afforded  the  best  guarantee  for  equally 
:good,  if  not  better,  service  in  the  future.  Some 
«ld  members  were  dropped  for  good  reason,  some 
new  ones  were  added,  and  to  this  new  Committee 
-as  now  constituted,  of  which  Hon.  Henry  A.  Dc- 
Ijand  of  Fairport  is  President,  can  be  safely  en¬ 
trusted  the  State  Sunday-school  work,  including 
the  employment  of  missionaries,  the  organization 
and  visitation  of  schools,  the  holding  of  Conven- 
'tions  and  public  meetings,  and  all  needed  district, 
■county,  or  township  work. 

<Of  the  many  addresses  we  can  give  but  a  brief 
•outline.  Dr.  H.  B.  Palmer  of  New  York  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  that  music  is  an  essential  part  of 
worship,  and  needs  as  much  preparation  as  any 
other  part  of  divine  service.  Bev.  A.  V.  Baymond 
-of  Albany  dwelt  upon  the  Sabbath-school  as  the 
<lhurch  of  the  future,  the  importance  of  children 
'being  trained  to  give;  their  responsibility  as  stew¬ 
ards,  and  that  they  should  earn  the  money  they 
«lve  or  pledge,  so  learning  self-denial.  Bev.  Ly- 
'inaD  Abbott  of  New  York  and  John  Humpstone  of 
Brooklyn  each  pressed  the  need  of  more  spiritual 
power  in  the  Sunday-school,  which  can  thus  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  masses  in  our  large 
cities  who  stand  aloof  from  the  churches,  and  to 
whom  the  Gospel  must  be  carried,  if  we  would 
cave  them;  but  Christians  must  first  know  the 
facts  as  they  really  exist;  next  be  aroused  to 
their  duty,  and  then  come  into  personal  contact 
with  those  whom  they  would  reach  and  save — and 
bow  all  this  applies  to  State  evangelization  was 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  stirring  address  of  Bev. 
Josiah  Strong,  the  author  of  “  Our  Country,  its 
Dangers  and  Needs”;  and  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  was  found  in  the  very  interesting  addresses  of 
some  of  the  State  Sunday-school  missionaries,  who 
sue  laboring  in  the  destitute  and  sparsely-settled 
counties  to  bring  every  child  into  the  Sabbath- 
school,  for  which  work  at  least  $5000  is  needed  the 
present  year,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  Dr. 
Stebbins,  part  of  this  amount  was  pledged  by  those 
present. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beecher  of  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  dwelt  on  the  great  importance  of  accuracy 
in  Bible  study  and  teaching.  Balph  Wells  of  New 
York,  in  bis  own  inimitable  manner,  conducted  a 
conference  on  the  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Du¬ 
ties  of  a  Superintendent,  which  to  very  many  was 
the  most  enjoyable  and  helpful  of  all  the  ser\’ices. 
Prof.  Charles  Little  of  the  Syracuse  University  gave 
s  most  thoughtful  address  upon  Personal  Power 
in  Teaching,  and  the  qualities  needed  for  success, 
which  are  knowledge  of  the  facts,  skill  in  com  - 
munication,  sympathy  with  our  pupils,  faith  in  the 
Master,  guard  against  discomfort,  distraction,  and 
hobbies.  Mrs.  Allen  Butler  of  Syracuse  conduct¬ 
ed  an  enthusiastic  Woman's  Mission  Aid  meeting, 
while  in  the  primary  conference  Mr.  James  H. 
Hellogg  of  Troy  read  an  exhaustive  paper  upon 
Child  Likings,  and  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Burr  of  Oswego 
showed  how  the  Kindergarten  can  be  utilized  in 
Primary  work.  In  the  subsequent  discussion,  Mrs. 
James  S.  Ostrander  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Stebbins 
of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  William  D.  Porter  of  New 
York,  took  part. 

But  the  great  day  of  the  feast  was  Sunday,  June 
12,  the  "CuUdren's  Day”  and  the  Committee  were 
most  happy  in  arranging  for  the  Convention  to 
continue  through  that  day.  In  the  morning,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  previous  arrangement,  several  dele¬ 
gates  of  both  sexes  were  present  at  nearly  all  the 
churches  in  Syracuse,  and  gave  addresses  suited 
to  the  occasion ;  and  in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  the  lesson  was  taught  by  Mr.  Porter  of 
Hew  York,  to  a  Primary  class  of  over  one  hundred 
present.  In  the  afternoon,  at  three,  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Bink  of  one  thousand  children,  address¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  Ostrander,  Mrs.  Stebbins,  and  Prof.  Sil- 
vemail,  all  of  Brooklyn,  also  by  Dr.  Stebbins  of 
Oswego.  At  6.30  a  gathering  of  one  thousand 
young  people  of  Syracuse,  who  are  members  of 
the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Stebbins,  with  his  own  peculiar  grace  and 
t*ct ;  and  at  7.30  the  final  service,  when  the  great 
Bink  was  packed  in  every  part  with  an  audience  of 
three  thousand  persons.  Farewell  words  were 
spoken  by  the  pastors  of  one  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
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diet,  and  Baptist  church  in  Syracuse,  in  behalf  of  , 
all  the  rest,  and  then  closing  addresses  by  both 
Chairman  Duncan  of  Syracuse,  and  Secretary  Dan¬ 
forth  of  Elmira,  upon  work  for  the  new  year,  and 
how  beet  to  enter  upon  and  accomplish  it.  Also  an 
earnest  address  by  Mr.  William  D.  Porter  of  the 
New  York  Primary  Union,  upon  the  Lessons  of  the 
Convention ;  and  it  was  nearly  ten  before  the  great 
throng  slowly  separated,  exchanging  farewell 
greetings,  and  feeling  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
whole  Convention,  in  leading  to  new  consecration, 
and  persistent,  faithful  work  in  the  future,  was 
more  powerful  than  words  could  express. 

Dei.eoa.te. 
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College  Conmencenentg. 

Hamilton  Colleoe. — The  seventy-fifth  Com¬ 
mencement  of  Hamilton  College  began  last  Satur¬ 
day  night  with  prize  speaking  by  the  junior,  sopho¬ 
more,  and  freshman  classes.  The  Committee  of 
Award,  consisting  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Herrick  John¬ 
son  and  F.  H.  Head  of  Chicago,  and  the  Bev.  B. 
L.  Bachman  of  Utica,  gave  the  prizes  to  J.  Arthur 
Seavey  of  Saratoga,  and  Harry  D.  Killenger  of 
Lockport,  of  the  freshman  class ;  W.  J.  McGuire, 
Northwestern,  and  Dean  B.  Leland  of  Lockport, 
of  the  sophomore  class ;  A.  W.  Horr,  Boston,  and 
D.  L.  Bradley,  Lyons,  of  the  junior  class. 

President  Darling’s  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was 
on  the  perils  of  learning,  from  Isaiah  xlvii.  10.  In 
the  course  of  remark  he  said  that  the  pressing 
problems  to-day  regard  the  masses.  Thequestlons 
of  the  hour  are  to  be  answered  by  men  of  culture. 
The  final  peril  of  learning  is  the  skepticism  that 
results  from  a  partial  view  of  man  and  nature. 
The  address  to  the  class  was  an  earnest  appeal  for 
the  devotion  of  the  highest  scholarship  to  the 
world’s  needs.  The  sermon  in  the  evening  before 
the  Christian  Association  was  by  Dr.  Herrick  John¬ 
son,  on  Christian  manliness.  He  considered  the 
essential  elements  of  manliness  to  be  heartiness, 
fixedness  of  conviction,  aggressiveness,  power  of 
reserve,  courage  of  repose  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
Bible,  as  nothing  else,  developed  these  qualities. 
Christianity  gave  man  a  perfect  ideal,  a  transform¬ 
ing  spirit,  a  controlling  motive,  and  an  inspiring 
hope.  Destructive  criticism  had  done  its  best,  but 
the  Bible  remains  the  matchless  Book,  the  mighti¬ 
est  moral  force  of  the  world. 

The  prize  debate  took  place  on  Monday.  The 
question — Besolved,  That  the  State  should  provide 
for  higher  education — was  debated  by  the  six  men 
of  1887  who  had  gained  the  highest  average  for 
class  debates  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  S. 
W.  Brown,  C.  B.  Cole,  and  L.  S.  Colson,  supported 
the  affirmative;  J.  S.  Peck,  A.  H.  Scott,  and  C.  H. 
Timmerman,  the  negative.  The  prizes  were  award¬ 
ed  to  S.  W.  Brown  and  C.  H.  Timmerman.  The 
large  number  of  Alumni  present  included  such  men 
as  Senator  Joseph  B.  Hawley,  Judge  Seymour  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Bev.  Drs.  Johnson,  Breed, 
Kendall,  Ellinwood,  and  Gregg. 

Hampden-Sidnet. — Fourteen  graduates  receiv¬ 
ed  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  the  recent  one  hundred 
and  eleventh  Commencement.  D.D.  was  conferred 
on  Bev.  George  L.  Petrie,  and  LL.D.  on  Prof.  W. 
I.  Martin. 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  conferred  the 
degrees  of  A.B.  on  six  graduates;  D.D.  on  Bevs. 
William  Torrence  and  J.  P.  McMillan ;  LL.D.  on 
Judge  J.  F.  Philips  of  Sedalla,  Mo.,  and  Judge  W. 
S.  Pryor  of  Kentucky.  Dr.  Beatty  continues  in  of¬ 
fice,  Dr.  Worrall  having  declined  the  presidency. 

Buffalo  Female  Academy. — The  thirty-sixth 
annual  Commencement  of  this  well  known  Institu¬ 
tion  took  place  on  June  23d.  A  very  large  audi¬ 
ence  gathered  in  Goodell  Hall  to  witness  the  clos¬ 
ing  ceremonies.  After  prayer  by  Eev.  W.  S.  Hub- 
bell,  D.D.,  Dr.  A.  T.  Chester  presented  the  report 
of  prizes  and  awards  for  the  year.  Then  followed 
essays  by  members  of  the  graduating  class.  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Fitch,  editor  of  the  Bochester  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  delivered  an  able  oration  on 
“Mental  Limitations.”  The  diplomas  were  then 
presented  to  the  graduates  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Chester, 
who  also  made  appropriate  remarks  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  school,  after  twenty-seven  years  of 
service  as  Principal.  There  were  fourteen  gradu¬ 
ates. 

Iii8titntl«n!>. 

The  Bev.  A.  W.  Cowles,  D.D.,  President  of 
Elmira  College,  has  been  in  the  city  during  the 
past  week  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  College. 
He  has  been  at  the  head  of  this  College  for  thirty- 
one  years. 

It  is  proposed  to  mark  the  public  sense  of  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins’  qualities  as  a  teacher  and  preach¬ 
er  by  a  Hopkins’  endowment  of  $150,000  for  Wil¬ 
liams  College. 

The  Trustees  of  Adelbert  College  have  offered 
the  Presidency  of  that  institution  to  Prof.  Herbert 
B.  Adams  of  the  Johns-Hopkins  University. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  last  week  at 
Buchtel  College,  in  Akron,  Ohio,  John  B.  Buchtel, 
founder  of  the  college,  made  an  additional  gift  to 
this  (Universallst)  institution  of  $175,000.  His 
entire  gift  now  amounts  to  $400,000. 

The  repert  of  the  Academic  Board  on  the  results 
of  the  entering  June  examinations  at  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  has  been  received  at  the 
War  Department.  It  shows  that  of  the  183  candi¬ 
dates  for  admission  to  the  academy,  including 
alternates,  12  were  rejected  by  the  Medical  Board 
on  account  of  physical  disability,  35  by  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Board  because  of  mental  di-qualiflcatlon, 
and  30  failed  to  report  for  examination,  leaving 
106  candidates  who  were  found  fit  for  admission  to 
the  Academy. 

Bowdoin  College  has  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  on  Prof.  John  Avery  and  Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker  of  New  York,  and  that  of  D.D.  on  the 
Bevs.  Crosby  H.  Wheeler,  Stephen  C.  Newman, 
and  Charles  Morton  Sills  of  Portland,  Me. 

To  establish  a  home  for  friend Ifss  children  at 
Wlnsted,  Conn.,  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Gilbert  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  contribute  $400,000.  The  same  gentleman 
has  also  promised  another  $400,000  to  establish  a 
high  school  in  the  same  place. 

Mrs.  President  Cleveland  has  been  elected  a 
trustee  of  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  She  is 
probably  the  youngest  person  that  has  ever  held 
such  position,  being  only  twenty-two  years  old — 
twentj’-three  the  ‘21st  of  July.  Miss  Helen  F. 
Smith,  the  College  preceptress,  was  also  elected  a 
trustee. 

The  trustees  of  Butgers  College  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  have  voted  that  not  more  than  one 
degree  of  D.D.,  LL.D.  or  Ph.D.  shall  be  conferred 
each  year — and  then  only  by  unanimous  vote,  and 
for  distinguished  services. 

The  catalogue  of  the  thirty-fourth  session  of  Eoan- 
oke  College  is  a  well  printed  pamplet  of  50  pages, 
giving  the  names  of  the  trustees,  faculty,  and 
students,  the  courses  of  study,  general  regulations, 
estimate  of  expenses,  Ac.  The  total  number  of 
students  for  the  session  was  141,  from  eleven 
States,  two  Territories,  and  Mexico.  In  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  enrolled  in  Virginia  colleges, 
Boanoke  is  outranked  by  only  two — the  University 
of  Virgina,  which  gives  free  tuition  to  academic 
students  from  the  State,  and  Bichmond  College, 
which  has  a  large  local  patronage  from  the  city  of 
Bichmond. 

Mr.  John  Bennetto  of  New  Haven,  who  took  the 
DeForest  medal  for  Oratory  at  Yale  last  week,  is  a 
printer  by  trade,  and  is  working  his  way  through 
college. 

Krntarky  Warfare. 

At  Morehead,  Bowen  county,  Ky.,  June  ‘22,  a 
Sheriff’s  posse  shot  to  death  the  outlaw  and  mur¬ 
derer,  Craig  Tolliver,  and  his  two  brothers.  Jay 
and  Budd,  and  wounded  a  third,  Andy,  who  es¬ 
caped.  Three  weeks  ago  Tolliver,  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace,  to  which  oCQce  he 
had  been  elected  by  his  adherents,  no  one  daring 


to  oppose  him,  issued  warrants  for  two-  brothers,  ' 
W.  H.  and  John  B.  Logan,  members  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  faction,  placed  the  young  men  under  arrest, 
and  had  them  shot.  This  made  the  authorities 
determined  to  capture  his  gang  or  exterminate 
them.  A  posse  surrounded  the  town  earty  in  the 
morning,  and  a  battle  ensued  with  the  above-named 
result.  Ctely  one  of  the  attacking  party  was  in¬ 
jured.  This  probably  brings  to  an  end  a  long¬ 
standing  feud  between  the  Martin  and  Tolliver 
families  of  Kentucky,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  nineteen  persons. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

Hereafter,  when  there  is  aa  occasion  for  hoisting 
a  fiag  over  the  City  Hall,  Mayor  Hewitt  says  it 
shall  be  either  the  American  fiag  or  the  emblem  of 
the  municipality  of  New  York  city. 

The  Art  Students’  League  of  New  York  has  re¬ 
moved  from  38  West  Fourteenth  street  to  143-147 
East  Twenty-third  street,  where  its  classes  will  re¬ 
open  Oct.  3. 

The  valedictorian  at  the  Normal  College  this 
year  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Tyng,  a  granddaughter  of 
Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  and  the  salutatorlan  is  Miss 
Mary  L.  Babcock,  a  daughter  of  Jared  S.  Babcock, 
for  some  years  the  principal  of  the  Evening  High 
School. 

The  Bev.  Prescott  Evarts  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  in  Sixth  avenue  at  Twentieth 
street.  New  York,  and  Miss  Emily  Charlotte  Pot¬ 
ter  Conover,  were  united  in  marriage  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week  in  Christ  Church,  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  the  Eev,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Colt  of  Concord, 
N.  H..  officiating,  assisted  by  the  rector,  the  Bev. 
William  W.  Taylor.  The  groom  is  one  of  the  twin 
sons  of  United  States  Senator  William  M.  Evarts. 
The  bride  is  the  granddaughter  of  the  late  Com¬ 
modore  Conover  of  the  United  States  Navj-,  and 
the  family  has  been  prominent  in  New  Jersey  for 
years. 

Very  many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  worthy 
results  accomplished  by  the  “Cooper  Union  for 
the  advancement  of  Science  and  Art.”  Some  idea 
of  the  work  done  in  this  institution  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees. 
During  the  past  year  the  students  In  the  women’s 
department  have  been  409.  The  men  attending 
night  schools  have  numbered  3,389.  The  average 
daily  attendance  at  the  reading-room  amounts  to 
1,800  readers.  The  Saturday  evening  free  lec¬ 
tures  have  attracted  audiences  larger  than  the 
great  hall  could  accommodate.  The  report  shows 
that  owing  to  the  practical  exhaustion  of  the  en¬ 
dowment  fund  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  an  annual  deficiency  of  $20,000  was  caused  in 
the  revenue  of  the  institution.  In  this  emergency 
the  children  of  Peter  Cooper  have  proposed  to 
make  good  the  original  endowment  of  $300,000. 
Additions  to  the  endowment  fund  are,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  to  meet  increasing  pressure 
for  admission  to  theschools  and  night  classes.  An 
endowment  of  one  million  dollars  will  not  be  too 
much,  say  the  trustees. 

Gov.  Hill  has  signed  the  bill  giving  bicycle  riders 
the  right  to  use  them  on  any  public  thoroughfare 
in  the  State,  and  especially  on  all  the  drives  in 
Central  Park. 

The  Natural  History  Museum  has  had  its  Spring 
opening.  The  most  noted  among  the  new  exhib¬ 
its,  and  which  created  considerable  attention  on 
the  opening  day,  was  a  collection  of  birds,  consist¬ 
ing  of  eighteen  groups,  each  representing  a  pair  of 
birds — with  their  nests  and  the  eggs,  or  young — of 
the  different  varieties  found  within  fifty  miles  of 
New  York.  It  is  the  first  collection  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  prepared  by  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart,  whose  husband,  the 
late  Eobert  L.  Stuart,  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  President  of  the  Muse¬ 
um  Association. 

Voluntary  subscriptions  toward  a  monument  to 
be  erected  in  New  York  city  in  honor  of  the  late 
President  Arthur,  have  been  received  for  some 
time  by  O.  D.  Baldwin  of  the  Fourth  national  bank, 
and  now  amount  to  $15,000.  The  monument  will 
probably  be  located  in  Madison  square. 

New  York  pays  $226,000  for  the  expenses  of  an 
ordinary  election,  and  the  Unite<i  States  Govern¬ 
ment  appropriates  $290,000  for  every  election  at 
which  United  States  officers  are  chosen,  says  City 
Chamberlain  Ivins. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports 
that  the  total  number  of  immigrants  arrived  at  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  principal  for¬ 
eign  countries,  except  from  the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mexico,  during  the  month  ended  May  31, 
1887,  and  eleven  months  ended  the  same,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  periods  of  the  preceding  year, 
was  as  follows:  For  May,  1887,  83,664  against  55,- 
233  for  May,  1886;  fdr  the  eleven  months  ended 
May,  1887,  417,860  against  284,252  in  1886.  Ger¬ 
many  leads  the  list  with  94,287  for  the  eleven 
months. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Sailors  has  been  Incorporated  by  August 
Belmont,  Hamilton  Fish,  L.  A.  Hendricks,  Elbrldge 
T.  Gerry,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  Elihu  Boot,  William  B.  Dinsmore, 
John  T.  Agnew,  Edward  Schell,  Henry  Bergh, 
Blchard  A.  Elmer,  and  John  E.  Develin. 

The  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Jus¬ 
tices  Brady,  Van  Brunt,  and  Bartlett)  has  decided 
that  wine  and  liquor  can  bo  furnished  by  hotels  to 
their  boarders  at  their  meals  on  Sunday. 

Gov.  Hill  has  signed  the  Five-gallon  Liquor  bill. 
He  says:  The  bill  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquors, 
wines,  ale,  or  beer.  In  quantities  of  five  gallons  or 
upward,  in  those  cities,  towns,  or  villages  wherein 
the  local  authorities  do  not  grant  a  single  retail 
license.  It  carries  out  the  principle  of  local  op¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of 
homo  rule.  It  permits  each  locality  to  determine 
for  itself  whether  there  shall  be  any  wholesale  or 
retail  liquor-selling  within  its  borders. 

On  Decoration  Day  the  Manhattan  Elevated 
Bailway,  New  York,  carried  571,412  passengers,  or 
14,000  more  than  ever  before  in  one  day,  and  the 
receipts  were  $28,570.  The  average  dally  passen¬ 
gers  for  the  three  months  ending  March  31,  wore 
nearly  430,000,  including  Sundays. 

The  teachers  of  the  Nostrand-avenue  Methodist 
Church  Sunday-school  adopted  the  following  and 
forwarded  a  copy  to  the  Sunday-school  Union : 
Besolved,  That  viewing  with  serious  concern  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  tobacco  habit  among  young 
men  and  boys,  and  realizing  its  injurious  and  de¬ 
moralizing  effects,  we  desire  to  express  our  un¬ 
qualified  condemnation  of  the  practice,  and  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  that  by  precept  and  example  we 
will  do  what  we  can  to  suppress  the  evil  habit, 
frauglit  with  so  many  evil  conseqences. 

That  the  Sunday-school  is  not  the  place  for 
studying  a// phases  of  the  Chinese  character,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  following,  which  we  cut  from  a 
morning  paper :  A  successful  raid  was  made  on  an 
opium  joint  on  Monday  by  the  police.  The  den 
was  conducted  under  the  guise  of  a  Chinese  laun¬ 
dry,  and  is  situated  on  Vemon-avenue,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  streets.  Hunter's  Point.  Sam 
Wah  Hop,  Sam  Sim,  and  Margaret  Williams,  age 
twenty-one,  of  No.  15  Pell-street,  New  York,  were 
arrested.  The  apartments  in  the  rear  of  the  store 
were  then  searched,  and  a  number  of  opium  out¬ 
fits  captured,  together  with  a  bundle  of  letters, 
which  showed  that  the  Williams  girl  has  been  liv¬ 
ing  with  Sam  Wah  Hop  for  the  last  three  years. 
Dissolute  girls  from  New  York  have  frequented 
the  ‘‘  joint.”  The  Chinamen  are  attendants  of  a 
Methodist  Church  Sunday-school. 

At  a  shipyard  in  Newburg  there  is  being  con¬ 
structed  the  first  vessel  to  be  propelled  by  elec¬ 
tricity  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
yacht  thirty-seven  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and 
five  feet  deep.  It  is  to  be  run  by  stored  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  is  building  for  a  Newark,  N.  J.,  elec¬ 
tric  company,  and  will  be  run  between  that  city 
and  New  York.  Vessels  of  this  kind  have  been' 


built  in  England,  but  nevw  before  in  the  United 
States. 

TIcterU’k  JaMtee. 

The  Jubilee  demonstration  on  June  2l9t  was  a 
magnificent  success.  It  passed  off  without  any  acci¬ 
dent  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  or  the 
memory  of  it.  The  day  was  bright  and  airy,  though 
quite  hot.  Thousands  of  people  had  taken  up 
their  stations  over  night,  and  held  them  in  spite  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness,  for  the  sake  of  see¬ 
ing  the  procession.  The  scene  presented  by  the 
long  lines  of  streets  with  draped  pavilions,  end¬ 
less  floral  vistas,  innumerable  gaieties  of  flag,  ban¬ 
ner,  and  trophy  blended  into  masses  of  decora¬ 
tions,  and  the  ever  moving  and  immeasurable  sea 
of  faces,  was  one  of  dazzling  brilliancy  and  mar¬ 
vellous  animation.  The  Impression  left  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  saw  the  pageant,  is  that  what¬ 
ever  boundless  wealth,  military  pomp,  and  illus¬ 
trious  rank  could  do  to  create  and  heighten  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  State’s  show  of  loyalty,  or  to  demonstrate 
the  affection  of  a  people  for  their  Sovereign,  was 
done  on  this  now  doubly  historic  day,  and  that  the 
result  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in 
Europe,  in  modem  times  at  least.  It  is  believed 
that  every  nationality  on  the  globe  was  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  vast  throng. 

The  scene  at  Westminster  Abbey  was  grand  and 
impressive  beyond  description.  Three  tiers  of 
galleries  had  been  improvised,  and  these  were 
packed  with  nobility,  wealth,  and  fashion.  Nor 
were  the  working  classes  without  representation. 
Prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  the  attendant  bless¬ 
ings  upon  the  past  fifty  years  of  the  Queen’s  reign, 
and  of  supplication  for  the  years  to  come,  were 
offered.  Mr.  Smalley  thus  describes  the  scene  for 
The  Tribune : 

Then  came,  preceded  by  the  Lord  Steward  and 
Lord  Chamberlain  walking  bravely  backward,  the 
Queen.  Alone  of  all  that  glittering  procession. 
Her  Majesty  was  plainly  dressed  in  a  gown  of 
black  and  gray  in  broad  stripes,  a  bonnet  that 
looked  like  another  crown  of  gray  hairs,  and  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter  from  left  to  right  across 
her  broad  shoulders.  She  moved,  as  ever,  with  a 
dignity  as  beautiful  as  it  is  marvellous  in  a  wo¬ 
man  of  such  physique,  her  face  gravely  radiant, 
her  eyes  turned  right  and  left  as  with  her  un¬ 
equalled  demeanor  she  acknowledged  salutations 
addressed  to  her  from  either  side.  The  bishops, 
great  officers,  hereditary  dukes,  and  princes,  all 
passed  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  dais,  where  stood 
the  coronation  chair,  over  which  the  coronation 
robes  had  been  ttirown,  and  passed  on  to  the  sacra- 
rium,  or  entered  the  dais  at  the  side.  The  Queen 
alone  kept  on,  unswerving  to  right  or  left,  and 
reached  the  broad  steps  left  untrodden  by  all  but 
the  royal  feet,  which  she  mounted  slowly  with 
some  help  from  the  Lord  Steward  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  so  arrived  near  the  throne. 
There  she  stood  a  moment  before  seating  herself, 
and  with  one  sweeping  movement  of  head  and  body 
signified  her  royal  recognition  of  the  homage  this 
wonderful  company  offered  her.  That  was  the 
most  brilliant  of  all — kings,  queens,  peers  of  Eng¬ 
land,  commons  of  England,  her  youngest  loveli¬ 
ness  and  her  oldest  nobility,  ambassadors,  minis¬ 
ters,  princes,  princesses,  and  sovereigns,  doing 
honor  in  person  or  by  deputy  to  this  sovereign  of 
England.  All  were  standing,  all  heads  were  bent, 
the  music  was  still  echoing  through  the  arches, 
and  cheers  were  still  faintly  heard  from  the  street. 
It  was  the  supreme  hour  of  her  life,  and  the  spec¬ 
tacle  one  on  the  like  of  which  no  living  soul  has 
looked  before.  The  sunlight  streamed  in  upon 
the  Queen  and  the  people,  and  the  gray  walls  and 
dim  arches  of  the  Abbey  were  all  glowing  with 
myriad  hues — with  scarlet  and  gold,  with  delicate 
tintsof  silks,  and  more  delicate  bloom  on  the  wear¬ 
ers’  cheeks.  Jewels  flashed  and  swarthy  Oriental 
faces  for  once  lighted  up.  When  the  Queen  sank 
into  her  gilt  chair,  this  multitude  remained  stand¬ 
ing,  as  if  under  a  spell,  till  she  had  twice  signed  to 
tiiem  to  be  seated. 

Of  the  service  which  followed,  I  can  only  say  it 
was  a  service  of  thanksgiving,  in  which  prayer  and 
musical  praise  had  each  its  due  part.  The  pic¬ 
turesque  figure  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
framed  itself  against  the  altar.  His  Grace’s  head 
was  literally  set  in  a  halo  of  gold,  like  a  medireval 
saint,  for  he  happened  to  stand  precisely  in  front 
of  the  large  gold  disli  which  rested  edgewise  on  tlie 
sacred  shelf.  The  religious  resources  of  the 
Church  of  England  wore  all  invoked  to  express  In 
the  Queen’s  behalf  her  gratitude  for  the  fifty  years 
of  her  honored,  beneficent,  and  admirable  reign. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  had  his  due  share,  and 
the  organist  and  choristers  perhaps  more  than 
their  share. 

When  the  last  note  had  died  away  there  came 
the  most  touching  scene  of  all.  The  Queen’s  sons, 
daughters,  and  other  kin  by  blood  or  marriage, 
who  were  grouped  about  her  on  the  dais,  came  up 
one  b}’  one  to  her.  The  Prince  of  Wales  came 
fii-st,  bowed  low,  and  kissed  his  mother's  hand. 
Site,  as  he  rose,  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  Prince 
after  prince  performed  tliis  affectionate  homage, 
each  receiving  the  Queen’s  salute  in  return,  though 
on  one  cheek  only.  The  princesses  followed,  one 
by  one,  curtseying  to  the  ground.  The  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany  came  first,  then  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  then  Princess  Clirlstian  and  Princess 
Beatrice,  who  impulsively  kissed  her  mother’s 
Hand  a  second  time  as  she  rose  fro;a  her  lowly 
obeisance.  It  was  such  a  glimpse  of  domestic 
life,  domestic  love,  as  the  world  rarely  gets  into 
royal  circles. 

At  the  afternoon  reception  the  Queen  received 
numerous  addresses  and  gifts.  The  following  is 
the  President’s  letter  presenting  his  Jubilee  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Queen  Victoria : 

Orover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States  of 

America,  to  her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India  : 

Great  and  Good  Friend  :  In  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  present 
their  sincere  felicitations  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  Majesty’s  accession  to 
tlie  crown  of  Great  Britain.  I  but  utter  the  gener¬ 
al  voice  of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  wishing  for 
your  people  the  prolongation  of  a  reign  so  marked 
with  advance  In  popular  well  being,  physical,  mor¬ 
al,  and  intellectual. 

It  Is  justice  and  not  adulation  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  of  gratitude  and  respect  due  to  your  per¬ 
sonal  virtues  for  their  important  influence  In  pro¬ 
ducing  and  causing  the  prosperous  and  well  or¬ 
dered  condition  of  affairs  now  generally  prevailing 
throughout  your  dominions. 

May  your  life  be  prolonged,  and  peace,  honor, 
and  prosperity  bless  the  people  over  whom  you 
have  been  called  to  rule.  May  liberty  flourish 
throughout  your  Empire  under  just  and  eijual 
laws,  and  your  Government  be  strong  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  all  who  live  under  it.  And  I  pray  God  to 
have  your  Majesty  in  His  holy  keeping. 

Done  at  Washington  this  27th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1887.  GBOVEB  CLEVELAND. 

By  the  President, 

T.  F,  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  women’s  gift  of  £75,000  was  subscribed  to 
erect  in  Windsor  a  replies  of  the  famous  Glasgow 
eriuestrian  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort.  The 
Queen  will  lay  the  fountlation  stone  of  the  new 
statue  on  July  14.  Any  surplus  remaining  will  be 
devoted  to  some  charitable  object.  Lady  Stafford 
made  the  presentation.  The  donors  Include  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  titled  ladies  of  the  kingdom,  many  of 
whom  were  present.  The  German  Crown  Prince, 
on  behalf  of  Emperor  William,  presented  a  marble 
slab  upon  which  is  carvel  the  arms  of  Germany 
and  meilallions  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  The 
King  of  the  Belgians  presented  a  beautifully  figur¬ 
ed  silver  cup  two  feet  high.  The  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  gave  a  china  vase  painted  by  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  artists.  The  Queen  of  Hawaii  presented  a 
feather  screen.  The  Prince  of  Wales  gave  an  oil 
painting.  Numerous  other  presents  were  received 
from  town  corporations,  public  bodies,  Ac., 
throughout  Great  Britain.  At  Windsor  the  Queen 
unveiled  a  statue  of  herself,  the  gift  of  the  citizens 
of  Windsor,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  gath¬ 
ering. 

At  the  children’s  festival  in  honor  of  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee  held  June  22  in  Hyde  Park,  30,000  little 
ones  were  present.  They  were  arrayed  on  the 
great  lawn,  and  made  a  pretty  picture.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  and  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  accompanltKl  by  a  number  of  their  royal 
guests,  visited  the  Park  in  the  afternoon.  The 
children  at  once  freed  themselves  from  all  re¬ 
straint,  broke  the  rope  barriers,  and  rushed  pell 
mell  toward  the  visitors,  and  packed  themselves 
in  solid  groups  around  them.  All  etiquette  van¬ 
ished,  and  the  princes  and  princesses,  who  seemed 
delighted  at  their  position,  mixed  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  perfect  freedom  and  pleasure.  All  at 
once  the  children  began  to  sing  “  God  bless  the 
Prince  of  Wales.”  They  sang  in  every  key,  but 


their  earnestness  and  entbosiasm  made  up  for  the 
lack  of  harmony. 

The  visitors  then  made  their  way  to  the  plat¬ 
form  erected  for  their  accommodation.  The  Queen 
soon  arrived.  When  it  was  announced  that  she 
was  coming,  the  children  massed  themselves  in  an 
orderly  manner  alcmg  both  sides  of  the  road  over 
which  Her  Majesty’s  carriage  passed,  and  moved 
with  it  toward  the  stand,  the  assembled  bands 
playing  the  national  anthem,  which  the  children 
all  sang  with  grand  effect.  The  Queen  reached 
and  ascended  the  platform  while  the  music  was 
proceeding.  At  its  conclusion  she  presented  a 
memorial  cup  to  a  little  girl  who  had  been  select¬ 
ed  to  represent  all  the  children  assembled.  When 
the  Queen  departed,  the  whole  assemblage  sang 
“  Buie  Britannia.”  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Spencer  were  present. 

Old  World  Mewst 

There  is  another  hitch  in  the  Eastern  Question, 
and  consequently  another  little  war  cloud.  The 
French  Government  has  sent  a  note  to  the  Sultan 
in  which  it  refuses  to  accept  the  situation  which 
will  result  from  the  signing  of  the  Egyptian  con¬ 
vention,  and  says  that  if  the  convention  be  ratified 
France  will  take  measures  necessary  to  protect 
her  Interests,  which  will  be  endangered  by  the 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  Mediterrane¬ 
an.  On  the  other  hand,  France  offers  formal  as¬ 
surance  that  she  will  protect  and  guarantee  the 
Sultan  against  whatever  consequences  may  result, 
if  he  will  refuse  to  ratify  the  convention.  By  so 
doing,  the  note  says  the  Sultan  will  strengthen  the 
ties  of  friendship  between  France  and  Turkey,  and 
protect  his  country  from  the  encroachments  and 
ambition  of  England.  Upon’  receipt  of  this  note 
the  council  of  Ministers  was  summoned,  and  a 
note  to  the  Powers  was  drafted,  complaining  of 
French  Interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Tur¬ 
key.  The  note  will  be  submitted  to  the  Sultan  for 
approval. 

It  is  rumored  that  Busslan  troops  are  advancing 
from  Kars  as  a  menace  to  Turkey. 

The  Morning  Post  says:  “The Egyptian  nego¬ 
tiations  have  reached  an  acute  stage.  France 
threatens  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Porte  and  resume  her  claims  regarding  the 
protection  of  the  Oriental  holy  places  if  the  con¬ 
vention  be  ratified,  while  Bussia  demands  recom¬ 
pense  in  the  direction  of  Erzeroum.  The  Porte, 
therefore,  asks  England  whether,  in  the  event  of 
the  ratification  ot  the  convention,  Turkey  can  rely 
upon  the  effective  fulfilment  of  the  convention 
relating  to  Cyprus.  A  reply  to  this  note  has  not 
yet  been  received  at  Constantinople.” 

Personal  and  News  Items. 

Canon  Wllberforce  sailed  for  home  June  22,  on 
the  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Saalo,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  The  temperance  reformer’s 
exertions  while  in  this  country  have  told  some¬ 
what  on  his  health. 

Five  acres  of  buildings,  containing  17,000  barrels 
of  pork  and  600  hogs,  belonging  to  Armour  &  Co., 
in  Chicago,  were  burned  Sunday  night.  The  es¬ 
timated  loss  on  the  property  is  $1,250,000. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Snell,  a  leader  in  the  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  of  Mississippi,  has  been 
chosen  editor  of  “  The  Sword  and  Shield,”  whose 
late  editor,  B.  I.  Gambrell,  was  recently  mur¬ 
dered. 

The  bricklayers’  strike  at  Chicago,  which  began 
April  30,  and  also  Involved  the  carpenters,  has 
proved  a  failure.  It  is  estimated  that  $2,500,000 
has  been  lost  in  wages  on  account  of  the  strike. 

A  large  meteor  fell  on  the  night  of  June  21,  up¬ 
on  the  farm  of  Olio  Betelson,  near  Pilot  Mound, 
Iowa.  So  rapid  was  its  descent  that  a  great  roar¬ 
ing  noise  was  heard.  A  beautiful  trail  of  light  was 
seen  in  its  wake  which  illuminated  the  earth  for 
many  miles. 

The  steam  barge  P.  H.  Walters  was  sunk  in  a 
squall  on  Lake  Erie,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
Biver,  June  20.  Capt.  I.  G.  Gillespie,  two  of  his 
sons,  and  the  mate  saved  themselves  by  clinging 
to  floating  fenders.  The  Captain’s  wife,  a  son  and 
daughter,  the  engineer,  flrem.an,  wheelman,  and  a 
deck  haiul,  with  his  wife,  who  was  stewardess, 
were  all  ilrownod. 

The  late  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  will  be  much  missed 
in  Washington.  He  always  paid  one  visit  a  year 
to  that  city  to  see  his  children.  Col.  Archibald 
Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Nolt.  Last  Winter  a  party  was 
given  in  Washington,  at  which  were  present  four 
brilliant  and  famous  octogenarians,  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins,  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Judge  Lorlng,  and  George 
Bancroft. 

Amy  Avant,  a  colored  woman  on  the  plantation 
of  Major  James  Eoaves,  in  Marion  county,  S.  C., 
died  a  few  days  ago  of  measles,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  122  years.  She  was  remarkably  well  pre- 
sersed,  and  retained  all  her  faculties  up  to  the 
time  of  her  fatal  illness,  previous  to  which  she 
claimed  that  she  had  never  taken  a  dose  of  medi¬ 
cine.  During  the  last  cotton-picking  season  she 
took  her  place  regularly  in  the  cotton  fields,  and 
always  performed  a  good  day’s  work.  Her  age  is 
well  attested  by  family  records. 

John  Wanamaker  sent  the  following  letter  June 
23,  to  Miss  Annie  McDowell,  Secretary  ot  the  In¬ 
surance  Association  of  his  employes:  “I  learn 
this  is  your  birthday,  and  as  I  want  to  establish  a 
library  for  the  convenience  of  our  women  folk, 
many  of  whom,  I  am  sure,  must  be  great  readers, 
I  will  make  this  the  time  to  do  It.  With  your  per¬ 
mission  It  shall  be  known  as  the  McDowell  Free 
Library,  in  honor  of  a  woman  who  has  spent  her 
life  as  a  worker  for  women.  I  wish  you  would  se¬ 
lect  the  books,  locate  the  cases,  make  the  rules, 
and  put  the  library  in  operation  as  quickly  as 
possible.” 

E(JUI  FABLE  OIL  COMPANY. 

Capital  $1,000,000, 

Divided  into  500,000  Shaven  at 
Two  DoUarn  Eaeh. 


Paying  handsome  monthly  dividends.  Bend  for  Proe- 
pectuses  to 

S.  L.  SIMPSON,  oe  Broadway,  New  York. 


UB.  JAEGER’S 

Sanitary  Woolen  System  Co., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  WAREROOMS, 

627  8e  829  BEOAS'WAY, 

KKW  YORK. 

L.  C.  HOPKINS,  President.  JNO.  J.  DONALDSON,  Vice-Pres. 

A.  L.  TAYLOR,  Treasuier. 


“NORMAL”  GOODS. 


OUR 

TRADE 

MARK. 


The  “Jaeger  Bystem ’’  Is  based  upon  Scientific  and 
Sanitary  principles  applied  to  Clothing.  Its  distinctive 
feature  Is  “ALL  WOOL,"  “ALL  TH&YEAR  ROUND,"  for 
ALL  Articles  of  Clothing  for  Hen,  Women,  and  Children. 

The  goods  are  conformable  to  all  styles,  and  are  graded 
to  all  seasons,  and  are  especially  conducive  to  health  and 
comfort  during  “  hot  weather." 

The  object  of  Clothing  Is:  decorum,  comfort,  health. 
The  object  of  Dress,  Is  adornment.  The  former  appeals  to 
reason  and  common  sense ;  the  latter  to  taste,  style,  fashion. 

A  system  that  meets  the  requirements  of  both,  must  be 
the  right  one.  Such  Is  the  Dr.  Jaeger’s,  Sanitary  Woolen 
System.  “It  promises  no  less  than  the  physical  regenera¬ 
tion  of  mankind,"  said  The  London  Times  when  these 
goods  were  first  Introduced  Into  London. 

Catalogues  which  may  be  obtained  free,  partially  describe 
and  Illustrate  the  varied  stock  of  the  Company,  and  contain 
a  full  price  list. 


vr-H  HnusFs  BROADWAY,  WBW  YORK. 

SCH  HOUBEB,  isi;i.TO»  8T.,  BBOOKI.YI». 


The  recent  controversy  over  the  captured  battl* 
flags  has  caused  many  inquiries  as  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  made  of  the  naval  flags  captured  during  the 
late  civil  war.  It  is  learned  at  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  that  most  of  the  flags  captured  were  turned 
over  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  are  now  on  ex¬ 
hibition  there,  together  with  flags  captured  in 
other  wars.  The  Confederate  naval  flags  cap¬ 
tured  were  few  in  number,  and  an  accidental  fire 
In  the  old  Navy  Department  building  several  years 
ago  destroyed  some  of  them. 

The  CatsklU  Region. 

Of  the  Catsklll  region  referred  to  in  our  last, 
the  veteran  explorer,  Walter  Van  Loan,  thus 
writes :  “  The  upper  part  of  the  Shandaken  Valley 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  entire 
Catsklll  range.  You  reach  this  heart  of  the  Cats¬ 
kills  by  following  up  the  stream  of  the  Esopus  by 
the  Ulster  &  Delaware  Bailroad,  which  carries  you 
through  many  enchanting  scenes,  and  up  a  grade 
of  a  remarkable  steepness  to  the  crowning  height 
of  Pine  Hill  Summit.  The  hill  above  and  west  of 
the  village,  which  has  many  stumps  of  the  great 
pines  that  gave  name  to  the  place,  is  Itself  an  ex¬ 
tended  spur  of  the  Belle  Ayre  Mountains.  At  its 
lowest  elevation,  where  the  railroad  passes,  it  is 
1886  feet;  it  then  rises  into  Summit  Mountain, 
2500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Both  hill  and  moun¬ 
tain  form  a  watershed,  dividing  the  small  streams, 
which  find  their  way  on  either  side  to  the  near 
Delaware  or  the  distant  Hudson,  It  la  safe  to  say 
that  among  these  great  hills,  north  and  south,  no 
other  locality  surpasses,  and  few  equal  this  in  all 
desirable  elements  for  the  health  or  pleasure-seek¬ 
er— emphatically  in  the  pure  quality  of  mountain 
air,  coming  in  every  direction  over  thickly  wood¬ 
ed  hills;  In  the  breadth,  contrasts,  beauty,  and 
grandeur  ot  the  views ;  in  the  extent  of  the  drives 
and  the  diversity  of  the  walks.  And  as  a  matter 
of  more  practical  moment  to  visitors,  no  other 
point  combines  such  variety  of  pleasant  abiding 
places,  suiting  every  taste  and  every  purse.”  Of 
these  houses,  we  are  informed,  there  are  three  sit¬ 
uated  upon  the  Summit :  the  Grampian,  the  Belle 
Ayre,  and  the  Benvenue,  all  facing  the  Grand  Ho¬ 
tel,  and  very  near  the  Grand  Hotel  station. 


Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonio  is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritioua  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  ot 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Hazard,  Hazard  A  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. 


NET  INTEREST 
Gaaranteed  by  the 

JARVIS-CONKLIN 


MORTGAGE  TRUST 


CO. 


KANSAS  CITY,  Mo. 

Capital  Paid-up . $1,000,000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  Improved  real 
estate  held  by  the  mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

Call  at  Office  or  write  for  particulars. 

BOLAND  R.  CONKLIN,  Equitable  Building,  N.  Y.  City. 


jRoiui?  mXf  jgttflinenmia 

New  York,  Monday,  June  27,  1887. 
The  course  of  tue  stock  market  during  the  week 
Is  given  In  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  ot  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1881 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  45. 

Atchison,  lopeka  and  Santa  Ft .  115 

Atlantic  A  Pacific  .  14| 

Canada  Southern .  61} 

Canada  Pacific . 

Central  Iowa  . 

Central  Pacific . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pref .  13 

Chicago  and  Northwest . 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy.... 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  pref 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific. .  . . 

Onicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

Chicago,  St,  Louis  A  Pacific  pref.... 

C.,  I.,  St.  L.  A  C . 

Cln.,  Washington  A  Baltimore . 

Clu.,  Washington  A  Baltimore  pref. 

Cleveland, C.,0.  A  Indianapolis.... 

Colorado  Coal  . 

Columbus,  Hocking  Talley  A  Toledo 

Columbia  A  Hocking  Coal .  4JJ 

Consolidated  Uas  Company .  8Uj 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal .  103) 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western .  13«J 

Des  ivlolnes  and  Fort  Dodge .  15 

Denver  A  Rio  Qraude 
Denver  A  Bio  Grande  pref  .... 

Det.,  Hills.  A  S.  W .  TV 

Bust  Tenu.,  Virginia  A  Georgia .  13j 

£.  Tenn  ,  Va.,  A  Georgia  1st  pref 
B.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  3d  pref.. 

Evansville  A  Terre  Uaate . . 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City .  47 J 

Green  bay .  14 

Bomesiake .  15j 

Illinois  Central .  131 

*Indlaua,  Bloom.,  and  Western . 

Klugsiou  A  Pembroke .  43j| 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  33} 

Lake  Erie  A  Western  pref . 

Lake  Shore . 

Long  Island . . .  98 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  67i 

Louisville,  Mew  Albany  A  Chicago.  66j 

Uauhattau  con .  156J 

Mexican  Central .  17j 

Mlciilgau  Central . 93} 

Marquette,  H,  and  Ontario .  33^ 

Marquette,  H,  and  Ontario  pf .  91 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pref. ..  118 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis .  IT 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  pref .  43 

Missouri  Pacific .  107} 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas . 

Marshall  Consolidated  Coal.... 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis... 

New  Central  Coal .  13 

New  Jersey  Central .  80. 

New  York  Central .  Hi} 

New  York  A  Perry  Coal  . 

New  York  A  New  England . 

INew  York,  Chicago  A  St  Louis.... 

JNew  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pf.. 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  . 

New  York,  L.  £.  A  Western  pref.... 

New  York,  Bus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref.. . . 

Norfolk  A  Western . 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref . 

Northern  Pacific .  31} 

Northern  Pacific  pref .  6ljj 

Ohio  A  Mississippi .  39} 

Ontario  Mining .  35} 

Ontario  A  I^stern .  18/ 

Oregon  Improvement .  51, 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation .  103 

Oregon  A  Trausooutluental .... 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville.. 

IPblladelphls  A  Reading .  63} 

Philadelphia  Company .  . .  101 

Pu  liman  Palace  Car  Company ! .  153] 

Quicksilver  . 1 

Quicksilver  pref .  . . 

Richmond  and  Allegheny.... 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  37} 

Richmond  A  West  Point  pref,.... 

Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  43] 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref . 

St.  Louis  A  Ban  Francisco  Istpref.. 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref .  113 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref . 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba 

Southern  Pacific . 

St.  Louis,  Arkansas  A  Texas  .  H 

Tennessee  C.  A  1 . 

•Texas  Pacific . “•« 

Union  Pacific  . 

United  States  Express .  •>« 

Virginia  Midland .  *61 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific. .......  30] 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pf .  86 

Wells-Fargo  Express.  . 133 

Western  Union  Telegraph 
Wheeling  A  L.  E . 

•All  assessments  paid,  t  Ex  dividend.  1  Assented. 
I  First  assessment  paid. 
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A  6*  NET 
INCOME 

FROM  DEBENTURES  OF  THB 

FIDELITY  LOAN  AND  TRUST  00., 

STORM  LAKE,  IOWA. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  Oct.  30, 1886,  In  Its  flnan- 
lal  article,  says :  "  The  6  per  cent,  debenture  bonds 
of  the  Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  are  secured  by  deposit  with  the  Metro- 
IK>lltaD  Trust  Company  of  New  York  of  mortgages 
on  Improved  property  in  the  West — principally  In 
Iowa.  The  Fidelity  Company  Is  Indorsed  by  some 
ot  the  best  known  bankers  In  this  city." 

FOB  SALE  BY 

WM.  O.  CLAPP,  Treasurer, 

7  Street, 

JOHN  PATON  A  CO., 

SS  WUllarn  Street, 
HKW  YORK. 

SEND  FOB  CIBCULAB. 


[Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York.] 


